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FoorREWorRD 


HAVE a dim recollection of being taken by my 

father and mother, one night, many years 

ago, to ‘‘the new theatre.’’ Never before 

had I seen it. As we approached the corner 
upon which it was located, it seemed to my very 
young and astonished eyes the largest building in 
the world. The air was thick with smoke streaming 
from massive oil lamps that illumined the front of 
the structure, and through the nebulous atmosphere 
—like a great castle of mystery and dreams—rose 
the pillars and walls of Brigham Young’s play- 
house—the Salt Lake Theatre. Little did I imagine 
then that I was one day to manage it; that in all 
reality it was a majestic stronghold embodying the 
spirit and emotions of the new Inland Empire 
Builders—a castle, indeed, which has stood as an 
historic monument to Drama, Music and Art in 
Utah and the Rockies, and which has sent forth 
geniuses and influences affecting even their develop- 
ment throughout America. 

I have a distinct remembrance of an old woman 
with a two-wheeled cart calling her wares, which 
consisted of apples and candy. I recall how bright 
and shiny the red apples looked, how enticing the 
candy animals, and I would have lingered; but my 
parents were eager to obtain their seats. So I was 
carried up the broad stairs leading to the main en- 
trance and soon found myself, somewhat aghast, in 
a chair rather close to the orchestra. 
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I still sense my quickened heart-beats as the or- 
chestra blazoned forth. I grew weak as the curtain 
rose and the play began. It was a spectacular per- 
formance—and when the genii came shooting up ap- 
parently through the solid floor (which I now know 
to be the ‘‘vampire trap’’) I could stand the excite- 
ment no longer. I threw my head in my mother’s 
lap and fell into a feverish sleep. I was carried 
home, I presume, for I recollect no more of the 
evening. 

Sometimes the things that frighten also fasci- 
nate, and so it was with me. For the impression of 
that night in my childhood lingered with me and 
planted in me a deep love for things theatrical. The 
lure was upon me even as a lad, when my brother - 
and I sang duets in public concerts; it led me to join 
ward dramatic societies in Salt Lake City and un- 
dertake roles in plays such as ‘Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room,’’ ‘‘Ireland As It Is,’’ ‘*The Mistletoe 
Bough,’’ ete. Later, the same urge caused me to 
connect myself with various local amateur opera 
companies, and for twenty-five years to sing the 
tenor roles in as many light operas. 

Then again, my life companion, a daughter of 
Horace K. Whitney, Utah pioneer of 1847 and one of 
the earliest players, inherited her father’s love for 
the drama, and her influence has helped to keep ver- 
dant my love for the theatre and its environment. 

One day, more than thirty years ago, Heber J. 
Grant, then owning a controlling interest in the Salt 
Lake Theatre, now President of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (‘‘Mormon’’ Church) 
said to me, ‘‘George, which would you rather 
be—manager of the Heber J. Grant Insurance 
Company, or manager of the Salt Lake Theatre?’’ 
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‘‘T would rather be manager of the Salt Lake 
Theatre than anything else on earth!’’ I answered. 

A few days later he said: 

‘Go down and put your name on the boards.”’ 

And so, for thirty years I have been managing 
the destinies of the very playhouse of old mem- 
ories, whose smoking lamps without and trumpeted 
orchestra and vampires within filled me with such 
mingled fear and fascination. 

During these years I have come into possession 
of many tales of rare interest which I have related 
in a number of informal talks before civic and social 
clubs in Salt Lake City and elsewhere. My friends 
have felt that it was a duty I owed the public to tell 
the colorful story of the Salt Lake Theatre. 

Let it be remembered, however, that this volume 
is not essentially a history. Its narrative is often 
interrupted by anecdotes and reminiscences which 
lend atmosphere to the story. Much of the material 
is the result of my own observation; hence the 
frequent use of the personal pronoun. For this rea- 
son I was for a time at a loss to know what to name 
my book, but finally the thought came—The Romance 
of an Old Playhouse. 
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A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF MAUDE ADAMS 
Photograph by C. E. Johnson 


CHAPTER ONE 


A Dramatic RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 


o aTTtEMPT to write the story of the Salt 

Lake Theatre by simply reciting the inci- 

dents immediately connected with it, would 

be entirely inadequate and leave the tale 
without a suitable background. One must go back 
to the early days of Utah’s dominant church for 
the proper setting. ‘‘Mormon’’ history and the 
story of the drama in the Rocky Mountains are 
inseparable. 

And what a dramatic story is contained in the 
history of the Latter-day Saints! 

From the day their prophet, Joseph Smith, 
made his claim to a revelation from God, to the end 
of his comparatively brief career, his own life and 
the lives of his followers were filled with sensational 
events of throbbing interest infinitely stranger than 
fiction. A brief sketch of the genesis of these people 
will not be out of place; not for propaganda, but to 
furnish the true atmosphere which the story de- 
mands. 


Joseph Smith, the founder of the ‘‘Mormon’’ 
Church, was born December 23, 1805, at Sharon, 
Windsor County, Vermont. He first came into pub- 
lie notice when he was but fourteen years of age, 
while living with his parents in Manchester, west- 
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ern New York. An unusual religious revival oc- 
eurred in the vicinity of the town last named, in 
which the Smith family, all of a devout religious 
turn of mind, took a deep interest. Members of 
the family united themselves with this or that 
church, but young Joseph held aloof. He was in 
doubt as to which one he should join. 

Reading the Bible one day, while in this unset- 
tled state of mind, he was particularly attracted by 
a promise contained in the Epistle of St. James, 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him.’’ Here was his opportu- 
nity, he thought, to learn the truth. So the boy 
sought a grove, near his father’s house, and kneel- 
ing down began for the first time in his life to pray 
aloud. 

It was in answer to this fervent prayer, he 
claimed, that he received a visitation from heavenly 
beings who told him not to join any of the churches; 
that they had all wandered from the true faith, and 
that in due time, if he were faithful, he should be 
instrumental in restoring the true church. 

He told the story of his vision to his own family, 
who believed and trusted him and gave him sym- 
pathy; but when the ministers heard it, they de- 
rided the story, asserting it was ‘‘all of the devil’’ 
—that there were no such things as visions and 
revelations these days. From that time on he was 
reviled and persecuted. Nevertheless, he persis- 
tently maintained the truth of his story, declaring 
with dramatic emphasis and assurance: 

‘7 have actually seen a vision and who am I that 
I can withstand God, or why does the world think to 
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make me deny what I have actually seen? For I had 
seen a vision; I knew it, and I knew that God knew 
it, and I could not deny it, neither dared I do it.’’ 
Truth or fiction, was there ever a more terse or dra- 
matic statement of a man’s convictions! 

On September 21, 1823, in another vision, Joseph 
Smith declared, he was apprised of the existence of 
some gold plates buried in a hill near Manches- 
ter, which contained a history, both religious and 
profane, of the ancient inhabitants of this conti- 
nent—the ancestors of the American Indians. Later, 
he found the plates and translated them from 
what was called the ‘‘Reformed Egyptian”’’ lan- 
guage into English. This translation is known as 
‘‘The Book of Mormon.’’ Upon these visions and 
revelations was founded (April 6, 1830), the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, or what is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Mormon”’ church. 

From the beginning, Joseph Smith, with re- 
markable courage, consistently testified to the truth 
of his visions and revelations. His insistent dec- 
larations soon brought him a large following. After 
the organization of the church, the people under- 
went various tribulations, and finally, in the fall 
of 1830, moved westward, most of the believers 
going to Kirtland, Ohio, where a temple was built 
and social conditions became somewhat stabilized. 

The ‘‘Mormon’’ people were not popular. Exag- 
gerated ideas concerning them generally prevailed. 
They were regarded as religious fanatics, disinter- 
ested in the ordinary affairs of life; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in Kirtland, schools of learning 
were established in which Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
were taught. There were also teachers of music 
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and art. Naturally, religious work occupied ~ 
most of their time, and their trials and hardships 
did not permit of much recreation. But they were 
normal human beings. They believed in play. They 
demanded amusement and had a keen love of fun. 
They encouraged their children to sing and play 
harmless games. 

This human side of the ‘‘Mormon’’ people kept 
them from the ‘‘slough of despond’’ and bright- 
ened their otherwise strenuous and perilous exist- 
ence. They possessed, too, strong dramatic in- 
stinets, probably in excess of any other contempo- 
rary people, due, no doubt, to the strenuous life 
and stirring scenes of those early days. 

Indeed, tt 1s not strange that m this little town 
of Kirtland, Ohio, should have lwed the fathers of 
some of the men and women who were to tread the 
stage of a wonderful playhouse to be built in a desert 
land thousands of miles away where then only In- 
dians and wild animals roamed. 

Of these, first and foremost was Brigham Young, 
destined to be the modern Moses, to lead his people 
to the Rocky Mountains, and there raise up not 
only a temple dedicated to their spiritual needs, but 
another, a temple of Thespis, dedicated to the dra- 
matic art: 


“The home of the Nymph and Fay 
Where farce in Comedy’s light 
Revels in Tragedy’s sight 
And Laugh chases tears away.” 


Many of Brigham’s descendants played upon the 
Salt Lake stage. A great-grandson, John Willard, 
is the author of ‘‘The Cat and the Canary’’; a 
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grand-daughter, Emma Lucy Gates-Bowen, has won 
international fame as a singer. 

Among other progenitors were: 

Hyrum Smith, brother of the prophet, many of 
whose descendants have taken an active part in Utah 
theatricals. A great-grandson, Joseph F. Smith, is, 
at the present writing, assistant professor of speech 
at the University of Utah and has directed many of 
that institution’s dramatic productions. <A grand- 
daughter, Donetta Smith-Kesler, has been active in 
the development of pageantry. 

Sidney Rigdon, one of the Kirtland leaders, 
grandfather of Sidney Rigdon Ellis, well known in 
American theatrical circles as an author and play- 
wright and for years manager of Yale’s ‘‘The Evil 
Kye’’ and other attractions. 

Edward Partridge and Heber C. Kimball, many 
of whose grand-children have been prominent in the 
musical and dramatic history of Utah, notably Ed- 
ward P. Kimball, an organist of the Salt Lake Tab- 
ernacle, and leader of theatrical and operatic orches- 
tras. 

Orson Pratt, whose son Orson Pratt, Jr., was an 
accomplished musician and a member of the first 
paid orchestra of the Salt Lake Theatre, and whose 
grand-daughter, Viola Pratt Macfarlane, has won 
renown in the United States as a singer of light 
opera. A grandson, Neill Pratt, is a well-known 
American actor. 

Lorenzo Snow, later president of the ‘‘Mormon’’ 
Church, and President of the Salt Lake Dramatic 
Association, some of whose children were well-known 
thespians. His sister, Kliza R. Snow, became the 
chief ‘poetess of the Saints. 
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Newel K. Whitney, father of Horace K. Whitney 
and Orson K. Whitney, all Utah pioneers, the two 
latter among the first to take part in the earliest 
theatrical performances in Utah. 

Horace K. Whitney was the father of Orson F. 
Whitney, himself an actor before he became one of 
the Twetlve Apostles of the ‘‘Mormon’’ Church; 
and also of Horace G. Whitney, the best known 
dramatic critic in Salt Lake City and the Intermoun- 
tain country between 1884 and 1920. Orson F. Whit- 
ney is also a grandson of Heber C. Kimball on his 
mother’s side. 

Still others were Parley P. Pratt, Jedediah M. 
Grant, Joseph Fielding, Joseph Young, Isaac Rus- 
sell, Willard Richards, Elias Smith, John Taylor, 
Wm. E. McLellin, Jared Carter, Charles C. Rich, 
Krastus Snow, Orson Hyde, Geo. A. Smith, Newel 
Knight, Amasa M. Lyman, Reynolds Cahoon (whose 
son William F’. was the first flyman at the Salt Lake 
Theatre) Samuel H. Smith, A. O. Smoot, and many 
others too numerous to mention. In fact, it is amaz- 
ing to know how many of those participating in 
musical and dramatic activities in the Rocky Moun- 
tains can trace their forebears back to the town of 
Kirtland, Ohio. 

But Father Time’s scene-shifter must get to 
work. In 1838, because of increasing persecution, the 
majority of the ‘‘Saints,’’ as they have always been 
familiarly called, left Kirtland and settled in Mis- 
souril, where their tribulations multiplied to such 
an extent that the whole people were eventually 
driven from the state. 

There was no make-believe in the exciting occur- 
rences of those times. They were too full of real 
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sorrow and affliction to admit of any “‘stage bust- 
ness.’’ Yet, even m these, the darkest days of 
‘‘Mormon’’ history, the innate love of the people for 
clean and wholesome social enjoyment lightened 
their cares and eased their burdens. 
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In Nauvoo THE BEAUTIFUL 


rrerR the Missouri expulsion, the 
main body of the Saints crossed the 
Mississippi and finally settled in a lit- 
tle town called Commerce, on the east 
side of the ‘‘father of waters,’’ about two hundred 
and thirty-two miles southwest of Chicago. The site 
selected was on a bank in a curve of the river and 
offered a magnificent view. The ground rose grad- 
ually from the river for a mile or so, then merged 
into a prairie. It was, however, wet and marshy, 
and only the characteristic zeal and energy of the 
settlers brought about its redemption. In a few 
short years the place was a veritable beauty spot 
and boasted twenty thousand inhabitants. The name 
was changed to Nauvoo, which means ‘‘the beauti- 
Tule 
Here, between 1839 and 1844, the main body of 
the church enjoyed comparative peace and pros- 
perity, with a thriving city and adjacent farms. And 
here the first real effort was put forth by the people 
to foster the drama. A theatre and dance hall com- 
bined provided for their enjoyment. Joseph Smith, 
himself, was fond of good clean sport and occasion- 
ally engaged in foot-racing, wrestling and pull- 
ing sticks, a popular sport in those early days. He 
fostered the drama by organizing a dramatic com- 
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pany and was foremost in encouraging the produc- 
tion of classical plays. 

Among the first and foremost of the Nauvoo 
actors, and one who whetted the appetite of the 
Nauvoo people for good plays, was Thomas A. Lyne, 
a Philadelphia convert to the ‘‘Mormon”’ religion. 
Lyne had appeared with Junius Brutus Booth, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Ellen Tree and other renowned 
players, and had himself been a star, playing Rich- 
elieu—the second in this country, it was said, to have 
assumed the role. 

A sensation was created in theatrical circles 
when this sterling actor became an adherent of the 
‘‘Mormon’’ faith, for these people were then consid- 
ered quite out of the pale of Christian civilization. 
His conversion was brought about by his brother- 
in-law, George J. Adams, an actor of no mean ability, 
who had become an enthusiastic follower of the 
Nauvoo prophet, and who had been sent on a 
proselyting mission to Philadelphia. 

Adams is said to have been an impressive and 
a powerful preacher of the new religion, and very 
soon after explaining the doctrines to Lyne con- 
vinced the actor of their truth. In order to raise 
funds to go on with the work of proselyting, the 
two brothers-in-law organized a company, secured 
a theatre, and played ‘‘Richard the Third’’ for a 
week. The enterprise resulted in a good profit, 
which was turned over to Adams to enable him to 
hire halls and meet the expenses of his missionary 
work. 

After his**onversion, Lyne became restless and 
traveled to Nauvoo, where he met Joseph Smith, 
Brigham Young and other leaders of the church, 
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and became popular with the Saints. Among the 
plays which Lyne produced were ‘‘ Virginius,’’ ‘‘ The 
Iron Chest,’’ ‘‘Damon and Pythias,’’ ‘‘ William 
Tell’? and ‘‘Pizarro.’’ These strong declamatory 
offerings, presented by such a virile actor as 
was Lyne, thrilled the Nauvoo Saints as they had 
never been thrilled before; and no doubt, while in 
Kirtland occurred the period of dramatic gestation, 
in Nauvoo was born the lusty theatrical infant that 
carried later into the Rocky Mountains the real 
spirit of the stage. 

Lyne’s productions took such a hold on the com- 
munity that Brigham Young, himself, played the 
part of the High Priest in ‘‘ Pizarro’’ with great suc- 
cess, assuming the role with real dignity. Others 
who took part in the Nauvoo plays, were Erastus 
Snow and George A. Smith, also prominent mem- 
bers of the Church. 

It was here that Lyne met a man destined to 
be closely identified with Brigham Young in his 
family relations as well as in the building of a great 
playhouse in the Rockies. That man was Hiram B. 
Clawson. He was born November 7, 1826, in Utica, 
New York, and attended the Utica Academy. 

Through the death of his father, Hiram was 
early thrown upon his own resources and became 
master of several trades, laying the foundation for 
his future valuable services among his people. Soon 
after the death of his father, his mother joined the 
Latter-day Saints, and in 1841 emigrated with her 
two sons, Hiram and John, and her two daughters, 
to Nauvoo. There Hiram, who was a gifted reciter, 
sought membership in the debating society, which 
was held in the Prophet’s residence, but a number 
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From an old Daguerreotype taken in Nauvoo about the time he appeared as 
the High Priest in “Pizarro” 


IN NAUVOO THE BEAUTIFUL 


of the older members, deeming him too young, ob- 
jected. Joseph Smith was Hiram’s warm friend and 
wanted to admit him, but meantime introduced him 
to Thomas A. Lyne, saying ‘‘Here’s a boy who is 
clever at mimicry. I wish you would give him a 
chance.’ 

Young Clawson accepted the only position va- 
cant at the time—that of a property man’s assistant, 
who sat in the flies and threw down fire from heaven, 
required in the play of ‘‘Pizarro.’’? From then on 
he played in all of Lyne’s productions, traveling 
with the company down the Mississippi, where they 
made frequent appearances at river towns between 
Nauvoo engagements. In this association with Lyne, 
Hiram B. Clawson learned all the rudiments of 
stagecraft and theatrical management which were 
to be brought into full play in a later epoch of ‘‘ Mor- 
mon’’ history. 

The enjoyment of these plays in Nauvoo, did not 
last very long. lyne, himself, becoming dis- 
affected, left the Church and disappeared from 
Nauvoo, not to be heard of again for many 
years. His advent into Nauvoo society, however, 
was worth while to the Saints, for his work gave 
them a dramatic awakening they would probably not 
otherwise have experienced. For himself, person- 
ally, they cared not whence he came nor whither he 
went, but the dramatic legacy he left behind was of 
great import. The plays produced, as the titles in- 
dicate, were partly historical, full of heroism, fealty, 
friendship, love and faith, and besides being a source 
of recreation to them, really strengthened the people 
in their determination to be true to their convic- 
tions, come weal or woe. And surely did come woe, 
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for trouble again began to brew which finally re- 
sulted in the martyrdom of their leader. 

It is needless here to give the details of the as- 
sassination of Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, 
at Carthage, Illinois, June 27th, 1844. But it is of 
interest to me, at least, to know that my mother, 
Christiana Dollinger, then nine years old, was living 
at Nauvoo at the time. She remembered well the 
day of the murder and related to me the following 
circumstances: 


“T knew Joseph Smith and as a tiny child often sat 
on his knee and talked to him face to face. I went to 
school at the Mansion House with his children, Joseph 
and Frederick. When the word came from Carthage 
that Joseph and his brother Hyrum were murdered in 
cold blood by a ruthless and wicked mob, all Nauvoo 
was in great sorrow and mourning. My father and 
mother and our family cried and wept bitterly; from 
every house came the loud sounds of lamentation and 
mourning. 

“T stood on the corner of Main and Mulholland 
Streets and saw the cortege, or procession, pass that 
brought their bodies from Carthage to Nauvoo. They 
were taken to the Mansion House and lay there in 
state until the time of burial. I saw them in their cof- 
fins or caskets. I saw their wounds. 

“After the death of Joseph Smith, my father was 
taken ill with fever and died, leaving mother and her 
two little girls (my sister and me) to fight the battle 
alone. Mother was a New Yorker; was born on Hous- 
ton Street when that was a residential part of the city. 
I was baptized a Presbyterian at Saint Paul’s George 
Washington Church, which still stands on lower Broad- 
way, but father and mother became converts to the 
“Mormon” Church and moved to Nauvoo. 

“Soon after father’s death the people of the Church 
were driven from Nauvoo by a mob. We were among 
those forced to flee, and while being taken down the 
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river to a place of safety could distinctly hear the firing 
of cannon in the city. Through fear I was stricken 
with fever and became delirious. The house where we 
camped was an old one—the best we could get. We 
slept on straw beds on the floor. It was a rainy season, 
and the roof leaked. We were often rained on but 
when the sun shone we dried our clothes. 

“We were dependent upon a relief committee for 
our food, and waited their coming—once a week. I 
was just recovering from the fever brought on by ex- 
posure and it was past the time for our expected ra- 
tions. We were getting very hungry. Sister Spencer 
said to my mother ‘Let us pray.’ I was not able to 
kneel, but I prayed. The children all knelt in prayer 
and just as they were rising to their feet, there, 
through the open doorway we saw Mr. Dresser, one of 
the Committee, astride a mule loaded down with our 
rations. 

“‘Good morning, Sister Spencer,’ he greeted her. 

“Ts that you Mr. Dresser? Thank the Lord!’ she 
exclaimed gratefully. 

““T’ve brought you something to eat’, he said. Sis- 
ter Spencer’s eyes twinkled humorously. 

“ ‘Well, I don’t care’, she told him, ‘the Lord sent 
it, even if the devil brought it.’ 

“He laughingly dismounted and came in bringing 
the food, and cheering us up with his happy smile.” 


And thus were tragedy, drama, comedy combined! 

Following Joseph Smith’s death and the expul- 
sion of his people from their beautiful city of Nau- 
voo, Brigham Young was chosen leader of the 
Church, and, with his face turned toward the Rocky 
Mountains, where Joseph Smith had prophesied the 
Saints would be driven and there become a prosper- 
ous people, the stage was set for one of the most 
remarkable journeys in history. 

Perhaps the reader may wonder what all this has 
to do with the story of an Old Playhouse. I ean 
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only answer that had Joseph Smith failed to assert 
his clams to the first and subsequent visions, or to 
bring forth the ‘‘Book of Mormon,’’ there would 
have been no ‘‘Mormon’”’ history, no Nauvoo dra- 
matic setttgs; no march across the plains by Brig- 
ham Young; no drama in Utah; no story of a roman- 
tic Old Playhouse. 


Ruins of the Nauvoo Temple 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE DRAMA OF THE PLAINS 


HE ExoDuS from Nauvoo began February 4, 

1846. The people crossed the Mississippi in 

ferries until the river froze over, then they 

crossed on the ice. In ten days one thou- 
sand persons with their teams and effects were 
moved to the Iowa side of the river. The following 
graphic paragraph is found in Orson F. Whitney’s 
History of Utah: 


“Sugar Creek, nine miles westward, was made the 
rendezvous and starting-point of the great overland 
pilgrimage. Here the advance companies pitched their 
tents, and awaited the coming of their leaders. The 
weather was bitter cold, the ground snow-covered and 
frozen, and the general prospect before the pilgrims 
so cheerless and desolate as to have discouraged souls 
less trustful in Providence, less inured to hardship 
than they. It was February 5th that the first camp 
formed on Sugar Creek. That night—a bitter night— 
nine wives became mothers; nine children were born 
in tents and wagons in that wintry camp. How these 
tender babes, these sick and delicate women were cared 
for under such conditions, is left to the imagination 
of the sensitive reader. How these Mormon exiles, 
outcasts of civilization, carrying their aged, infirm and 
helpless across the desolate plains and prairies were 
tracked and trailed thereafter by the nameless graves 
of their dead, is a tale, which, though often attempted, 
has never been and never will be told.” 
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During the month of March one thousand wagons 
were moving across Iowa to the Missouri River; 
but before reaching that point, the Mexican War 
broke out. To add to the discomfiture of the ‘‘ Mor- 
mon’’ women especially, a call was made by the 
Government for five hundred of their young men to 
go to California. These were furnished. The men 
made the longest and greatest infantry march in 
history. One of their number was the first to dis- 
cover gold in California. A monument to the mem- 
ory of the ‘‘Mormon Battalion,’’ costing two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, has just been erected on the 
Capitol grounds, Salt Lake City. 

In April, 1846, the start for the Rocky Mountains 
was made from Winter Quarters, afterwards called 
Florence, a suburb of Omaha. And the practical 
mind of Brigham Young brought into the historic 
pilgrimage a company of men destined to take an 
active part in an Old Playhouse as yet undreamed 
of. This was Captain William Pitt’s Brass Band 
that had cheered the people in Nauvoo. 

Col. Thomas L. Kane, in one of his addresses on 
these pioneer days, said: 


“The orchestra in service on the occasion of the 
departure from Winter Quarters astonished one by its 
numbers and fine drill. The story was told that an 
eloquent “Mormon” missionary had converted its mem- 
bers in a body at an English town, a stronghold of the 
sect, and that they took up their trumpets, drums and 
hautboys together, and followed him to America.” 


It was the habit of the Saints to praise the Lord 
in song and dance. It was not prayer alone that 
sustained them. In the early part of the journey, 
when the day’s march was over and the wagons were 
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rounded up, logs would be piled high on the camp- 
fires, and soon all would join in song or dance to the 
music of the band. I quote again from Colonel 
Kane: 


“Tt had the strangest effect in the world to listen to 
their sweet music winding over the uninhabited coun- 
try. * * * It might be when you were hunting a 
ford over the great Platte, the dreariest of all wild 
rivers; perplexed among the far reaching sand bars 
and curlew shallows of its shifting bed—the wind ris- 
ing would bring you the first faint thought of a melody 
and you recognized it—perhaps a home-loved theme of 
Mendelssohn away there in the Indian marches.” 


For more than 
three months the 
pil? wim band 
trudged westward 
away from civiliza- 
tion. Those who 
have witnessed the 
moving picture, 
Dw The “Covered 
hin i) Wagon,’’ depicting 
VY the experiences of 
the Oregon pioneers, can get some idea of the hard- 
ships encountered. ‘‘The Covered Wagon”’ contains 
one scene in which the Oregon train found a buffalo 
skull upon which was written ‘‘Pioneers camped 
here June 3, 1847, making 15 miles today,—all well 
—Brigham Young.’’ 

With the ‘‘Mormon”’ caravan there was no lust 
for gold—only a desire for peace and a haven of re- 
fuge. But while prayers and sermons helped to sat- 
isfy their souls, hymns and old fashioned dances 
kept them from murmuring. Often they would form 
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themselves into a solid phalanx, and with their 
hymn books in hand, trudging through the dusty, 
trackless desert, raise their voices in singing their 
favorite hymns. 


For a number of years many companies, follow- 
ing the pioneer group, wended their way across the 
plains. My own mother and father came in 1859, 
my mother with a baby, my eldest brother, in arms, 
undertaking the journey with all its hardships and 
privations. 

A new method was inaugurated in 1855-6, when 
the handeart companies were organized. These emi- 
grants walked all the way, each pulling a two-wheel- 
ed cart into which was carried their meager neces- 
sities. These companies endured the greatest hard- 
ships and left many graves in the wilderness. And 
yet these people enjoyed the campfires, singing ‘‘ Aye 
the Merry Mormons’’ and the ‘‘Hand Cart Song.’’ 
The chorus of the last named runs as follows: 


For some must push and some must pull, 
As we go marching up the hill; 

So merrily on the way we go 
Until we reach the Valley, oh! 


An ineident that will show the spirit of the 
people is told of Thomas Dobson. Tommy was 
from Lancashire, England, where his parents were 
converted to the ‘‘Mormon’’ faith. The pilgrim- 
age of this family across the sea and to the Valley 
is in itself an interesting story. They crossed the 
plains in 1856, with the handearts and their com- 
pany was caught in the cold fall storms. Tommy 
was a good singer and dancer. But during the mel- 
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ancholy trip his feet unfortunately became frozen. 
Oh, the torments the boy suffered on account of his 
inability to join in the merriment around the camp- 
fires! 

It happened, however, that one evening there was 
a wedding on the plains. That night the bride and 
groom were rounded up and the fires lighted. Then 
came the strains of a violin, and the patter of a clog- 
dancer. It was almost too much for Tommy, but 
when a neighbor poked him and said, ‘‘ You can’t do 
that now, Tommy,’’ the challenge crazed him. He 
sprang on the end-gate, threw off his foot bandages 
and danced the clog at a pace that astonished that 
wedding party in the wilderness. And the marvel 
of it was that he never put back his bandages. His 
frozen feet were cured! 

Years afterward while I was a police judge in 
Salt Lake City, I knew Dobson well as a special 
policeman and neighbor, and he could then sing the 
‘‘Hand Cart Song’’ and dance the highland-fling 
with astonishing verve. 

Going back to the original pioneer group, it is 
interesting to contemplate the confidence Brigham 
Young had in his ability to find a haven of rest for 
his people. In spite of their devout faith, there was 
some wavering on the part of the less confident. It 
was a moment of supreme joy to all when the com- 
pany finally stood at the gateway to the great Salt 
Lake Valley—‘‘the end of the long, long trail’’— 
and realized their journey was at an end when they 
saw their prophet wave his hand across the valley 
and heard him utter those prophetic words, ‘‘ This is 
the place!’’ 

Again you ask what all this has to do with the 
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story of an Old Playhouse? And again I can only 
answer that these streams of immigrants, journeying 
into the valley of the Great Salt Lake, furnished the 
background and produced the atmosphere in which 
only it was possible to build the structure destined 
to play a prominent part in advancing a civilization 
in the wilderness. 
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Etching from Handeart Statuette 
in Bureau of Information, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Thorleif Knaphus, sculptor. 
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THE OL_p BowEry 


or the first year or two after arriving in 

Salt Lake Valley, the pioneers were kept too 

busy raising foodstuffs for their sustenance, 

and building forts to protect themselves 
from the Indians, to think much about the drama. 
The Nauvoo Brass Band still continued to enspirit 
them. What they sometimes lacked in food was made 
up In music and social enjoyment. But the memory 
of the plays produced in Nauvoo was fresh in the 
minds of many and a longing for something different 
in their social lives found definite expression in the 
year 1850. 

For a long time it was understood that ‘‘ Robert 
Macaire’’ was the first play ever witnessed in Utah, 
but in a chapter on the drama contained in Orson F. 
Whitney’s ‘‘ History of Utah,’’ the following foot- 
note appears (Vol. 2, p. 32): 


“Mr. Henry P. Richards, one of the earliest connect- 
ed with the drama in Salt Lake City, has informed us 
that a play entitled “The Triumph of Innocence,” in 
which he took part, was presented at “The Bowery” 
some time before “Robert Macaire,” and that the dra- 
matic company to which he belonged, and which gave 
this pioneer performance, was organized at the home 
of Joseph L. Heywood, in the 17th Ward, with Robert 
Campbell as president. Its other members were Henry 
P. Richards, George Nebeker, W. D. Young, John L. 
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Smith, William Glover, John Pyper, [an uncle of the 
author] Ensign Rich, Edgar Blodgett, William Hyde, 
(afterwards founder of Hyde Park, Cache County), Mrs. 
J. L. Heywood, Mrs. Sarah Lawrence Kimball and Miss 
Sarah Badlam. The orchestra was composed of mem- 
bers of the Nauvoo Brass Band. Phil Margetts played 
the cornet. After “The Triumph of Innocence,” sev- 
eral other pieces were presented by this company prior 
to the performance of “Robert Macaire”’ by Messrs 
Kay, Clawson and others.” 


This statement by Mr. Richards is the only in- 
formation obtainable concerning the company he re- 
ferred to. 

John S. Lindsay in his book, ‘‘The Mormons and 
the Theatre,’’ states that ‘‘Robert Macaire’’ was 
staged in 1850. So also writes H. G. Whitney in his 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Drama in Utah.’’ Phil Margetts, in 
an article published in the Juvenile Instructor, in 
19038, says he arrived in Salt Lake City September 1, 
1850. So the plays Mr. Richards stated as having 
been presented in The Bowery must have been few 
and the company short-lived. Mr. Margetts, in the 
article referred to, states: 


“There were no dramatic or operatic companies and 
but very few people living in the city as compared with 
today—but the dramatic instinct existed and soon 
found voice in the organization of the Deseret Dra- 
matic Association. 

“Those who engineered the scheme, the pioneers of 
practical theatricals between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean, (and which has been a steady un- 
ceasing growth until the present time) were nearly all 
members of the ‘Nauvoo Brass Band’ which was or- 
ganized in Nauvoo by the Prophet Joseph Smith, and 
was reorganized in Salt Lake in the year 1850. Among 
those who met in the old band wagon at the South- 
west corner of North Temple and First West streets, 
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THE OLD BOWERY 


were Captain William Pitt, William Clayton, John Kay, 
James Ferguson, Henry Margetts, Hiram B. Clawson, 
Horace K. Whitney, William H. Kimball, George D. 
Grant, Robert T. Burton, Edmund Ellsworth, William 
Glover, Philip Margetts, and a few others. Of the la- 
dies I will mention Miss Orum, and Miss Margaret 
Judd, now Mrs. M. J. Clawson. Many others were 
actuated by a similar desire, realizing that the hard- 
ships through which the people had passed should be 
beguiled in some manner, and what way more effectual- 
ly, for the time being, than good, wholesome, dramatic 
entertainment! Accordingly, in the year 1850, the 
“Deseret Dramatic Association” was organized by my- 
self and those whose names I have mentioned. 

“The next step was to find a place in which to give 
our performances. There was no hall of sufficient di- 
mensions suitable for the purpose, but this difficulty 
was overcome in the adoption of what was known as 
the ‘Old Bowery,’ the meeting place of the people, a 
place amply capacious for the purpose. As its name 
suggests, it was covered with branches of trees. So 
we erected a temporary stage in the ‘Old Bowery,’ and 
supplied it with the best equipment obtainable at that 
time. “The groves were God’s first temples,’ and a 
grove, or something resembling it, was our first dra- 
matic temple, and there, in the spring of 1851, we pre- 
sented to a delighted audience the two-act drama en- 
titled ‘Robert Macaire,’ with the following cast of 
characters: 


TRGB CEE YR ee a mee ree ea John Kay 
A GCGUCS SUTOP....-as2ncneneescennssaenceanentonecnensannesees H. B. Clawson 
JOVI. eeseneep en ean E. Martin 
I AR oe ee ee ee Philip Margetts 
UG CROLL eee a ae oO cae ae we Sees William Glover 
UE LE Sri I Na an a ah ee ee E. Ellsworth 
Sergeant Loupy....--------------------------eeeeeneenees H. K. Whitney 
STH T 11'S Wn ong n Se ot nana ins as nntnanstanseceuoetoceae H. Margetts 
TERI CSS. PEE EO ee ee eer eos R. Judd 
Gendarmes...----------------- William Kimball and G. D. Grant 
WGI Ss ee ee ck Miss Mary Orum 
QU ETITGIVEL I Cnr acco onk <-na 4 Sn saan teen eee eer eee Miss M. Judd 
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There is some conflict as to the place of origin 
of the Deseret Musical and Dramatic Company. 
Whitney’s History of Utah records that: 


“Utah’s first dramatic company was organized at 
the house of William Clayton in the Seventeenth Ward, 
Salt Lake City. Robert Campbell was its president and 
A. M. Musser, secretary. The corps dramatique, a 
portion of whom appeared in the initial performance at 
the Bowery were: Hiram B. Clawson, James Ferguson, 
Philip Margetts, John Kay, Horace K. Whitney, Robert 
Campbell, Robert T. Burton, George D. Grant, Edmund 
Ellsworth, Henry Margetts, Edward Martin, William 
Glover, and William Clayton. The ladies were: Miss 
Orum, Miss Judd and Miss Mary Badlam.”’ 


The conflict here noted might be easily adjusted 
with the statement that the members of the Nauvoo 
Brass Band and others met at the band wagon as 
stated by Mr. Margetts and later at the home of 
William Clayton where the permanent organization 
was effected. Such a conclusion seems reasonable. 

Here an erroneous impression should be correct- 
ed. Both John 8. Lindsay and Phil Margetts aver 
that the first dramatic performances were given in 
the bowery, which stood near the site of the 
present ‘‘Mormon’’ Tabernacle. It was a structure 
covered with boughs and limbs of trees, and used 
in the summer time for religious purposes. As the 
plays were given in the winter of 1850-51 and spring 
of 1851, it is quite certain that unless the winters 
were milder then than now and the people warmer 
blooded, the performances were not staged in that 
unprotected summer bowery, but rather in a wooden 
building erected prior to 1850, located in the south- 
east corner of the Temple Block, and which took on 
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the name of the ‘‘Old Bowery,’’ probably after a 
New York theatre of that name. Mrs. Margaret 
Clawson, nee Judd, who was in the original cast of 
‘“Robert Macaire,’’ so declared in her lifetime. 


ken 


ls 


The “Old Bowery,” Salt Lake City 


Phil Margetts in his article says of the first per- 
formance: 


“I wish the younger portion of the community to 
distinctly understand that those who were living in 
these valleys at the time I speak of and who played in 
the first organized dramatic company, were not born in 
Utah, but were among those who immigrated to the 
Territory from all parts of the world. Many came from 
large cities, both on the other side of the water and 
from the Eastern cities of America, so that we had in 
our midst some of the best mechanics, best artist- 
musicians, and a great many possessing a wonderful 
amount of dramatic talent; consequently we were pre- 
pared to commence right in our efforts to form a stock 
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company that in after years was considered second to 
none west of New York. The beginning was, all things 
considered, truly worthy the sequel, and I would not 
have my friends suppose for a moment that everything 
connected with our first presentation of the drama in 
Utah was crude, imperfect and without its redeeming 
features. It is true we were beset by annoyances of 
various kinds for want of materials, etc., but what we 
lacked in that respect we made up in the general con- 
sideration of the beholders in large and heavy drafts 
on their imaginations.” 


The orchestra used in the ‘‘Old Bowery’’ was 
selected from members of the Nauvoo Brass Band 
and was directed by the band-master, Captain Wil- 
liam Pitt, who played violin and flute. Jacob F. 
Hutchison played violin and clarinet; James 
Smithies, cello. Other members were David Smith 
and George Warde. Messrs. Kay, Burton, Clayton 
and Whitney, when not taking part upon the stage, 
also assisted in the orchestra. 

It seems difficult to get particulars of the plays 
produced in this building, as no bills have been 
preserved, so far as I can discover. 

Though the Deseret News was first printed in 
June, 1850, it was only a four-page weekly publica- 
tion, and contained no mention of this or subsequent 
plays produced in the ‘‘Old Bowery.’’ There are 
some notices of concerts given for various benefits, 
and on November 7, 1850, we read that a concert 
was given to liquidate debts incurred on carriages 
used to convey band instruments. <A farce is re- 
ferred to but no title mentioned. 
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THE SoctaL HAL 


N THE YEAR 1850, an amusement house was 

opened at the Warm Springs, but so far as 

can be ascertained no dramatic performances 

were given there. The building was used al- 
most exclusively for dancing. A number of printed 
invitations to concerts and socials are in the posses- 
sion of the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers at the 
State Capitol, and one written in fine script is as 
follows: 


G. S. L. City, Dec. 10/51 


The company of Mr. Kinsey and Lady is re- 
spectfully solicited to attend a grand Military Ball, 
given by Professor Ballo at the Bath House, on 
Friday the 12th Decr. 1851, at 4 o’clock P. M. 


William Staines 
Doctor Andrews 


N.B. Admittance for Gentleman and Lady Three Dollars 


Bari Manacers ! 


ScHEME 
Professor Ballo’s Military Band will be in at- 
tendance and will open the Ball with 
Governor Young’s Grand March......By D. Ballo 
President Kimball’s Grand March.... do 
President Richards’ Grand March.... do 
Governor Young’s Grand Quickstep do 
Durine THE Repast 


Grand March from the opera of Tancreda 


JE@GG INGE ei ee eee Arranged by D. Ballo 
I Should Like to Marry......-- do 
Life on the Ocean’s Wave...... do 
TD CSCTRE MV QUES en. cee. saeeeee nd eee do 
&c., &c 
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The Bath House hall was a long way from the 
heart of the city, however, and was soon abandoned 
for social uses and another structure erected which 
was to be the city’s chief place of amusement for a 
number of years to come. 

This new social center, known as the Social 
Hall, located on State, between South Temple and 
First South streets, was completed late in 1852. Al- 
most simultaneously the Deseret Dramatic Associa- 
tion was organized, absorbing the old Musical and 
Dramatic Company. The new company elected Bish- 
op Alonzo H. Raleigh as its first president. Later 
James W. Cummings held that position. Those who 


President's Party 


Hiram Clawson and Ladies 
are respectfully invited to attend a Festival 


in the 
Social Hall 
On Thurs., Jan 21, at 2 o’clock P. M. precisely 
MANAGERS 
Ezra T. Benson Franklin D. Richards 
Lorenzo Snow Jedediah M. Grant 


FurNIsHING CoMMITTEE 
Edward Hunter, Edwin D. Woolley, Nathaniel H. Felt, 


NV. B.—Supper will be spread promptly at six o’clock 
(Five Dollars per Couple) 


G. 8. L. City, Jan 24, 1858. 


THE SOCIAL HALL 


remember the staid, sober Bishop Raleigh, can 
scarcely imagine him acting in that capacity. But 
such was the spirit of the times. Dramatic neces- 
sity was no respecter of persons; it called into ac- 
tive service men and women of all occupations. 

The Social Hall was dedicated Saturday, Janu- 
ary 1, 1853. Considered in the light of present 
day accomplishments, it was a rather insignifi- 
cant structure. The auditorium was only forty by 
sixty feet, with a capacity of about three hundred, 
which was often crowded to nearer four hundred; 
its stage twenty by forty, with basement in which 
were two dressing rooms and a banquet hall. It 
was of adobe with shingle roof. But what this new 
auditorium lacked in capacity, was made up in 
warmth and spirit, for it was the loved center of 
Salt Lake’s socials, meetings, plays, dances, ban- 
quets, for many years. Several sessions of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature were also held within its walls. 

With the building of this hall, a new and distinc- 
tive social and dramatic era began in Salt Lake 
City. The opening exercises consisted of a social 
in the afternoon and a grand ball in the evening, to 
which invitations were issued by the Church Presi- 
dent, Brigham Young. It was a red-letter day for 
the city, especially for those fortunate enough to 
receive invitations. The only gloom evidenced was 
on the part of those who were prevented from at- 
tending on account of the limited capacity of the 
building. 

The occasion of the dedication brought together 
and united all the various dramatic elements in Salt 
Lake City, and promised an outlet for the unusual 
talent possessed by many who had emigrated from 
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England and eastern America, and by the young 
people of that day. 

The initial performance at the Social Hall was 
the subject of much conjecture for some years. Ed- 
ward W. Tullidge in The History of Salt Lake City, 
John 8. Lindsay in The Mormons and the Theatre, 
and Orson EF. Whitney in the first volume of History 
of Utah all declare it to have been ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons.’’ John T. Caine’s memory gave it as *‘ Piz- 
arro,’’ while still others thought it was ‘‘Money.’’ 
The date was said to have been Jaunary 19, 1853. 
Later the diary of James Ferguson was found and 
it recorded that ‘‘Don Caesar De Bazan’’ was the 
opening bill with a farce entitled ‘‘The Irish Lion’’; 
also that the date was January 17, 1853. As Mr. 
Ferguson kept a daily journal and was the leading 
actor of the Dramatic company, Mr. Whitney in vol- 
ume four of his great work corrected himself and 
accepted Mr. Ferguson’s statement as the true solu- 
tion of the controversy. It was two nights later 
when ‘‘The Lady of Lyons’’ was produced with the 
following cast: 


Claudem Viel notte et nen James Ferguson 
UVIONSUCTINEES COUS CC 1) eeeatee nena nee a David Candland 
Monsveurs Glave ee eee John T. Caine 
COUR D Ging sees a nee John D .T. McAllister 
Mons- Deschappicenmer a sat. eee Horace K. Whitney 
Landlord 2 eke etc eee ee Philip Margetts 
Pauline. Deschapplesss2. 2s eee Mrs. Wheelock 
Madame Deschapples.............-.---++-- Mrs. M. G. Clawson 
Widow Melnotte 1 eee Mrs. Sarah Cooke 


Whatever the play, the opening of this hall 
marked the beginning of a series of productions of 
far-reaching influence on the drama of Western 
America. 
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The Social Hall orchestra was of unusual excel- 
lence. Directed by Dominico Ballo, a former band- 
master of West Point, a graduate of the Milan Con- 
servatory in Italy, and a clarinet player of unusual 
ability, it shared honors with the actors. 

From the beginning the plays in the Social Hall 
had cordial receptions, and the players became great 
favorites. No salaries were paid. It was literally 
a community enterprise. The only reward was an 
occasional benefit and the applause that came over 
the foot-lights. 

The minutes of the association for the first two 
years are unobtainable, but the records of 1855-56 
are preserved. The notes of October 29, 1855, are 
interesting: 


“The Deseret Dramatic Association met at the So- 
cial Hall by appointment. 

“Meeting opened with prayer by Brother Wm. Pitt. 

“On motion, T. W. Ellerbeck was unanimously elect- 
ed secretary in place of Brother Asa Calkin who is ona 
mission. 

“Motioned and carried that ‘Leap Year’ be our first 
performance and that it be played the 6th of November 
next. 

“On motion, Brothers Wm. Pitt, William Willis and 
Wm. Henry Wilson were added to the association. 

“The part of Miss Flowerdew in ‘Leap Year’ was 
cast to Miss Tuckett. 

“After one or two songs by William Willis and the 
‘Cuckoo’ solo by Wm. Pitt on his violin, the meeting 
was adjourned until Tuesday evening for rehearsal. 

“The meeting closed by benediction from Jas. W. 
Cummings. 

Jos. M. Simmons, Sec. Pro Tem. 


Another item from the minutes of February 18, 
1856, sounds a pathetic note and indicates the 
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straightened circumstances of those who were fur- 
nishing amusement to the people in those days: 

“John M. Jones, First Violinist of the orchestra, re- 
ported that Ballo has written much music for the or- 
chestra and is in need of food. The buying of ten dol- 
lars’ worth which would be eight or ten pieces, was 
finally referred to President Young.” 


Of course, President Young came quickly to 
the musician’s relief. 

It seems impossible to find a correct roster of the 
Deseret Dramatic Association, but the available rec- 
ords name the following as members who received 


tickets of admission to performances: 


Brigham Young 
Hiram B. Clawson 
James Ferguson 
John T. Caine 
Orson K. Whitney 
Joseph M. Simmons 
David Candland 
Henry Maiben 
David McKenzie 
William Derr 
John R. Clawson 
James M. Barlow 
Wm. C. Dunbar 
Wm. C. Staines 
John Squires 
Philip Margetts 
Horace K. Whitney 
William Clayton 
Wm. H. Kimball 
Edmund Ellsworth 
Robert Campbell 
W. R. Judd 

J. Grimshaw 
Edward Martin 


Wm. Glover 
Claude Clive 

D. Balls 

J. KF. Hutchinson 
William Pitt 
Myron Brewer 
Joshua Midgley 
Henry Margetts 
Robert T. Burton 
Geo. D. Grant 

D. O. Calder 

Wm. Broomhead 
Dominico Ballo 
John Kay 
Bernard Snow 
James Smithies 
Jesse C. Little 

J. D. T. McAllister 
Henry E. Bowring 
Jas. W. Cummings 
Wm. H. Wilson 
Wm. Willis 
Thomas Higes 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Hawkins 
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Robert G. Taylor Phebe Kimball 
John N. Jones Mrs. Myers 
Mrs. John Hyde Mrs. Cyrus (Mary) 
Mrs. H. B. Clawson Wheelock 

(Margaret Judd) Mrs. Henry (Mercy) 
Mrs. H. E. Bowring Tuckett 
Mrs. Sarah Cooke Miss Mary Badlam 
Mrs. Joseph Bull Miss E. Wood 
Miss Mary Orum Miss E. Lawrence 
Luna Young Mrs. Sarah M. Kimball 


Not all the above were actors. Some were hon- 
orary members, some musicians, some stage hands, 
doorkeepers, ushers, and utility men and women. 
But all active members worked without pay, except, 
as before stated, to share in an occasional benefit. 

David McKenzie, who later became one of the 
most popular of the local players, furnished me with 
the following account of his invitation to the Des- 
eret Dramatic Association: 


“My first connection with any stage was the result 
of a mistake. Robert G. Taylor and myself arrived in 
in the city from Scotland in October, 1854. We called 
at John Lyon’s to whom I had a letter of introduction, 
where a convivial party was being held. During the 
evening Brother Taylor delivered two recitations, and 
so impressed Brother Lyon with his ability that he in- 
vited him to attend a meeting to be held in the Social 
Hall, only two evenings later, for the organization of 
a theatrical company to play through the winter. 
Brother Lyon held the position of critic in the associa- 
tion, hence his influence. He introduced Brother Tay- 
lor to President Brigham Young at that meeting. He 
gave a recitation there, and was voted in as a member 
of the association, but Brother Lyon, in his motion, 
misnamed him David McKenzie. The correction elicited 
further inquiry, with the result that I was invited to 
attend the next meeting. I did so, and was installed 
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in the new company, not, however, as an actor like 
Brother Taylor, for I could not then recite, but to ren- 
der any assistance needed as a supernumerary. It was 
some time before I got parts of any importance, play- 
ing mostly second old men in the Social Hall.” 


A list of productions for the whole period of 
Social Hall activities cannot be found, but during the 
season of 1855 and 1866, the following plays and 
farces were among those given. 

‘*Ingomar’”’ 

‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’”’ 
‘“Rent Day’’ 

‘*Othello’’ 

**Luke the Laborer’’ 
‘‘New Way to Pay Old Debts’’ 
‘‘Richard III’ 

‘“‘The Widow’s Victim”’ 
‘‘His Last Legs”’ 

*‘Loan of a Lover”’ 
‘*Sketches in India’’ 
‘*Perfection”’ 

It is remarkable how few play-bills and casts 
have been preserved of the Social Hall days. Only 
two original programs have come into my hands: 
these through the courtesy of the families of Hiram 
B. Clawson and John T. Caine. They are repro- 
duced in this chapter. 

On March 31st, 1856, the close of the season, a 
benefit was given to the ladies of the company. The 
play was ‘‘Paul Pry.’’? Other features were given 
as follows: 

Dance by Mrs. Wilson; original recitation, (com- 
posed by John Hyde) Bernard Snow; Shakesperian 
readings, W. H. Wilson; Scotch dance, D. H. Suth- 
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erland; Song, ‘‘Three 
Grains ole (Cor n,?? 
Mrs. Leo Hawkins; 
Farce, ‘‘Widow’s 
Victim.”’ 

David Candland, 
the stage manager, in 
a curtain speech said: 


“The Deseret Dra- 
matic Association is 
composed of men and 
women who have to 
toil to the best of their 
ability to fill the 
vacuum in the inner 
man. Our ladies have 
to nurse between acts 
and scenes the little 
responsibilities of do- 
mestic life. * * * And, 
now, as the husband- 
man scatters the grain 
and hopes to gain and 
profit thereby, so will 
we be scattered, some 
to the field, some to 
the desk, and some to 
roam through the 
world and point poor 
erring man the way of 
life. And thus you and 
we may never meet 
again; but let us hope 
that whatever part is 
assigned us in the 
great drama of life, 
whether tragic or in 
the comedy of errors, 
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we may as creditably perform as we have here on this 
stage, and the great Stage Manager be as indulgent as 
our audiences; then, when the curtain falls on us and 
this world, may we enter the grand association of the 
actors behind the curtain and be weleomed with un- 
bounded applause. And now for the song and then 
‘Good night to all’.” 


The company and audience then sang, ‘‘ Aye, the 
Merry Mormon,’’ one verse and chorus of which 
run as follows: 


The Mormon father loves to see 
His Mormon family all agree, 
With prattling children on each knee 
Saying, “Daddy, I’m a Mormon!” 


Chorus— 
Hey the merry, aye the merry, 
Hey the happy Mormon! 
I never knew what joy was 
Till I became a Mormon. 


The Social Hall was often used for dances in 
which President Young joined—that is, in the ‘‘Co- 
tillion’’, the stately minuet, and other so-called 
**square’’ and kindred dances. Brigham Young was 
opposed to waltzing. The present day dancing would 
have called forth his unqualified condemnation. It 
is said that when asked once why he engaged in 
dancing, he replied, jocularly: ‘‘Besides my own 
I have the whole people’s burdens, and I get rid of 
them by kicking them off my toes.’’ 

The Deseret Dramatic Association continued to 
delight the people with splendid plays and produc- 
tions until an incident occurred which practically 
disbanded the company and sent its members to 
their various daily callings, some even to enact the 
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very unusual roles of de- 
fending their territory 
against what was consid- 
ered by the ‘‘Mormons’”’ 
to be an unjust and wick- 
ed attempt to drive them 
again from their homes. 
This was the approach of 
Johnston’s Army, and the 
inauguration of what has 
become known in history 
s ‘‘The Utah War.”’ 

Some sporadic attempts 
to revive previous suc- 
cesses in the Social Hall 
were made during the 
years 1858-9, and in 1860 
the house was reopened, 
but with little success, 
probably for the reason 
that so many of the fav- 
orites were not in evi- 
dence. Phil Margetts, in 
1857, was called on a mis- 
sion to EKurope to preach 
the Gospel as interpreted 
by the Latter-day Saints. 
Imagine this comedian de- 
voting himself to serious 
ministerial work! He not 
only did it, but to reach 
his field of labor, in com- 
pany with seventy-two 
other elders, pulled a 
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handeart, such as has been heretofore mentioned in 
this story, across the plains from Salt Lake City to 
the Missouri River. 

John T. Caine performed a similar missionary 
service in the Sandwich Islands, leaving May 4, 
1854. He had previously become connected with the 
Deseret Dramatic Association, appearing first in 
‘‘The Lady of Lyons,’’ and had charge of the Social 
Hall, where he lived and where, on March 9, 1854, 
his son, John T. Caine, Jr., was born. Among Mr. 
Caine’s fellow missionaries to the Islands were Jo- 
seph F. Smith, Silas Smith, Edward Partridge, Wil- 
liam W. Cluff, Henry P. Richards, 8S. M. Molen, 
Ward E. Pack, Orson K. Whitney and William 
King. Arriving at San Francisco, these men, in or- 
der to secure passage money, worked at various em- 
ployments, Mr. Caine hiring out as a cook on a ranch 
at threshing time. 

On Mr. Caine’s return from Honolulu, late in 
1856, he resumed his connection with the dramatic 
company, succeeding David Candland as _ stage 
manager. 

Not only John T. Caine and Phil Margetts, 
but also James M. Barlow, William C. Dunbar and 
James Ferguson were called to go to Europe; 
Mrs. Tuckett, the leading woman, later accepted 
a proposition to go to Camp Floyd and _ play 
with the Military Dramatic Association; and Mrs. 
Mary Wheelock, an actress of great promise had 
gone to California with Colonel Steptoe’s troops. 

These changes, no doubt, had much to do with 
the disintegration of the Deseret Dramatic Associa- 
tion, which lived but in name only from that time 
until the building of the Salt Lake Theatre. 
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The first children’s operetta heard in the Valley 
was given in the Social Hall. It was billed as fol- 
lows: 


THE LOVES OF WOLFENSTEIN 


An operetta bouffe in four scenes, composed by 
H. G. and O. F. Whitney, with words and music 
original and selected. 


CHARACTERS 


Gonzago, Earl of Wolfenstein; contralto...................-.--- 

cca io PET oS Re ace atc Florence Whitney 
Gondolus, his esquire; basso buffo............ Charles Whitney 
Pisiecrates, the usurper; baritone......2.......:..-. John Sloan 
Sazophone, an old retainer; high tremolo....Joseph Caine 
Masquitobarre, captain of the guards; falsetto-............. 

sr eae ac eae ee A ee een ra J. R. Whitney 
Gamin, a vendor of news; vox jubilante........ Alma Sharp 
Piteh fOr less: minions of Plutocrates } oat John Park 

1 banjo and French harp |...-Louis Wells 


aria tee ‘ Tt epee SMR |. ee reo A. Lemon 
Aljepd0d ne .- cova n Please ....Jvohn Toronto 
Ingleside.........- . . a | tere F. Beesley 
Nea ae Voices a little mixed (7 * H. Felt 


Guinivere, betrothed to Gonzago, high soprano...........- 

wee eS pa Ph ae ha eee eee matee dspam OG Ee Grace Young 
Medora, her attendant ;alto-.................-..------- Deanie Caine 
Maids of honor, troops, furies, incantations, singing and 
burnt powder. 


The Social Hall continued to be used for socials 
and dances for more than half a century It was 
successively occupied as an M. I. A. library and 
gymnasium, a restaurant, and by Miss Maud May 
Babeock and her ‘‘ Varsity Players’’ as a ‘‘Little 
Theatre,’’ sponsored by the University of Utah. 
Many notable plays were staged there by Miss Bab- 
cock between 1918 and 1921. But Social Hall Alley, 
at first only an irregular driveway, of late years 
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became the thriving and busy ‘‘ Motor Avenue,’’ and 
as the ‘‘Little Theatre’’ stood in the middle of it 
and in the way of business progress, and in addition 
was condemned by the city as unsafe, of course it 
had to come down. 

A little grass plot, sacred to the memory of Salt 
Lake City’s early social joys, recreations and fan- 
cies, is all that now marks the site of the once fa- 
mous and revered Social Hall. 
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CHAPTER Six 
Tue Camp FLoyp THEATRE 


oHnston’s Army! What had that to do with 
the Salt Lake Theatre? Let me briefly tell 
the story. For it is an interesting episode 
and strange to say had much to do with the 
building of the Old Playhouse. 

In 1857 Utah was a territory of the United 
States, with territorial officers appointed by the 
President. Brigham Young was governor. William 
W. Drummond, an associate justice, who resigned 
in March, 1857, brought a number of charges against 
Governor Young and the ‘‘ Mormon’’ people. Among 
these was the statement that the records, papers, 
etc., of the Supreme Court had been destroyed by 
order of the church, and federal officers grossly in- 
sulted—a charge that was afterwards proved to be 
absolutely untrue, as the records were found intact. 
Nevertheless, the President of the United States, re- 
lying upon Drummond’s report, ordered an army to 
Utah. There was no immediate means of communi- 
cation and the army was on the way without the 
knowledge of Governor Young. 

On the 24th of July, a day celebrated in Utah as 
the anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers, the 
Saints to the number of 2687 persons, were com- 
memorating the event at Silver Lake, or Brighton, 
as it is called. It is one of nature’s beauty spots 
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PUG ALINE 


AT THE 


HEADWATERS OF BIG COTTONWOOD. 


Jawwithy— To otlemd a WieedNic Darky ov the 


Drake AW Dige Galtonmood Framyon, ow 
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yon, except on the camp gréund,. 


G. 8. L. City, July 18, 1856. 


Copy of invitation to Celebration at Silver Lake, Big Cottonwood 
Canyon, July 24, 1856 
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located over 9000 feet above sea level, in the tops of » 
the Wasatch range of mountains, about thirty miles 
southeast of, and nearly 5000 feet above Salt Lake 
City. Brigham Young’s camp was approximately 
the distance of one block from where the author has 
enjoyed a canyon home for the past thirty years. In 
that day, however, it required two days’ travel to 
reach the beautiful spot, while today an auto, trav- 
eling safely, makes the trip in an hour and a 
quarter. 


In the midst of the celebration, four travel-worn 
horsemen, one the city’s mayor, Abraham O. Smoot, 
father of our present United States Senator Reed 
Smoot, the others Judge Elias Smith, Judson Stod- 
ard and Orrin Porter Rockwell, galloped into the 
retreat and gave out the startling news that a United 
States army was on the way to Utah. At evening 
prayers, when all were assembled, General Daniel 
H. Wells informed the Saints of the army’s ap- 
proach. There was no undue excitement, however. 
Many engaged in the dance, and the concluding 
songs of the program were sung. But the next day 
all were on their homeward journey. 


While the avowed purpose of the government 
was to install a new governor and preserve peace in 
the territory, President Young, uninformed of this, 
thought otherwise. Apprehensive of violent inva- 
sion, he placed Utah under martial law and pre- 
pared to resist the entrance of the army. Echo Can- 
yon was fortified and some of the government trains 
were burned and their ruins left in the desert sun. 

Readers should remember these burned trains, 
for though it seems incredible, they had an impor- 
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tant part in the building of an Old Playhouse, as an 
incident recorded in another chapter will show. 

In the bloodless campaign that followed, the ac- 
tors who charmed the people at the Social Hall each 
played his part. Truly, ‘‘The world’s a theatre and 
the earth’s a stage which God and Nature do with 
actors fill.’’ 

In what was known as ‘‘The Nauvoo Legion,’’ 
Daniel H. Wells was Lieutenant-General, James 
Ferguson and Orson K. Whitney were adjutants, 
Hiram B. Clawson an aide-de-camp, and John T. 
Caine military secretary. George D. Grant was 
major-general; Robert T. Burton, colonel; John D. 
T. McAllister and A. H. Raleigh, (erstwhile presi- 
dent of the Deseret Dramatic Association) majors. 
William C. Dunbar, he of the bagpipes, was chap- 
lain. On General Grant’s staff were Joseph M. Sim- 
mons, David Candland, the stage manager, and Wil- 
ham Clayton. In the ordnance department were 
Robert L. Campbell, Edward Martin and Henry 
Maiben. 

In April, 1858, through the mediation of Col. 
Thomas L. Kane and a peace commission, it was 
agreed that the government troops should pass 
through Salt Lake City on condition that they would 
be stationed outside of the city. The ‘‘Mormon’’ 
leaders, however, in the light of the Nauvoo exper- 
iences, resolved upon a heroic measure. It was 
nothing more or less than another exodus,—the 
abandonment by thirty thousand people of their 
homes, leaving only enough guards to burn their 
houses and crops in case of one overt act on the 


part of the army or one effort to interfere with the 
settlers. 
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And so the soldiers passed through a deserted 
city, which one move on the part of the army would 
have transformed into another Moscow. Crossing 
the Jordan River to the West, they encamped for 
the night, later finding a site thirty miles south on 
the shores of Utah Lake, where they established 
Camp Floyd, named after the Secretary of War, and 
where they remained until the Nation’s Civil War 
required their return to the East. 

During their stay at Camp Floyd, the soldiers, 
in the fall of 1858, becoming restless, decided to 
build and operate a theatre. Not content with the 
star parts taken in the great human drama with 
Utah as the stage, the curtain of which was just 
rung down on the first act, they needs must plunge 
into the make-believe, and enter the mimic stage. 
The prime mover in this enterprise was Sergeant 
R. C. White. A small playhouse was built by the 
soldiers. It was, of course, crude, but the efforts 
of this early group were generally praiseworthy. 
The company was called the Military Dramatic As- 
sociation, and the opening bill consisted of a pro- 
logue, a two-act farce ‘‘ Used Up”’’ and an afterpiece, 
‘*The Dead Shot.’’? An orchestra of ten musicians 
belonging to the Seventh Infantry Band furnished 
the music, Peter Noel, first violin, coming in for 
much praise. 

Kirk Anderson’s Valley Tan, an anti-Mormon 
newspaper, printed in Salt Lake City, had some in- 
teresting correspondence anent this company. A 
few extracts are given: 

“Nov. 12, 1858: The theatre at Camp Floyd opened 


on Tuesday night, and the performances we understand 
were highly creditable. * * * Some idea may be 
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formed of the difficulties labored under when we state 
that in the absence of yellow ochre or chrome a por- 
tion of the scenery was actually painted from a solution 
of mustard and does not present a very jaundiced as- 
pect at that.” 


Nov. 19, 1858: We made a hasty visit to Camp 
Floyd a few days since, and while there took a daylight 
peep into the theatre. Although not yet completed and 
the workmen still busily engaged, yet we could not but 
admire the taste displayed in the whole arrangement, 
especially when we took into consideration the difficul- 
ties they have had to encounter. * * * We saw 
with our owneyes * * * _ scenery and fresco work 
painted from the most ordinary materials. Mustard, 
common chalk, and blacking used for boots, were the 
elements from which palaces, cottages, gardens, and 
landscapes generally were brought out upon the can- 
vass, while Shakespeare, himself, the patron saint of 
the Dramatic Temple the world over, loomed out above 
the curtain drop done up in common chalk. The scenic 
effect is certainly creditable and exhibits a degree of 
artistic skill which is most praiseworthy; and the Bard 
of Avon, could he see his face sketched between the 
proscenium, even though in chalk, would not redden or 
blush at his likeness.” 


On November 15th the company presented 
‘‘Sweethearts and Wives’’ and the players are 
named as follows: Admiral, Mr. Rutledge; Billy 
Lackaday, Mr. Wellis; Frank, Mr. Lee; Sanford, 
Mr. Doyle; Curtis, Mr. Shaw; Eugenie, Mrs. Tuck- 
ett; Laura, Miss Whitlock; Susan, Mrs. Whitlock; 
Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Westwood. Mr. Martin of the Sec- 
ond Dragoons sang ‘‘Gentle Annie,’’ with encore, 
‘Kiss Me Quick and Go.’? ‘‘The Toodles’’ con- 
cluded the evening’s bill. Other players named were 
Charles Northrup, Mr. Smith, Mrs. Longer, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Gayner. 
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‘‘Tuke the Laborer’? and ‘‘The Rough Dia- 
mond’’ were announced for the next opening. Later 
‘The Serious Family’? and ‘‘Raising the Wind”’ 
were given. Of this the Valley Tan reporter wrote: 


“May we be allowed to suggest that the represen- 
tation of the tragic muse (who appears to have a 
most abominable squint) might be touched up a little 
Pe on scenic artist with advantage to the general ef- 

ect.” 


The reporter named still other players—Messrs. 
Crawford, Baldwin, (7th Infantry) Thatcher, Mer- 
dames, Longee. . 

Mrs. Tuckett received an ovation, but the re- 
porter complained of lack of rehearsal. The prompt- 
er was continually heard, which reminded him of an 
anecdote of the celebrated Curran, who after at- 
tending a theatre was asked how he liked the per- 
formers. He replied he liked the prompter best for 
he ‘‘heard him the most and saw him the least.’’ 

The Camp Floyd players were bold. Nothing 
dismayed them. The record shows the following 
among the plays produced: ‘‘The Day after the 
Wedding,’’ ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,’’ ‘‘The Golden 
Farmer’”’, ‘‘ The Maid of Croissy,’’ ‘‘ The Stranger,”’ 
‘“‘Love’s Sacrifice,’’ ‘‘Pride of the Market,’’ ‘‘ All 
that Glitters is Not Gold,’’ ‘‘The Idiot Witness,”’ 
‘‘The Honeymoon,’’ and many farces. 

On March 9, 1859, ‘‘ The Rivals’’ was attempted, 
Mrs. Tuckett playing Mrs. Malaprop. But the com- 
pany met its waterloo when it attempted to produce 
‘‘Othello’’. Of this production Valley Tan says: 

“Saturday, September 24, 1859: It is usual, we 


believe, in large theatres to rehearse the pieces intend- 
ed to be performed—particularly five-act ones. But it 
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seems from the manner in which “Othello” was put 
upon the stage that the Military Dramatic Association 
dispenses with this formula.” 


There must have been a large contingent of Ger- 
mans enlisted in Johnston’s Army, for we read that 
on August 20, 1859, the Germania Singing Club 
opened a new Social Hall, with a capacity of one 
hundred fifty, on the grounds of the Seventh Regi- 
ment. The scenery was well painted, the proscenium 
especially. In the center was an eagle with out- 
stretched wings; on one side the American, on the 
other the German flags. The drop curtain was copied 
from the Royal Theatre in Hanover, with Helios, the 
God of Time and News driving a chariot with four 
horses in the clouds, surrounded by twelve nymphs 
representing the twelve hours. 

Performances were given by this company for a 
long time, all in the German language. In fact, the 
German Singing Club and the Military Dramatic 
Company vied with each other until the clouds of 
Civil War forced the army to desert Camp Floyd 
and hurry to the defense of the Nation. Johnston, 
however, joined the Southern forces and was killed 
in the battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, just one month 
to the day, after the dedication of Brigham Young’s 
great theatre in Salt Lake City. 


Romantic and tragic is the story of Merey Tuck- 
ett’s connection with the Camp Floyd Military Dra- 
matic Company. John S. Lindsay, in his book ‘‘The 
Mormons and the Theatre,’’ does her a great injus- 
tice, especially in the statement that she ‘‘abandoned 
husband, and children to share the fortunes of the 
soldier actor, Dick White.’’ 
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From Mrs. Lillie Tuckett Freeze, a prominent 
and much respected worker in the ‘‘Mormon’’ 
Church, a daughter of Mercy Tuckett, and one of 
the alleged deserted children, I have the following 
dramatic story, made doubly interesting because it 
is connected with the life of America’s great chil- 
dren’s poet, Eugene Field. . Here is the narative: 


“In 1848 Jane Tuckett, four sons, Charles, Henry, 
John, Joseph, and one daughter, Jane, and Richard and 
Ann Webley Westwood, with eight children, four sons 
and four daughters—Philip, David, Richard, Joseph, 
Hannah, Mercy, Temperance and Patience—all crossed 
the Atlantic in a sailing vessel from London, England. 
Forty-six people died of cholera on the ship, but all of 
the two families named escaped—till they reached St. 
Louis, when Richard, Ann, Patience, a baby, and Phil- 
ip’s wife died of the plague inside of one week. 

“Mercy, a beautiful girl of sixteen, and Temper- 
ance, thirteen, found employment in the home of Ros- 
well Field of St. Louis, one to help with the housework, 
the other as a nurse maid to little Eugene—a baby in 
arms. The girls remained there till one, Mercy, married 
Henry Tuckett. Temperance lived with the Fields four 
years. She describes the home as large and beautiful— 
with a splendid library where she spent much of her 
time amusing Eugene with fairy stories which he loved 
best of all. She put him in his first pants, and describes 
him as a very bright and lovable child. 

“Philip Westwood, of marked dramatic tendencies, 
organized a company in St. Louis to give performances 
for the benefit of the cholera stricken families. Mercy 
Tuckett was among the members. She displayed con- 
siderable inherent dramatic talent, without education 
or training. She has been described as tall and beau- 
tiful, with an abundance of dark brown hair,—respon- 
sive, magnetic, and cheerful—and with a sweet voice. 
Here the first child of Henry and Mercy—Henry A., 
was born. He became a noted composer and musician, 
and a man of business in Salt Lake City. 
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“When President Brigham Young was asking for 
talent to amuse and instruct the pioneer people, he 
called on Mrs. Tuckett to accept a mission for two 
years to perform in The Bowery, and later in the Social 
Hall. She played leading roles in many plays, until 
the coming of Johnston’s army, when the family joined 
in the ‘‘move” and went to Spanish Fork. Here Philip 
Westwood went with a company to play in Camp Floyd 
for the entertainment of Johnston’s army. Mrs. Tuck- 
ett, who was among the players, won instantaneous 
success, and became a general favorite, her two chil- 
dren occasionally taking parts. The little girl Lelia 
[Mrs. Freeze] was taught fancy dancing by Richard 
White and appeared between the acts—and all were 
reaping a financial harvest, so much needed. But jeal- 
ousy, envy, and intolerant misrepresentation wrought 
their destructive influences, till the company was dis- 
banded. Some of the members remained with Philip, 
among them Mrs. Tuckett, who, when the army was 
called East to engage in the Civil War, left Camp Floyd 
with her brothers Philip and David and their families, 
and went to Nevada, taking the youngest child Philip 
with her, and leaving the two older children who had 
been spirited away and secreted by the father and his 
relatives—because the mother, with no intention of 
deserting the children, had arranged to have them tak- 
en to her later. Mr. Tuckett obtained a divorce from 
Mercy on the grounds of desertion. 


“When the last company of soldiers left Camp 
Floyd, Richard White, several months later, left for 
California, but joined the Dramatic Company in Ne- 
vada. Two years later he married Mercy Tuckett. They 
had one child—who died with its mother in Fulsom, 
California, and both lie in an unmarked grave, leaving 
two children, Philip and Evaline, a child of Henry 
Tuckett, born four months after their separation. Phil- 
ip Westwood had charge of the children till Mr. Tuckett 
brought them back to Utah, where the four children, 
after many years, were reunited. They all married 
and became useful members of the community. 
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“Temperance, the nurse of the afterwards celebrat- 
ed Eugene Field, came to Utah and married Henry 
Moon of Salt Lake City, and became the mother of 
thirteen children. 

“When Eugene Field became a famous writer, he 
wrote to Mrs. Moon and an interesting correspondence 
followed. Photos were exchanged, and these are the 
cherished possession of her family.” 


The dramatic atmosphere in Utah during the 
period of the Army’s occupation was too real to per- 
mit much thought of theatrical performances on the 
part of the Saints. There was sufficient thrill 
each day to satisfy the most restless of the pioneers. 
Not until the withdrawal of the soldiers in 1860-61 
did the old spirit of the drama return in full meas- 
ure. 
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Bowrinc’s THEATRE 


N THE FALL of 1859, Phil Margetts awoke 

the slumbering theatrical spirit by organiz- 

ing a new company called the Mechanics’ 

Dramatic Association. Besides Phil Mar- 
getts, who was its president and manager, the com- 
pany included Harry Bowring, Henry McEwan, 
James A. Thompson, Joseph Barker, John B. Kelly, 
John Chambers, Joseph Bull, Pat Lynch, William 
Wright, William Poulter, William Price, Mrs. Mar- 
ian Bowring, Mrs. Henry McEwan, Mrs. Joseph 
Bull, Elizabeth Tullidge and Ellen Bowring, with 
John Lyon, critic. 

The company, having been organized indepen- 
dently of the Deseret Dramatic Association or of 
the suggestions of Brigham Young, was at a loss 
to know where to produce its plays. But a solution 
of the problem was found by Harry Bowring who 
was building a new home on First South, between 
Third and Fourth East streets. The partitions had 
not as yet been constructed, and so, at his sugges- 
tion, the entire ground floor was made available for 
the work. A stage was built; scenery and curtain 
were painted by William Morris, and the auditorium 
was furnished with rising tiers of lumber seats. It 
was too small to take care of the increasing number 
of patrons seeking admission, but it filled its niche 
in the early theatrical history of Utah. 
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Edward W. Tullidge, in an article published in 
Tullidge’s Quarterly, writes of Bowring’s Theatre 
as follows: 


“It is worthy of note that this was the first place 
in Utah that bore the name of theatre; this fact has its 
suggestiveness. In the ‘Bowery’ the performances, 
though theatrical in their character, including the 
dancing of the ‘hornpipe’, were nevertheless given in a 
religious sanctuary. No religious chief, excepting one 
like Brigham Young, a great society founder, would 
have permitted the performance of theatricals in the 
temple of an Israelitish people, for such the ‘Bowery’ 
was in a primitive sense. But Brigham, with his prac- 
tical mind, realized that it was, at least to an Anglo- 
Saxon people, a Moses-like performance to keep the 
modern Children of Israel alive and happy in the wil- 
derness of their isolation, lest they should sigh for the 
leeks of Egypt and the merry-making of their native 
lands. Hence, theatrical performances in the ‘Bowery’; 
but the ‘Bowery’ could not, even in the public mind, 
bear the name of theatre; and similar views may be 
taken of the ‘Social Hall’ and the whole of the dramatic 
performances, extending over a period of ten years af- 
ter the organization of the first company. 

“But, as society in the Rocky Mountains began to 
recover from the partial disorganization consequent upon 
the Utah War, the men in whom were the strongest 
professional instincts of the theatre began now in their 
line to revive the social life of the people; and to 
Messrs. Phil. Margetts, Harry Bowring, and those as- 
sociated with them, belong the histrionic honors of that 
revival. Mark now: though the theatre had come out 
from behind the curtains of the congregational sanc- 
tuary and had remained ten years without its proper 
name, no sooner did it enter beneath a secular roof, 
with the profession as its high priests, than its own 
classic name—theatre—fell upon it as an endowment, 
though it fell from the public mouth without an under- 
standing of its classical significance in the development 
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of our Rocky Mountain civilization. So was the coun- 
try booth, once on a time, the greatest theatre in En- 
gland. In the booth, Edmund Kean played. In the 
booth, in our boyhood, we saw Palmer play “The 
Stranger.” Old Richardson’s booth is historical. In 
the booth Olympus has risen and the gods of the stage 
have there set up their throne. And, once upon a time, 
Bowring’s Theatre was the Olympus of the Rocky 
Mountains, ‘Our Phil’, as Phil Margetts came to be 
known, its Jupiter. 

“Tt was a theatre now, no longer a bowery; no long- 
er a Social Hall; secular, not sacred; Grecian (from 
whence its parentage), not Hebraic. It was the begin- 
ning of our proper dramatic era and Phil Margetts 
stood even then, as he does today, the first name in the 
Utah theatrical profession. 

“In the performance of this little theatre, Mrs. Mar- 
ian Bowring was leading lady, Mrs. Bull, walking lady, 
Mrs. McEwan, soubrette. Phil played ‘Othello’; Bever- 
ley in ‘The Gamester’, and Duke Aranza in ‘The Honey- 
moon’; and he sustained those parts admirably, to the 
surprise of all his theatrical friends, who had cast him 
as the comedian par excellence. Henry McEwan played 
Iago to Phil’s ‘Othello’, Stukeley to his ‘Gamester’, and 
did it excellently well. Those parts were never played 
better by any member of the Salt Lake companies. In 
that line of characters, had McEwan remained on the 
stage, he would have made quite a professional mark. 

“Thompson was the walking gentleman, but it was 
in the farce of ‘Betsey Baker’, that he made his chief 
mark, as ‘Crummy’, by which name he is known to this 
day among his intimate friends. Bowring played ‘the 
Mock Duke’ to Phil’s ‘Duke’; Peter White, in ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter White’ (played for the first time in Salt 
Lake City at Bowring’s Theatre), and was a rare ‘Bob- 
by Trot’ to Phil’s great ‘Luke the Laborer’; and he was 
also the first ‘Mouser’ (in this city) in ‘Betsey Baker’. 
Mr. Joe Barker made quite a hit in old man parts. In 
‘The Gamester’ he played the old man part with great 
feeling; also as in ‘Farmer Wakefield’; and, as Lam- 
pedo, in ‘The Honeymoon’, his part was a decided hit. 
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Mr. Joseph Bull and Mrs. Bull well sustained their ap- 
propriate parts: the public will remember them as the 
Ce and Desdemona of the early period of our theatri- 
cals. 

“Mrs. Marian Bowring was Juliana in ‘The Honey- 
moon’; Mrs. Beverley in ‘The Gamester’; Emelia in 
‘Othello;’ and afterwards, in the Salt Lake Theatre, 
where for years she was the leading lady of our stock 
company, she gave to Lyne’s ‘Pizzaro’ the best Elvira 
ever played by any lady of our stock company. Mrs. 
McEwan, in her line of parts, shined as Jenny, in ‘Luke 
the Laborer’, and as Zamora, in “The Honeymoon’.” 


Bowring’s Theatre furnishes an interesting link 
in the chain of events constituting our story, for 
it was in this little playhouse that Brigham Young 
finally decided to build a big theatre. It happened 
this way: 

Phil Margetts had organized the Mechanics’ Dra- 
matic Association without the sanction of the 
Church president, though there is no record of any 
opposition to it. At any rate Phil was anxious to 
get the favor of the ‘‘Mormon’’ leader for his com- 
pany. So he called on him one day and extended an 
invitation to him and his family to witness a per- 
formance, fixing a time for the visit. President 
Young asked: 

‘‘Why can’t Heber [meaning Heber C. Kimball, 
his Counselor] and I come tonight? What are you 
playing?’’ 

‘< ‘7 uke the Laborer’,’’ answered Phil. 

“‘T711 come tonight,’’ President Young promised, 
and in witnessing the performance he was so well 
pleased that he accepted an invitation for himself 
and Heber C. Kimball and their families for the 
following evening. 
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The next night the two families, including Hiram 
B. Clawson arrived,— ninety in all; and although 
they crowded the little theatre beyond its capacity 
they managed to squeeze in. 

“‘The Honeymoon’’ was the bill, with Phil as 
Duke Aranza, Bowring as The Mock Duke, and Mc- 
Ewan as Orlando. At the close of the play Phil 
made a curtain speech to which Brigham Young re- 
sponded in a complimentary way. That very night 
President Young was impressed that the time was 
ripe for the building of a big theatre and immediate- 
ly thereafter instructed Hiram B. Clawson to nego- 
tiate at once for a suitable site upon which to con- 
struct a great playhouse. He then used that expres- 
sion which has become historical to the ‘‘ Mormons’’ 
and which again marked Brigham Young as a great 
molder of society—‘‘The people must have amuse- 
ment as well as religton.”’ 
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HE DEcIsIon of President Brigham Young 
to build a big theatre was not a sudden im- 
pulse, inspired, as some have asserted, by 
his witness of performances in Bowring’s 
Theatre. That just happened to be the psychologi- 
cal time to announce his intention. The project had 
been in his mind for some time. It is only fair to 
say that Hiram B. Clawson, John T. Caine and 
others had often urged such an undertaking. 

Many things combined to make the building of 
the theatre a community necessity. The demand of 
the people for high class dramatic performances; 
his own belief, as expressed at Bowring’s Theatre, 
that ‘‘the people must have amusement as well as 
religion ;’’ the inadequacy of the Social Hall to meet 
the requirements of the rapidly growing city; the 
efforts of the Camp Floyd soldiers to attract the 
people and take away the city’s players—all these 
factors combined to force the final decision. And 
when Brigham Young made up his mind to do a 
thing, it was done; or, as Koko says in ‘‘The 
Mikado,’’ it was as good as done. 

However, the building of the theatre was a dif- 
ficult and unique accomplishment. Hiram B. Claw- 
son was President Young’s manager in its construc- 
tion, but William H. Folsom was the architect who 
drew the plans and superintended the work. A site 
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for the new building was secured from Reynolds Ca- 
hoon on the corner of First South and State streets. 
Excavations began in July, 1861. For the 
next two years Salt Lakers opened wide their eyes 
as they saw the great walls of the new theatre rising 
from the ground. It was by far the largest structure 
yet built by the Saints and was watched by all 
the people with intense interest — by a few with 
doubtful approval. ) 

But whence came the men capable of construct- 
ing and finishing a modern theatre, and whence the 
means acquired for the undertaking? 

Someone has said that ‘‘thorough preparation 
is the mainspring of success,’’ and Brigham Young 
must have believed in the adage, for he was pre- 
pared for every contingency, and, as a result, carried 
most of his enterprizes to a successful conclusion. 
His vision along the line of empire building was 
great. In laying the solid foundation for which the 
intermountain commonwealth is noted, he instructed 
Latter-day Saint missionaries, called to visit the 
various nations of the earth, to encourage the im- 
migration of mechanics, artists and musicians. In 
response to this call there came to Utah many 
men of unusual capabilities. The wisdom and fore- 
sight of Brigham Young found definite expression in 
the building of the Social Hall, the Bee-Hive House, 
the Theatre, the famous ‘‘Mormon’’ Tabernacle, 
and later the majestic Salt Lake Temple, and in the 
great love for the arts enjoyed by the people of 
the intermountain region. With the stream of tal- 
ented men thus flowing into Utah from the four 
‘quarters of the earth came the artisans capable of 
planning, erecting and equiping a theatre of which 
any city might have been proud. 
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Concerning the funds necessary for the building 
of the theatre, the reader’s mind is again directed 
to Johnston’s Army to justify the assertion that it 
had much to do with the building of the Old Play- 
house. When the Army was called East to take its 
part in the Civil War, the large stock of government 
supplies was ordered sold. How ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Auc- 
tion’’ furnished the nucleus of this theatre fund was 
told by Hiram B. Clawson in a talk on ‘‘Karly 
Theatricals’’ at a meeting of the Daughters of the 
Pioneers, March 20, 1907, as follows: 


“After Johnston’s Army had wintered in Ham’s 
Fork, the United States Commissioners consulted with 
the authorities and the army was moved to Camp 
Floyd. Here it later disbanded with a large stock of 
supplies on hand. These the government ordered sold 
to the highest bidder. Notice was given of the sale, 
and President Young sent me* with $4,000 in gold to 
buy the things we most needed. I found building ma- 
terial, glass, nails, tents, sugar and other groceries, 
and many necessities. I was cordially received and fa- 
vored by the officers. The following incident will il- 
lustrate the cordial feeling that existed between the of- 
ficers and President Young: One evening, while sitting 
in front of the general’s tent, I was attracted by a 
beautiful flag and staff and I was asked by the com- 
manding officer, if I thought President Young would 
accept it. I assured him that he would not only ac- 
cept it, but place it on his Salt Lake home, the ‘White 
House’, and that on all national occasions the flag would 
be unfurled. They presented it; it was accepted and 
placed as stated. ; 

“T made my purchases as instructed. Tents with 
cook stoves that sold in New York City for $12 or $15, 
I bought for $1, nails worth $40 a box for $6, and other 
things in proportion. From the sale of a part of the 
things that I purchased, which realized $40,000.00, and 


*In Whitney’s “History of Utah,’ Volume IV it is asserted that 
John T. Caine accompanied Mr. Clawson to Camp Floyd. 
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with nails, glass and other building material, so con- 
veniently provided, the building of the Salt Lake The- 
atre was made possible. This building was thought by 
some to be much too large, and President Young was 
urged to build a smaller house, but with his great wis- 
dom and foresight, he insisted that time would prove 
that he was right. After it was finished, it was found 
that the acoustics were not good. A large dome was 
in the center of the theatre, which I believe interfered 
with the acoustic properties, and at my suggestion, a 
ceiling was built over it with the desired result. 

“After the plans of William H. Folsom, the archi- 
tect, were approved, work was at once started with 
Joseph A. Young, as superintendent of supplies. May 
6, 1861, arrangements for making 250,000 adobes were 
completed. The first rock was hauled June 20, and the 
building was started the first of July. By August 21 
the following workmen were at work on the building: 
sixteen diggers under William Wolstenholm; eight 
stone cutters, under Alexander Gillespie; three mill- 
wrights under Henry Grow, and fifteen carpenters un- 
der Joseph Schofield. At this time the water table 
was up and the stone work four feet high. The power 
for hoisting the rock and timber was supplied by an 
under-shot wheel placed over the water ditch. This 
wheel connected with a shaft and gearing. 

“By the time the walls were up, E. L. T. Harrison, 
an architect from London, who had been trained in the 
very best schools, arrived in Utah. He saw the distinc- 
tive possibilities of the Theatre, and being an admirer 
of Drury Lane, was anxious to apply some architec- 
tural treatment to the interior. His coming at this 
opportune time was like an inspiration. He was at 
once associated with Architect Folsom and designed 
much of the interior. The galleries, the elaborate ceil- 
ings, the boxes with their lacy filigree and the proscen- 
lum are examples of his masterful work. 

“Ox teams brought to the ‘Valley’ another much 
needed man, ‘just in the nick of time’. This was 
George Martin Ottinger, the gifted artist. He was at 
once set to work painting the stage scenery, and made 
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the first scenery used in the theatre. For four years, 
assisted by Henry Maiben and William Morris, a dec- 
orator from London, he painted scenes. Later our ar- 
tist-poet, Alfred Lambourne, author of ‘The Playhouse’, 
was painter for this historic building.” 


The following description of the theatre at the 
time of completion was presented to Brigham 
Young, signed by the architect, William H. Folsom: 


“It was commenced July 1, 1861, and completed for 
temporary use March 5, 1862. The building is situated 
on the corner of the State Road and First South street. 
The size of the building on the ground floor is 80 by 
144 feet, 40 feet high from water-table to the square 
of the building. The roof is self-supporting and hipped 
all around, with a promenade on top 40 by 90 feet. 
The south main entrance has an opening of 32 by 20 
feet, supported by two Grecian Doric columns. The 
exterior of building is Grecian Doric. The auditorium 
has a parquette and four circles, 60 feet on the outer 
circle, 37 feet on the inner, and covered with a circular 
dome in ogee or bell form. In the interior, the stage 
has an opening at the drop curtain of 31 feet front by 
28 feet high, shows 27 feet in flats and 62 feet deep 
from footlights, 10 feet proscenium and 40 feet high 
from stage floor to ceiling. The building is still in 
progress and will probably be completed the present 
season.” 


You must remember this was eight years before 
the advent of the Umon Pacific Railroad. There 
were no such things as autos, telephones, gasoline 
engines, electric power, or any of the agencies that 
make building easy now-a-days. Water was the chief 
power, and as stated by Mr. Clawson a water-wheel 
was constructed in one branch of City Creek. It 
was located about where the present Mountain States 
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Telephone Building stands on State Street; and 
this wheel hoisted up all the massive timbers used 
in the construction of the house, which was planned 
after the London Drury Lane and Boston Theatres. 

Although some iron and steel were purchased at 
‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Auction,’’ these necessary articles 
soon ran short and it was difficult to obtain them for 
use in the construction of the building. All have 
heard of the wooden pegs used in the building of 
the Tabernacle. The theatre was built a few years 
earlier, and the same difficulties of construction 
were encountered. But the old saying, ‘‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction,’’ was certainly exemplified in 
the building of the theatre. And here is where John- 
ston’s Army again plays a part in the building of 
the Old Playhouse. 

It will be remembered that Uncle Sam sent a 
long train of wagons with the army. The war was 
bloodless, as all acquainted with the history of that 
period well know. But many of the government 
wagons were burned and destroyed, and the overland 
trail was strewn with the wreckage, which included 
a lot of iron and steel. In the dire extremity caused 
by the shortage of nails, President Young’s mind 
reached out to that trail. He instructed Daniel H. 
Wells, who was superintendent of Public Works at 
the time, to have his teamsters, when out to meet 
the immigrants, gather up the iron and bring it to 
the city. Among the teamsters the following are re- 
membered: Alexander Bullock, Daniel Bertosh, Matt 
Luce, and Wallace McIntyre. As the men were de- 
parting, Squire Wells said, ‘‘Now boys, while you’re 
out swing around and bring in that iron.’’ The 
‘‘boys’’ did as directed, the wagons were soon on the 
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way and the remnants of the train sent with the 
army to annihilate the ‘‘Mormons’’—as some 
thought—were gathered up, brought to the valley, 
hammered by hand into nails, and went into the 
‘‘Hun House,’’ as some called the theatre, erected 
for the amusement of the Saints. 

Some of these nails were manufactured at the 
Church Blacksmith Shop and others at Daniel H. 
Wells’s nail factory at Sugar House ward. As I 
lived at Sugar House ward in the sixties, I well re- 
member playing around this old nail factory, and 
licking the sacks at the sugar mill. 


I learn that the Amateur Dramatic Company of 
Provo was organized at a meeting held in Cluff’s 
Hall, April 27, 1861, (that was before the work on 
the Salt Lake Theatre was begun), with the follow- 
ing officers: William E. Miller, president; David 
Cluff, Jr., secretary; Harvey H. Cluff, treasurer; 
Benjamin Cluff, stage manager; N. T. Moore, assis- 
tant stage manager; H. HE. Hudson, critic and teach- 
er; Peter M. Wentz, prompter; and William Riley, 
doorkeeper. 

At a meeting of the company held in June of the 
same year, D. Cluff, Jr., and Peter M. Wentz were 
appointed to investigate the matter of scenery of- 
fered for sale at Camp Floyd. It was found that the 
scenery was quite complete for pioneer days, and in 
good condition. As the camp was to be abandoned, 
due to the outbreak of the Civil War, the scenery 
could be purchased for much less than its real val- 
ue. The price asked was $275 or a span of ponies 
and a wagon. The dramatic company authorized 
the purchase and a committee was appointed to 
drive to the camp and get the scenery. This was 
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done, but whether the payment was made in cash 
or in wagon and ponies, the writer has been unable 
to learn. 

The scenery was entirely satisfactory and proved 
a valuable asset to the Amateur Dramatic Com- 
pany. Rehearsals were at once commenced on “‘Still 
Waters Run Deep’’ and the farce, ‘‘Lend Me Five 
Shillings. ’’ 

Judged from the present period, one would al- 
most be led to believe that Johnston’s Army was 
sent to Utah to assist the Saints in their recrea- 
tional activities. 


While the Salt Lake Theatre was projected by 
and constructed under the direction of Brigham 
Young, yet it became a community enterprise. When 
once determined upon every hand was stretched 
forth to assist in making it a huge success; not only 
every hand but every heart as well. As Longfellow 
says of the builders of the ship, their hearts were 
in their work ‘‘and the heart giveth grace unto 
every art.’’ 

To name all who took part in the building of the 
theatre would be an impossible task, for nearly 
every family residing in Great Salt Lake City at 
the time was represented on the roster of workmen. 
These men excavated, sawed and hauled wood, quar- 
ried and hauled stone, moulded and hauled adobes, 
manufactured nails, carpentered, lathed and plaster- 
ed, painted, ete., each according to his appointment 
by the builder. 

And, too, there was no quibbling over wages. 
What they did receive was mostly in written 
promises of future theatre tickets. The experience 
of Mr. Walter J. Beatie, who afterwards became a 
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son-in-law of Brigham Young, is typical of all who 
worked on the Old Playhouse. ‘‘I hauled timber all 
summer,’’ he says, ‘‘and attended the theatre all 
winter, using up the orders received in payment for 
my work.’’ 

When completed the structure stood far above 
any of its kind in Western America. It was the 
consummation of a people’s desire for the artistic 
and cultural advantages of life; a monument to the 
new civilization in the wilderness. 
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ur Farxer who art in Heaven, we Thy chil- 

dren here assembled, now present ourselves 

before Thee to render unto Thee our thanks- 

giving and praise, and to propitiate Thy favor 

and Thy blessing. Incline unto us Thine ear, O 
Lord, while we invoke the guidance of Thy spirit 
in prayer and supplication before Thee. We do most 
sincerely thank Thee, Our Father, for our families and 
friends, and the associations in life with which we are 
surrounded; for life and health, food and raiment, the 
pure breezes of the mountain air, and the gushing 
fountains from the mountain dell. We thank Thee for 
our mountain home, its peace and quietness, freedom 
and prosperity, which Thou hast extended unto us and 
which we do more fully appreciate as we witness the 
turmoil and strife, war and desolation which so alarm- 
ingly prevail in our unhappy country.* Accept our 
gratitude, Our Father, for the privilege we now enjoy 
of assembling within these spacious walls for the pur- 
pose of consecrating and dedicating this building which 
has been created for a theatre, wherein Thy people 
may receive amusement and recreation. * * * In 
the name of Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, and 
in the authority of the holy and eternal priesthood of 
Almighty God, we consecrate and dedicate this build- 
ing, with its surroundings above and below and upon 
each side thereof, unto Thee, our Father and God. We 
dedicate the ground upon which it stands, and the 
foundation of the building, and the superstructure 
thereon, the side and the end walls, and the chimneys 


eS was just a month before the battle of Shiloh in our Civil 
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upon the tops thereof, and the flues within the walls, 
and the openings for ingress and egress; and ask for 
Thy blessing to rest upon them, that the materials used 
in the construction of the walls may cement together 
and grow stronger and stronger as time shall pass 
away. To this end we dedicate unto Thee, our Father, 
the stone, the adobes, the brick, the hewn stone and 
mortar of which they are composed, and all the mason- 
work thereof; and all the timbers within and above and 
upon the walls, and the framework thereof for the 
support of the floors, the galleries, the stage, the side 
rooms, stairs and passages and entrances, and for the 
support of the roof of the building and the towering 
dome. * * * And we dedicate the parquette, circles, 
galleries and rooms adjoining for the people, the or- 
chestra, and the actors and performers; the stage upon 
which we stand, and the greenroom, and rooms ad- 
joining above and round about for dressing rooms, for 
painting and other conveniences. All and every part 
of this building we consecrate and dedicate unto Thee, 
our Father, that it may be pure and holy unto the 
Lord our God, for a safe and righteous habitation for 
the assemblages of Thy people, for pastime, amusement 
and recreation; for plays, theatrical performances, for 
lectures, conventions, or celebrations, or for whatever 
purpose it may be used for the benefit of Thy Saints. 

* * Upon this edifice be pleased to let Thy bless- 
ing rest, that it may be preserved against accident or 
calamity by fire or flood, or hurricane, or the lurid 
lightning’s flash, or earthquakes. May it forever stand 
as a monument of the skill, industry and improvement 
of those who have labored thereon, or in anywise con- 
tributed thereto, and of the enterprise and ability of 
Thy servant Brigham, who is the projector and build- 
er thereof, and also as a monument of the blessing 
and prosperity which Thou hast so eminently conferred 
upon Thy people since Thou didst bring them forth 
unto this land. And we pray Thee to bless this Dra- 
matic Association, the actors, and actresses, and all 
who shall perform upon this stage. O Lord, may they 
feel the quickening influences of Thy Holy Spirit, vivi- 
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fying and strengthening their whole being, and en- 
abling them to bring into requisition and activity all 
those energies and powers, mental and physical, and 
the quick perceptions and memories necessary to the 
development and showing forth of the parts, acts and 
performances assigned unto them to their highest 
sense of gratification or desire, and the satisfaction of 
the attending audiences. * * * And, O Lord, pre- 
serve forever this house pure and holy for the habita- 
tion of Thy people. Suffer no evil or wicked influences 
to predominate or prevail within these walls; neither 
disorder, drunkenness, debauchery, or licentiousness of 
any sort or kind; but rather than this, sooner than it 
should pass into the hands or control of the wicked or 
ungodly, let it utterly perish and crumble to atoms; 
let it be as though it had not been, an utter waste, each 
and every part returning to its natural element; but 
may order, virtue, cleanliness, sobriety and excellence 
obtain and hold fast possession herein, the righteous 
possess it, and ‘Holiness to the Lord’ be forever in- 
scribed therein. 

“Wilt Thou bless the audiences assembled here this 
evening’ and those who shall attend hereafter to wit- 
ness performances in this theatre. As the unstrung 
bow longer retains its elasticity, strength and powers, 
so may Thy people who congregate here for recrea- 
tion, unbending for a while from the sterner and more 
wearying duties of life, receive that food which in our 
organization becomes necessary to supply and invig- 
orate our energies and vitality, and stimulate to more 
enduring exertions in the drama of life, its various 
scenes and changes which still in Thy providence await 
us. * * * Accept we pray Thee, Our Father, of 
these our offerings and dedication and supplications 
before Thee, all of which we humbly ask in His all 
prevailing name.” 


Such was the major portion of the prayer of dedi- 
cation offered by President Daniel H. Wells at the 
formal opening of the Salt Lake Theatre, March 6, 
1862. Was there ever a playhouse inaugurated un- 
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der such unique circumstances and with such an un- 
usual atmosphere! Yet it was the custom of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints to dedicate all their public buildings 
to the uses intended, and to begin all their enter- 
tainments, concerts, dances, etc., with prayer. 

In commenting on the long dedicatory prayer of 
Daniel H. Wells, his wife Louisa said she thought 
Brother Wells ought to have left out some of the 
lath and plaster. 

For this special dedica- 

; tory service, President 

Mr B. Adame axa banily Young issued invitations. 

oto wifudbully ineita to ke jas | A photographic copy of 

tind ad tho Brduccdun’ Jd. thy ne one sent ay re ae 

; ams, grandfather o 

een ee eters en aude Ni is here re- 
uy, Monty bh, 1862 ate, Hroduced. 

6 'o'dorld The attention of Presi- 
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a the comfort of his people 
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Biter, 


Be oe? eee reer le Se the NOUSe Ns anOUmun. 
rennet mmmattarte ee eue: | ished, care should be 
d taken to come warmly 
eae arr aia clothed.”’ 
Those favored with in- 
vitations were the authorities of the Church, civic 
officers of the state, county, and city, and the men, 
with their families, who had worked on the building. 
The capacity of the theatre was 1500, and it was 
crowded from pit to roof, many having difficulty in 
getting in. 
The First Presidency and a few special guests 
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were seated in front of the curtain. Prior to the 
dedicatory prayer the audience was called to order 
by President Young with a few practical and perti- 
nent remarks characteristic of the great Pioneer. 
He desired to allay any apprehension that might 
exist of insecurity in an unfinished and ‘‘untried”’ 
building. He requested attention and order through- 
out, and wished the people to apprehend nothing 
even though a bench should roll over or a plank split 
a few inches—none were to see in either circum- 
stance, the building falling on them. This happy 
vein put that first audience at complete and perfect 
ease and the succeeding ones have been so ever 
since. 

A choir, specially trained for the occasion, sang 
‘*Lo, on the Mountain Tops Appearing,’’ and then 
the dedicatory prayer which begins this chapter was 
offered. This was followed by ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner,’’ sung by William C. Dunbar and chorus, 
accompanied by the orchestra. 

President Young then gave an address on ‘‘The 
Capacity of the Human Body and Mind for Im- 
provement and Development.’’ He said that gen- 
erations and generations of men had lived upon the 
earth, and from neglect of their duties they had 
passed away and had failed to enjoy the privileges 
and blessings which the All-wise Creator had placed 
within the reach of His creatures. They had lived 
and died without learning the object of their exist- 
ence on the earth. 

He alluded to the notions of some unco-godly 
Christians against amusements because of the evils 
sometimes attendant at places of public resort, but 
it was not for the Saints to follow the tradi- 
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tions of the one, nor to fall into the errors of the 
other. He had himself been so piously raised 
that he could never have thought of visiting a the- 
atre, he said, and like other youngsters under like 
influence, had his doubts that if even listening to 
the vibrations of the fiddle was not a step in 
the direction of Davy Jones. The Lord looked upon 
the children of men as they were, saw their deeds 
and understood them, and so should the Saints 
understand what was in the world and learn to 
eschew the evil. It was not to learn evil, but to know 
the duplicity and falsehood of false men, guard 
against the inroads of vice and to pursue that un- 
deviating course of rectitude that invariably led to 
virtue and honor. 

There was nothing lovely in the world, nothing 
delightful, but the Lord had created it for the good 
of His children, he declared, and it was the abuse, 
not the proper use of anything that constituted evil. 
Men could make evil of going to the theatre; they 
could make evil of anything; but they did not ex- 
pect to do wrong in going there. Brother Wells, he 
said, had prayed that the building might crumble to 
the dust, and pass away as if it had never been, 
sooner than it should fall into the hands of the 
wicked or be corrupted or polluted; and to that he 
said ‘‘amen.’’ He was glad to see his brethren and 
sisters, to witness the joy of their countenances, and 
to know that they were happy and that their eyes 
were resplendent with joy and contentment. 

It was joy for man to meet his friends and to 
rejoice with him, he further declared. The happi- 
ness of men and women was—much of it—of their 
own creation. The Lord had created the elements 
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and sustained the work of His hands; but the Lord 
did not plant the seed, sow the grain, build their 
grist mills nor yet bake the bread for the support 
of their bodies. He did not raise factories and con- 
struct machinery for the use of man; but He ex- 
pected of men the development of that intelligence 
that was planted within them to provide everything 
for themselves; the Lord was not going to build 
houses and habitations for them to occupy, but He 
had inspired them with the wisdom necessary to 
provide for the wants incident to existence. 

Every pure enjoyment was from heaven and was 
for the Saints, he set forth, and when they came 
together with pure spirit and with faith that they 
could pray for the actors and actresses, they would 
be benefited and refreshed in their entertainments; 
and those on the stage should ever be as humble 
and just as if they were on missions preaching the 
Gospel. No impure thoughts should be inspired 
there, and no impure words expressed. Truth and 
virtue must abound and characterize every person 
engaged on the stage, or they should be immediately 
ejected from the building. No person—be he actor, 
musician, employee or any other person—would be 
permitted to bring liquor into that edifice, and the 
police would protect them from the inebriate and 
the contamination of the filthy breath of the poor 
loafer. 

Brief addresses were made by Heber C. Kimball 
and John Taylor, after which President Young paid 
honor to William H. Folsom, saying he was the 
architect and designer and all credit was due him 
for the new theatre’s architectural beauty. 

As a closing number the choir and soloists, 
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W. C. Dunbar, Mrs. Agnes Hardie Lynch and Miss 
Margaret Thomas, (afterwards Mrs. George Rom- 
ney) sang an anthem, the words of which were writ- 
ten by Eliza R. Snow, and the music by Prof. C. J. 
Thomas. 

The curtain rose and ‘‘The Pride of the Mar- 
ket’’ was played. The evening’s entertainment 
closed with dancing on the theatre stage. 

With the exception of the production of ‘‘The 
Pride of the Market’’ and the closing dances, the 
proceedings had all the characteristics of a sacred 
and religious service. Those termed by the presi- 
dent in his address as ‘‘unco-godly’’ people would 
probably call the meeting almost sacrilegious; but a 
fair understanding of ‘‘Mormon’’ philosophy would 
dispel this notion. 

A more remarkable combination of the esthetic, 
spiritual and practical, was seldom found in any man 
than marked the character of Brigham Young; and 
his address, on this occasion, will give the reader 
a better understanding of his attitude toward the 
theatre, and his viewpoint of its mission than could 
possibly be obtained from any other source. 


Edward W. Tullidge says: 


“The Salt Lake Theatre, in fact, at the outset, was 
elevated to the caste of a dramatic temple, and made a 
high school to the public for the study of human na- 
ture, which was the object of all the plays of our 
Solomon of the Anglo-Saxon stage. Not in the whole 
history of the stage, ancient or modern, was ever a 
theatre before thus endowed as a sacred dramatic 
temple for the people. True, Shakespeare and the rest 
of the great dramatic composers, with Garrick, the 
Kembles, the Keans, Macready, Booth, Forrest, and 
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others of their illustrious class, in their imperial dig- 
nity of character and in matchless splendor of their 
genius, before whose bright constellation the galaxy 
of the pulpit have bowed in humility—have affirmed 
that the theatre of their designing is a Temple for 
the people. Hereafter perchance it may be regarded 
as one of the strange things of dramatic history that 
Brigham Young, a man of no art culture beyond that 
which was self-evolved, but the high priest of a de- 
spised church, should have so lifted the theatre to the 
conception of the great high priests of the stage; and, 
if ‘Brigham’s Theatre’ has fallen from its pinnacle, we 
shall not debit the fall to him nor his counsellor, whose 
dedicatory prayer is before our eyes.” 


Jt is a remarkable fact that while the theatres 
were originally fostered by the churches as was the 
case with the early miracle plays, in later days the 
playhouse was almost universally condemned by 
them, and these institutions have grown far apart: 
but Brigham Young, with great wisdom, saw that, 
properly regulated and directed, the stage offered a 
great field for education and progress, and he sought 
to bring the theatre close to the church instead of 
ostracising it. In this way he hoped to elevate the 
standards of the stage and educate the people to the 
best there was to offer. He was far ahead of his 
time, and had his idea prevailed in all the churches, 
the theatre would not be in the condition it is today. 
In addition to being a source of uplifting recreation, 
it would have its proper place in the social activiites 
of every church. 

With this spirit and these ideals marking its 
first unusual assemblage, was the Old Playhouse 
opened for public performances. 
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nN Marcy 8th, 1862, the first regular per- 

formance for paid admission, was given in 

the Salt Lake Theatre. The prices were: 

parquet, first and second circles, 75 cents; 
third circle, 50 cents. Large as was the old play- 
house, it was wholly inadequate to hold the people, 
and many were turned away. The crowd began to 
gather as early as five o’clock. As a matter of his- 
torical interest, a copy of the first program is re- 
produced. 

Hiram B. Clawson and John T. Caine, besides 
taking important acting roles, were the first man- 
agers; Mr. Clawson looking largely after the front 
of the house, while Mr. Caine directed the stage. 
These positions were held by them for many years. 

From the first program it will be noted that those 
honored with parts in the first performance were the 
following: John T. Caine, Henry Maiben, Joseph 
M. Simmons, R. H. Parker, David McKenzie, H. B. 
Clawson, S. D. Sirrine, R. Matthews, Henry Snell, 
John B. Kelly, Mrs. Woodmansee, Mrs. Margaret 
Clawson, W. C. Dunbar, H. EK. Bowring, W. H. Miles, 
Phil Margetts, Mrs. H. E. Bowring, Mrs. 8. A. 
Cooke, and Mrs. Maggie Thomas (afterwards Mrs. 
George Romney). These are the ladies and gentle- 
men who sixty-six years ago made the first move 
as players in the Romance of an Old Playhouse. For 
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years following, the programs continued to hold 
many of these names in the long list of plays pre- 
sented to the delighted patrons of the drama. 

From a list showing the names of plays and by 
whom produced for fifty years of the theatre’s his- 
tory, it appears that the company, prior to the com- 
ing of the traveling combinations, played twice a 
week, giving in the first season fifteen performances, 
closing April 19th. It was the custom in those days 
to give one standard play, an olio, and a farce. This 
plan prevailed for many years. From April 19 to 
December 24, the house was rushed to completion, 
and on the last named date, Christmas Eve, the 
doors were again opened for a social function ar- 
ranged by President Young. The guests were prac- 
tically the same as those invited to the dedicatory 
ceremonies, and long before the hour set—5:30 p. m. 
—every seat was taken. The stage was occupied by 
President Young, Heber C. Kimball, and ten of the 
Twelve Apostles. The theatre orchestra played 
‘‘Calanthe Schottische’’ and the Tabernacle Choir 
sang ‘‘On the Mountain Tops Appearing.’’ Prayer 
was offered by Ezra T. Benson, and President 
Young welcomed the assemblage in a few prelim- 
inary remarks. The choir-sang ‘‘Hard Times Come 
Again No More.’’ 

In acharacteristic and spirited address, Heber C. 
Kimball congratulated the people on the completion 
of the playhouse. Other addresses were made by 
President Young, John Taylor, Orson Hyde, Amasa 
M. Lyman, and George A. Smith. There was a song 
by John D. T. McAllister, and a reading of ‘‘The 
Cottage by the Sea’’ by Clara Stenhouse. Then 
President Young staged a surprise. Ata given sig- 
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nal, the scene was instantly changed, the orchestra 
struck up ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverly’’ and a selected 
group, led by President Young, himself, executed 
that popular English dance. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing which all invited 
guests had the opportunity of enjoying. 

Christmas night, 1862, the playhouse was re- 
opened to the public with ‘‘The Honeymoon’’ and 
‘Paddy Miles’ Boy.’’? Between the plays a poem 
by T. A. Lyne, entitled ‘‘The Banner of Our Coun- 
try,’’ was recited by John R. Clawson. 

A part of the poster used for this performance 
is reproduced on the next page. 

This T. A. Lyne was the same actor who joined 
the Saints in Nauvoo and thrilled them with a series 
of productions, then disappeared from sight. Now, 
after nearly twenty years of silence, Hiram B. Claw- 
son, ever alert, learned of his presence in Denver, 
where he was playing with the J. S. Langrishe 
Company, and immediately engaged him to come to 
Salt Lake and coach the stock company. Lyne came 
post-haste and was soon installed as instructor under 
his former protege—the boy who did ‘‘props’’ for 
him in Nauvoo. 

In spite of Lyne’s wandering away from the 
‘*fold,’’? President Young received him with kind- 
ness, and the veteran actor, then fifty-six years old, 
directed the stock company through fourteen per- 
formances. These included ‘‘The Honeymoon,’’ 
‘Old Phil’s Birthday,’’ ‘“The Charcoal Burner,’’ 
‘‘Virginius’’ and ‘‘Ingomar.’’ In ‘‘ Virginius’’ Ber- 
nard Snow played the title role and was well re- 
ceived. Though President Young had a strong pre- 
Judice against tragedy, asserting that there was 
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enough of that in every day life, yet he partly re- 
lented and permitted his daughter Alice to play V2r- 
guua, the maid killed by her father Virginius to 
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save her from the Roman tyrant. Alice afterwards 
became the wife of Hiram B. Clawson. 

T. A. Lyne was not satisfied with playing tutor 
to the local company; he wanted to personally face 
the glare of the footlights again, and on Febru- 
ary 11, 1863, he opened in ‘‘Damon and Pythias,”’ 
following with ‘‘Pizarro’’ ‘William Tell,’’ ‘‘The 
Stranger,’’ ‘‘Virginius,’’ and ‘‘Merchant of Ven- 
ice.”’ 

In commenting on the cast of ‘‘Pizarro’’ first 
given by Mr. Lyne in the old playhouse, Mr. Lind- 
say in his book The Mormons and the Theatre, 
says ‘‘he could not expect to have any of the old 
Nauvoo cast, especially Brigham Young for the 
High Priest, as he was now reigning as High 
Priest in reality; but he found a very capable suc- 
cessor in the person of George Teasdale, who, since 
his experience in this part, found promotion in the 
priestly line until he became one of the Chief high 
priests of the Church and a member of the Twelve. 
There is certainly some charm in that character of 
the High Priest in ‘Pizarro’.’? But Mr. Lindsay 
might have gone further and said that two other 
players who took part in the Nauvoo production— 
Krastus Snow and George A. Smith—were also pro- 
moted to be members of that high ecclesiastical body 
known as the Council of the Twelve. 

An amusing story is told of one of T. A. Lyne’s 
performances of ‘‘Pizarro.’’ The actor who played 
the part of the guard was an Englishman of very 
pronounced accent and was strong for leaving off 
and adding his ‘‘h’s’’ in the wrong place. When 
Pizarro approached him and asked ‘‘Is Alonzo the 
Barbarian confined in this castle??? the guard 
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knocked Mr. Lyne off his feet by exclaiming, ‘‘He 
his!”’ 

After sixteen performances Mr. Lyne’s season 
closed April 11, 1863. 

From 1863 to 1870 a number of new and old 
names were added to the lst of players. These 
were James Ferguson, Bernard Snow, John 8. Lind- 
say, John C. Graham, J. M. Hardie, Nellie Cole- 
brook, Mrs. L. Gibson, J. A. Thompson, John R. 
Clawson, George M. Ottinger, C. R. Savage, Joseph 
Bull, D. J. McIntosh, Henry McEwan, John B. 
Kelly, Richard Matthews, J. E. Evans, Zina Young, 
Horace K. Whitney, Martin Lenzi, Mrs. Henry Mai- 
ben, Miss I. Park, Annie Adams, Harry Taylor, J. E. 
Hyde, Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, Louisa Young, Susa 
Young, Logan Paul, John D. T. McAllister, Sara 
Alexander, R. F. Neslen, Mrs. R. Pratt, Miss 
Webb, Emily Young, Zebulon Jacobs, G. H. Snell, 
Alice Clawson, E. D. Crowther, W. D. Poulter, 
George Teasdale, W. Paul, John W. Young, S. A. 
Kenner, Mrs. Grist, Mrs. Woodmansee, Masters 
Bradley, Leo and Willie Clawson, Miss Clara Sten- 
house, E. L. Sloan, Edna, Dellie, Georgie, Edith and 
Ivy Clawson, George Spencer, Mrs. Roberts, Harry 
Horsley, EH. G. Woolley, E. D. Woolley, Jr., J. 
Priestly, Dunean McAllister, Lizzie Platt and Mrs. 
Mason. 

Names appearing occasionally on the programs 
during the sixties, in a few minor roles, are as fol- 
lows: C. F. Atwood, C. Banks, E. Bowen, Theo. Cur- 
tis, J. Conrad, Maggie Curtis, Minnie Le Compte, 
Mrs. Child, Miss Leoni Clawson, R. C. Camp, Miss 
Croxall, S. W. Darke, Ei. Debenham, C. M. Donelson, 
James L. Derr, Miss Eldredge, Miss Evans, Jos. 
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Fretwell, M. Forster, Miss Foreman, W. Ford, H. 
Green, T. C. Griggs, H. Haines, H. W. Isaacson, 
Mrs. Agnes Lynch, Mrs. E. Lindsay, Mrs. Mattson, 
R. W. McAllister, W. Moffat, Mr. McIntyre, Miss 
R. Neibaur, Lizzie Nunn, Miss C. Perkes, A. Merrill, 
Master Harry Rainforth, Miss E. Snow, Miss Emily 
Smith, Mrs. Schonfield, T. J. Stevens, W. H. Stev- 
ens, Miss Annie Smith, W. Spiring, George Smith, 
Mrs. E. Thompson, Mrs. Tyler, Miss Whitehead, C. 
Wilkinson and Mrs. DeWitt Waugh. 

Among these names is that of Rebecca Neibaur, 
who later became the wife of Charles W. Nibley one 
of the First Presidency of the ‘‘Mormon’’ Church. 

President Heber J. Grant made his initial and 
only stage appearance as a piccaninny in one of the 
earliest productions of ‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

Some rather amusing items are found in the pro- 
grams of 1863. The prices of admission changed: 
the parquet still remained at 75 cents, first circle, 
$1.00, (front seats $1.25), second circle 50 cents to 
75 cents, third circle 3744 cents. 

One notice reads: 


ir SMOKING, and the use of LIQUOR, are strictly for- 
bidden, and parties offending will be ejected from the house. 


G'S. L City, Jan'26, 186% 


Another reads: 


Cash, also Merchandise, Grain and Home manufact ived at C. . 
Se sed Eorptes ctares. received at Cash prices, in pay 


Doors open at a quarter-past 6 o'clock. Performance commencing at 7.. 


CHILDREN IN ARMS WILL N@T BE ADMITTED. 


G.S. L City, Oct 29, 186% 


At the fiftieth anniversary many letters were re- 
ceived by the author explaining that the writers 
during the first few years of the theatre’s existence 
had loaded up their wagons with vegetables and 
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GROUP OF EARLY PLAYERS 
Top row, left to right: Wm. C. Dunbar, David McKenzie, H. B. Clawson 
John S. Lindsay, Phil Margetts. i 
Middle row: James M. Hardie, Annie (Asenath) Adams, Thomas A. Lyne 
Nellie Colebrook, John T. Caine. : an 
Bottom row: Sara Alexander, Henry Maiben, John C. Graham, James 
Ferguson, Mrs. Margaret G. Clawson. 
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their sweethearts and had driven from Mill Creek, 
Cottonwood, and other places, and with the garden 
products had purchased admission to the play. 

At that time money was scarce. There was little 
or no medium of exchange, and patrons brought 
their fruits, vegetables, poultry or wares, and depos- 
ited the same in exchange for tickets. One man re- 
lates that he took a large turkey to pay for his ad- 
mission and as its value was in excess of the price of 
the tickets, he received two spring chickens for 
change. 

Artemus Ward records that among one eve- 
ning’s receipts were: ‘‘ Twenty bushels of wheat, five 
of corn, four of potatoes, two of oats, four of salt, 
two hams, one live pig, one wolfskin, five pounds of 
honey in the comb, sixteen strings of sausages, one 
eatskin, one churn (two families went in on this; it 
was the most ingenious churn, and fetches butter in 
five minutes by rapid grinding), one set of children’s 
undergarments, embroidered; one keg of apple 
sauce, a dog (a cross between a Scotch terrier and 
a Welsh rabbit), and a German silver coffin plate.”’ 

I don’t know how or where Artemus acquired his 
information, and opine that he exaggerated some- 
what. 

In the early bills a modest notice was inserted: 


“Children in arms not admitted.” 

A little later this was reiterated—this time in 
large, black type. Soon after, as the warning had 
evidently not been heeded, we find the following: 

“BABIES IN ARMS TEN DOLLARS EXTRA.” 

Modern young mothers who have had it claimed 
by grandma that in her day the theatres were not 
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so finicky about babies and that they could be taken 
anywhere without objection, will find in these early 
play bills an emphatic refutation of such claims. It 
is not recorded that the admission price for babies 
was ever paid. 

Many of the official programs during 1863 con- 
tained the following. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No Person, Policemen excepted, carrying FIREARMS or other Weapons, will aecreafter 
nitted into the Theatre. 
ie reer a baviig no other place to deposit their Arms, can leave them with the Treasurer 
at the Box Office, who will check for, and return them to the owners at the close of 
performance. ; 


Those, of course, were exciting days. I distinct- 
ly remember when a boy seeing a motley collection 
of pistols lying on one of the gallery tables with 
ecards of identification on each. These had been 
taken from patrons to be returned at the end of the 
play. 

Puiays Propucep Durine 1862-3 


The first season was a short one, lasting only 
from March 8 to April 19, 1862, and the plays and 
farces presented by the Stock Company were as fol- 
lows: 

March 8—‘‘The Pride of the Market’’—‘‘State 
Secrets.’ 

March 12—‘‘The Serious Family’’—‘‘State Se- 
erets.”’ 

March 15—‘‘The Serious Family’’—‘‘Sarah’s 
Young Man.’’ 

March 19—‘‘Porter’s Knot’’—‘‘Sarah’s Young 
Man.”’ 


March 22—‘‘ Porter’s Knot’’—‘‘ An Object of In- 
terest.’’ 
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March 26—‘‘Used Up’’—‘‘An Object of Inter- 
est.’’ 

March 29—‘‘Used Up’’—‘‘ Paddy Miles’ Boy.’’ 

April 2—‘** Used Up’’—*‘ To Oblige Benson.’’ 

April 5—‘‘The Pride of the Market’’—‘‘ Paddy 
Miles’ Boy.’’ 

April 8—‘‘The Charcoal Burner’’—‘‘To Oblige 
Benson.”’ 

April 11—‘*‘The Charcoal Burner’’—‘‘ Pleasant 
Neighbors.”’ 

April 12—‘‘The Charcoal Burner’’—‘‘Love in 
Livery.”’ 

April 15—‘‘Lavater the Physiognomist’’— 
‘Love in Livery.”’ 

April 17—‘‘Lavater the Physiognomist’’—‘‘ Bet- 
sy Baker.’’ 

April 19—‘‘Love’s Sacrifice’’—‘‘The Widow’s 
Victim.”’ 


December 25—‘‘The Honeymoon’’ — ‘‘Paddy 
Miles’ Boy.”’ 

December 27 — ‘‘The Honeymoon’? — ‘‘'Two 
Polts.’’ 


December 31—‘‘Old_ Phil’s Birthday’’—‘‘ Two 

Polts.”? 
1863 

January 3—‘‘Old Phil’s Birthday’’—‘‘Simpson 
& Co.”’ 

January 7 
& Co.”’ 

January 10—‘‘The Charcoal Burner’’—‘‘Don’t 
Judge by Appearances.”’ 

January 14‘‘Virginius’’—‘‘Don’t Judge by 
Appearances.”’ 


‘¢The Charcoal Burner’’—‘* Simpson 
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January 17—‘‘Virginius’? — ‘‘That Blessed 
Baby.’’ 

January 21—‘‘Ingomar the Barbarian’’—‘* That 
Blessed Baby.’’ 

January 24—‘‘Ingomar’’ — ‘‘Bombastes Furi 
oso.’’ 

January 28—‘‘Retribution,’’—‘‘Domestic Econ- 
omy’’ and ‘‘Bombastes Furioso.’’ 

January 31—‘‘Retribution’’—‘‘ All Is Not Gold 
That Glitters.’’ 

February 4—‘‘Secret Agent’’—‘‘ Domestic Econ- 
omy.’’ 

February 7—‘‘Secret Agent’’—‘‘The Artful 
Dodger.”’ 

February 11—‘*‘ Damon and Pythias’’—‘‘ The Se- 
cret.’’ 

January 14—‘*‘Damon and Pythias’’—‘*‘ Nan, the 
Good-for-Nothing.”’ 

January 18—‘‘ Damon and Pythias’’—‘‘ The Art- 
ful Dodger.”’ 

Closed for two weeks. 


T. A. Lyng anp Stock Company—1863 

March 4—‘‘Pizarro’’ — ‘‘Nan the Good-for- 
Nothing.”’ 

March 7—‘‘ Pizarro’’—‘‘The Artful Dodger.’’ 

March 11—‘‘ Pizarro’’—‘‘ Valet-de-Sham..”’ 

March 14—‘‘Naval Engagements’’—‘‘Leah of 
Cripplegate’’—‘‘ Valet-de-Sham.”’ 

March 18—‘‘ William Tell’’—‘‘Naval Engage- 
ments.’’ 

March 21—‘‘ William Tell’’—‘‘Binks, the Bag- 
man.”’ 
March 25—‘‘The Stranger’’—‘‘ Binks, the Bag- 
man.”’ 
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March 28—‘‘ The Stranger’’—‘‘ Marriage at Any 
Price.’’ 

April 1—‘‘ Virginius’’ — ‘‘Marriage at Any 
Price.”’ 

April 4 (Stock Company Only)—‘‘Porter’s 
Knot’’—‘‘The Artful Dodger’’—‘‘ Bombastes Furi- 
Deo." 

April 6—‘‘ Damon and Pythias’’—‘‘ The Secret”’ 

(Lyne resumes) 

April 8—‘‘ Pizarro’’—‘‘Our Gal.”’ 

April 9—‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’—‘‘Our 
Gal.’’ 

April 11—‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’—‘‘The 
Widow’s Victim.’’ 


Closed for Season 
Stock Company resumes 


October 3—‘‘Senor Valiente. ”’ 

October 10—‘‘Senor Valiente. ”’ 

October 14—‘‘Rafaelle the Reprobate’’—‘‘ Mar- 
riage at Any Price.’’ 

October 17—‘‘Rafaelle the Reprobate’’—‘‘My 
Wife’s Mother.’’ 

October 21—‘‘Eustache Baudin, the Forsaken”’ 
—‘Tove in Livery.”’ 

October 24—‘‘Eustache Baudin, the Forsaken’’ 
—‘‘The Irish Tiger.’’ 

October 28—‘‘Fiustache Baudin, the Forsaken’? 
—‘Bombastes Furioso.”’ 

October 31—‘‘ The Charcoal Burner’’—‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter White.’’ 


Mr. anp Mrs. Sevpen Irwin anv Stock Company 
November 4—‘‘Lady of Lyons’’—‘‘Trish Tiger’? 
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November 7—‘‘Lady of Lyons’’—‘‘Irish Tiger”’ 
— ‘The Secret.’’ 

November 11—‘‘Ingomar’’—‘‘T wo Polts.’’ 

November 14—‘‘ Evadne’’—‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
White.”’ 

November 18—‘‘ Evadne’’—‘‘The Omnibus.”’ 

November 2i—‘‘ Faint Heart Never Won Young 
Lady’’—‘‘The Omnibus’’—‘‘In and Out of Place.’’ 

November 25—‘‘The Warlock of the Glen’’—‘‘ A 
Morning Call’’—‘‘In and Out of Place.’’ 

November 28—‘‘The Warlock of the Glen’’— 
**The Swiss Girl’’—‘‘ A Day in Paris.”’ 

December 2—‘‘Treland As It Was’’—‘‘My Pre- 
server.’’ 

December 5th—‘‘TIreland As It Was’’—‘‘ Perfec- 
tion.”2 

December 19—‘‘ The Marble Heart.’’ 

December 23—‘‘The Marble Heart’’—‘‘ The Art- 
ful Dodger.’’ 

December 24—‘*‘The Chimney Corner’’—‘‘ Kath- 
erine and Petruchio.’’ 

December 25—‘‘The Honeymoon’’—‘‘The Mar- 
ried Rake.’’ 

December 26—‘‘The Marble Heart’’—‘‘ Bombas- 
tes Furioso.’’ 

December 30—‘‘ The Octoroon.”’ 
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Tue IrRwins AND “BricgHam’s Bia TEN” 


HE ADVENT of Mr. and Mrs. Selden Irwin, 

November 4th, 1863, as stock stars, was the 

cause of renewed interest in the Old Play- 

house. The Irwins were playing in Den- 
ver, and came under the notice of Manager Hiram 
B. Clawson, always looking for new attractions. 
He secured them for a Salt Lake engagement and 
“they came immediately by stage and opened their 
season in ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.’’ 

These players were virile, handsome and mag- 
netic, and created a veritable sensation in the long 
list of productions with which they delighted the ear- 
ly Salt Lake audiences. The offerings were of a 
lighter order than those presented by T. A. Lyne, 
consisting mostly of comedies and romantic and 
classic plays. During this engagement the local 
players advanced in their work to a marked degree, 
taking their places on a plane with professionals. 
They had up to that time been considered as ama- 
teurs, but now they were classed with the im- 
ported stars. Notably was this the case with John 
T. Caine, Bernard Snow, David McKenzie and Phil 
Margetts. 

An interesting event of the Irwin engagement oc- 
curred February 6, 1864, when ‘‘Othello’’ was pro- 
duced with Mr. Bernard Snow featured in the title 
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role. Mr. Irwin played Iago, and Mrs. Irwin 
Desdemona. This was a red letter event and Mr. 
Snow ranked well up with the visiting stars. 

Among the other plays produced by the Irwins 
were: ‘‘Ingomar,’’ ‘‘Evadne,’’ ‘‘The Warlock of 
the Glen,’’ ‘‘Ireland as it Was,’’ ‘‘The Marble 
Heart,’’ ‘‘Chimney Corner,’’ ‘‘ Honeymoon,’’ ‘‘The 
Octoroon,’’ ‘‘The Stranger,’’ ‘‘The Hunchback,’’ 
‘“‘Green Bushes,’’ ‘‘Damon and Pythias,’’ ‘‘The 
Corsican Brothers,’’ ‘‘Jessie Brown,’’ ‘‘Colleen 
Bawn,”’ ‘‘The Idiot Witness,’’ ‘‘ Retribution,’’ and 
Satan in Paris,’’ besides numerous farces. 

The Irwins remained from November 4th, 1863, 
to April 9, 1864. They left by stage April 11th for 
the West to fill an engagement with John Maguire 
in Nevada and California. They opened in Virginia 
City April 20, 1864, and after a brief engagement 
proceeded to California. During the memorable 
Salt Lake engagement a strong friendship was de- 
veloped between Manager Hiram B. Clawson and 
the Irwins—so strong that Mr. Clawson named one 
of his sons Selden Irwin, after the actor, and Selden 
Irwin Clawson named his eldest son Irwin, and thus 
the story of that early friendship of these two the- 
atrical men has been perpetuated in the Clawson 
family. 

The warm place held by the Irwins in the hearts 
of the early play-goers was expressed in the ‘‘ Daily 
Umon Vidette,’’ a newspaper published in the six- 
ties in Fort Douglas, as follows: 


“Arriving in this goodly land of Saints last Novem- 
ber, Strangers and unknown, they have won troops of 
admirers as delineators of life on the stage, and many 
warm friends among all classes of people. They came 
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Geo. B. Waldron John Kay 

Harry B. Emery Selden Irwin 

Sara Alexander Susa Young 
Dancer Dancer 


Horace K. Whitney 
Alice Young-Clawson 


“Tottie’ Clive 
Dancer 


THE IRWINS AND “BRIGHAM’S BIG TEN” 


unheralded in our midst, modestly relying on merit for 
a reception, and have mounted on the highest round 
of popularity. For the entire season at the Salt Lake 
Theatre they have performed regularly twice a week— 
sometimes oftener— and have not only drawn crowded 
houses, but each night has an audience been dismissed 
more delighted than on its predecessors. They have 
exhausted the whole line of the drama, from heavy 
tragedy and high comedy, to the lightest of farce and 
vaudeville; ever good and often excellent in the highest 
degree. 

“As a young actor Mr. Irwin promises to reach the 
topmost round of well earned fame. With fine voice, 
imposing presence, graceful action, and thorough 
knowledge of stage business, study, care and reflection 
cannot fail to make him a general favorite in even more 
critical communities than ours. Mrs. Irwin is an acr 
complished and careful actress of much more than or- 
dinary merit, and possesses decided genius. * * * 
Her powers to draw the ready tear or force the broad- 
est laugh at will, exceed those of any actress with 
whom we are acquainted.” 

It was during the visit of the Irwins that ten of 
the daughters of President Young made their ap- 
pearance in the new theatre. These ‘‘ Young’’ maid- 
ens were among the prettiest and most popular of 
Salt Lake’s girls. They were called the Big Ten, 
not that they were very large but Frrepates to 
contrast them with the next eight, for the Presi- 
dent’s family was numerous. The following interest- 
ing account of the appearance of the Big Ten, writ- 
ten for the author in 1914, by Mrs. Susa Young 
Gates, daughter of President Young, is republished 
by her permission: 

“Standing out distinctly from the mass of gay 
colored delights was the sumptuous visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Selden Irwin, and the production of Utah’s 
first fairy-play, ‘The Mountain Sylph. 
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“And what do you suppose the Irwins suggested 
to father? That there should be a perfectly gorgeous 
and superb fairy play in which his own ‘Ten Big Girls’ 
should appear as the charming illusive sprites, dancing 
and smiling themselves into the good graces of the 
audience to be assembled in the Salt Lake Theatre. 

“T had no way of knowing what amount of persua- 
sion was brought to bear upon father, but I did know 
from actual experience as an observer of stirring 
events the delightful confusion and bustle which over- 
spread the House with the Twenty Gables from garret 
to wash-house, when it was announced that the Ten 
Big Girls were to be clothed in apparel that would rival 
Solomon in all his vain glory when they appeared as 
fairies in this thrilling piece. For what would you 
think of seeing the Big Ten with their shapely ankles 
exposed, while their blue tarlatan skirts fell midway 
between knee and ankle? And was there not hurry- 
ing, flurrying, and scurrying all along the line of sit- 
ting-rooms, and bed-rooms and school-room and weave- 
room and dining-room, penetrating even into the kitch- 
en recesses of the House with the Twenty Gables, for 
weeks before the auspicious event? 

“And there was mother who was acknowledged to 
be the finest hair-dresser in all the House with her 
hands completly filled and running over with the doing 
up of twenty-four paper curls each on ten pretty 
heads the night before this great event. It was even 
more exciting for mother, when the two hundred forty 
curls came out of the papers and answered the puz- 
zling problem as to whether they would curl up smartly 
or hang in limp dejection. And it was O, the laughter, 
and O, the anxiety, and O, the bubbling chatter when 
the time actually came for the Big Ten to get down to 
the theatre in time to robe themselves for their aerial 
flight through space on the tips of their dainty toes as 
they curved and pirouetted, and flashed and flew from 
side to side of that roomy stage under the direct charge 
of Mrs. Irwin and her mustached consort. 

“Did you notice their blue tarlatan waists flashing 
with the spangles sewn so carefully upon them and 
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THE IRWINS AND “BRIGHAM’S BIG TEN” 


at such regular intervals by the best of all costumers, 
Mrs. Bowring? And did you see the wreaths upon 
their heads, and the slippers upon their small feet ?— 
for that was another distinguishing trait of the Big 
Ten. And those curls,—were they not beautiful as they 
danced? Was ever anything so beautiful as that Scarf 
Dance with the blue tarlatan sashes flying and curv- 
ing and flitting from arm to arm, and in and out, and 
up and down? And yet, perhaps, the Flower Dance 
surpassed it in charm, for each of the Ten had a half 
circle,—which I strongly suspect was half of a large 
barrel hoop—covered with artificial flowers and gay- 
colored ribbons; and as the girls bowed and pirouetted, 
and flung their flowered hoops as they tripped lightly 
in the mazy figures of the dance, their curls surmounted 
with gay wreaths and flowers danced in unison with 
the darting steps. 

“And would you believe it? When the Big Ten were 
in the midst of their gayest evolutions there was the 
most thrilling notes pleaded out from the shining brass 
cornet held in the hands of the handsome and dashing 
young cornetist, Mark Croxall, straight into the will- 
ing ear of lovely sister Mamie. Can anyone fail to 
understand that all those exchanges of glances and 
tones and dances, between Mamie and handsome Mark 
were just the overture, as you might say, to a whole 
love drama which was to end for these two popular 
young people in that usual extinguisher of romance— 
marriage? 

“The curtain was rung down on ‘The Mountain 
Sylph’ in a blaze of glory. And there was father smil- 
ing and serene at the triumph of his lovely daughters, 
while the mothers gathered up their babies and waited 
dutifully for such of the Big Ten as had no Jasper 
Conrads and no Mark Croxalls at the stage door to 
see them safely home and inside the stone wall which 
enclosed the House with the Twenty Gables.” 


Mrs. Gates, in her graphic sketch refers to ‘‘see- 
ing the Big Ten with their shapely ankles exposed.”’ 
while their blue tarltan skirts fell midway between 
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knee and ankle.’? There came a time, however, 
when a play was produced requiring a real ballet, 
and as the abbreviated costume, in those days, was 
taboed, Hiram B. Clawson and John T. Caine, who 
were real theatrical managers, tried hard to have 
the censorship removed. But the president was ob- 
durate, and the order went forth that the dresses 
must be worn down to the ankle. 

The first performance was given with this order 
obeyed to the letter, but the story goes that on the 
second night the managers had six inches eut from 
the dresses, and each succeeding night six inches 
more, the business correspondingly inereasing with 
the retiring costumes, until Saturday night, the gala 
event of the week, when the corp de ballet appeared 
before a packed house with the fluffy costumes clip- 
ped to the regulation Parisian style. The transfor- 
mation was so gradual that the trick was put over 
before the President had time to more than gasp, as 
he realized the full extent of the two managers’ au- 
dacity. 

It was during the Irwin engagement that Pro- 
fessor Simmons, a prestidigitator, appeared as the 
first necromancer in the old playhouse. His method 
of exploitation was unique, to say the least, as indi- 
cated in the following advertisement, clipped from 
one of the newspapers: 


PROFESSOR SIMMONS 
the 
Basiliconthaumaturgist 
will present the following 
Leviathan programme 
at the Great Salt Lake Theatre 
Thursday Evening, Feb. 11, 1864 
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GREAT SALT LAKE CFTy. 
——————— 


Beige a 7 ee e &. B. CLAWSON. 
A Seake,! anager, - e = @ SOHN 7. CAINE. 


THIS ae ONLY. 


n the Great, Weird, Wondrous and Jnvincibly Incomprehensible - Programme prepared 


for ‘ae occasion, : ¥ 
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one Perform =. great FORSTER Fat of writing on the Arm in 


LETTERS OF BLOOD: 


INCARNADINED “CHIROGRAPH Y. 


The THEATRE ORCHESTRA will give an 
ENHARMONIC PROLEGOMENA. 


DOORS open at '7 e’clock. SV ERTURE Oy pamela ned 7. 
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‘*TLeviathan,’’ indeed, if the programme pledges 
were fulfilled, for they included promises to ‘‘swal- 
low a hay-rack and put it back again alive:’’ 
“**squeeze himself through a stick of peppermint can- 
dy and afterwards consume it spirally;’’ to ‘‘inflate 
a rotary pump with one puff of his powerful wind- 
pipe and afterwards make it rise perpendicularly 
outwards, wind being N.S. E. by W.;”’ ‘‘eat nine 
oranges and lay fifty eggs out of them while flying, 
the stairs being carpeted and no questions asked.’’ 
and, ‘‘to capsize himself vertically upon a one-leg- 
ged table and swallow an apple without it going 
down his throat.’’ During the last-named feat, the 
programme announced, ‘‘his aesophagus will ascend 
and his feet, looking from above upon himself, will 
gyrate chorally to the melody of a carboniferous lay 
in conical sections of the early history of Utah.’’ 


The Lion House 
“The House with the Twenty Gables” 
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CHAPTER T'WELVE 


GEORGE PAUNCEFORT—EARLY REGULATIONS 


OLLOWING the engagement of the Irwins, 

the stock company returned for a brief 

engagement—from May 14 to June 18, 

1864. On June 25, T. A. Lyne again joined 
the stock company and four of his previous success- 
es were revived, viz: ‘‘Damon and Pythias,’’ ‘‘ Pi- 
zarro,’’ ‘‘The Octoroon,’’ and ‘‘ William Tell.’’ He 
closed July 16 to make way for an actor whom the 
playgoers of that generation—those who still live— 
remember with great delight. He was different from 
the local stock players, from Lyne, or the Irwins; 
in fact, there was up to that date no player in the 
Rocky Mountains just like George Pauncefort, an 
English actor from London. 

Pauncefort, after his arrival in America in 
1858, is said to have originated the role of Armand 
Duval in the premier New York production of 
‘“Camille.’’ This may be true, but there is no present 
way of verifying it. He soon found his way to Den- 
ver, associating himself with the Jack Langrishe 
Company, where he no doubt heard of the much- 
talked-of theatre built by Brigham Young in the 
wilderness; for he was soon on a stage coach going 
out west from Denver, heading straight for it. And 
in due time—and that meant a lot of time in those 
days—he landed in the ‘‘ City of the Saints.’’ 

With Pauncefort came Mrs. Florence Bell, and 
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these two, with the local stock company, opened an 
engagement in the theatre July 20, 1864, presenting 
for the first time in Salt Lake ‘‘The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.’’ Pauncefort’s success was elec- 
trical. His audience was thrilled. His natural vir- 
ility fascinated his audience and his intense realism 
gripped the people to the quick. An old wood-cut 
of this famous actor is here reproduced and will 
give some idea of the physical make-up of the man. 

Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Pauncefort 
that his alleged mode of living produced an, unfavor- 
able impression on the mind of Brigham Young. It 
it said that the president, after witnessing the first 
few performances, purposely absented himself from 
the theatre, thus evidencing his disapproval of the 
player. Be that as it may, even with this handicap, 
Pauncefort grew in popular favor, and his memor- 
able engagement, in which he introduced the more 
modern methods, placed him among the immortals 
of the Old Playhouse. 

‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘Macbeth’’ were first produced 
in the intermountain region by him—‘‘ Hamlet’’ De- 
cember 24, 1864, and ‘‘Macbeth’’ January 4, 1685. 
In the production of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ one hundred voices 
from the ‘‘Mormon’’ Tabernacle Choir were requi- 
sitioned to sing the Witches Chorus under the di- 
rection of Professor Charles J. Thomas. Referring 
to the music in this initial performance of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,’’ H. G. Whitney in his brochure, ‘‘The Drama 
in Utah,’’ relates the following amusing incident: 

“The leader of the orchestra had been rehearsing 
his chorus and musicians in a separate hall, and the 


night before the production they all came together 
for a dress rehearsal on the stage. The leader invited 
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THEATRE 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, U. 7. 


EL B. CLAWSON. 
SORN T. CAINE. 


RENEWED ATTRACTION 
KING of SCOTLAND. 


MR. G. PAUNCEFORT, 


In his great rendering of 
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Mr. Pauncefort to sit in front of the house while the 
witches scene was on, asking him to observe the effect, 
giving special attention to the echoes, a quartet of 
witches stationed far off in the flies, who echoed the 
strains of the chorus on the stage. The leader said 
his ‘echo quartet’ had just arrived from England, and 
were said to have fine voices. Mr. Pauncefort seated 
himself, and the work began. The great chorus sang 
the music and came to the strains: 
“ “To the echo, to the echo’.” 


pees from the flies came the faint but distinct 
eall: 


“To the hecho, to the hecho’.” 
The chorus proceeded: 

“*To the echo of a hollow hill’.” 
And the faithful echo responded: 
““To the hecho of an ’ollow ’ill’.” 


Whether or not Mr. Pauncefort, with his English 
proclivities, fully sensed the humor of this incident 
the record does not say, but to the native members 
of the cast and chorus the effect was screamingly 
funny. That Pauncefort was really possessed of 
some humor, however, is evidenced, by a story told 
by Harry Horsley, a utility man well known around 
the theatre for many years who made his first ap- 
pearance in the theatre as an altar boy in ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
In the scene where the ghost appears to Hamlet, the 
latter throws off his cloak and cap and says: 

**Go on, I’ll follow thee.”’ 

Joseph Simmons, who was playing Horatio, was 
to pick up Hamlet’s cloak and cap and follow him 
off stage. He picked them up and lazily walked off. 
Mr. Pauncefort called to him and said: 

‘¢Joe, Good Lord, don’t walk off like that. You’re 
not going for a glass of beer. You’ve seen a ghost. 
Put some ginger in it, there’s a dear boy.’’ 
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From an old engraving presented to the author by Mr. Charles Millard 
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Simmons took the hint and played the part very 
well. 

Pauncefort’s first engagement ended August 30, 
1864, and, after a few nights filled by the stock com- 
pany, and a special season of eleven nights by T. A. 
Lyne, he returned for a second engagement, reviving 
his first successes, and closing January 7, 1865. 
During Pauneefort’s stay, some of the local players 
achieved new honors—notably David McKenzie, 
John §. Lindsay, John T. Caine and Mrs. Gibson. 
The last named far outshone Mrs. Florence Bell, 
Pauncefort’s co-star in the first plays offered by 
him, and after the public had been given an oppor- 
tunity of comparing her with the imported article, 
she became a much loved and popular actress. 

Mr. Pauncefort went from Salt Lake to San 
Francisco, but returned in two years for his last 
appearance here. 

The following interesting letter from Mr. Paunce- 
fort to the theatre management, which does not 
give the year in which it was written, is worthy of 
space as indicating some of the spirit and atmos- 
phere of those memorable days: 


Dunford House, 14th Jan. 
“HH. B. Clawson and J. T. Caine, Esquires. 
“My Dear Sirs: 

“T beg to offer you my best thanks for your per- 
sonal consideration to me, and for your general kind- 
ness manifest at ail times, yet I cannot but keenly feel 
the sense of the kick-out which I have experienced 
from the Association whose improvement both in a 
pecuniary and intellectual capacity I strove with my 
best efforts to cultivate, and whose society furnished 
the only solace which I as a stranger enjoyed amongst 
a land of strangers. 
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“One remark and I have done: 


“ ‘The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give 
And those that live to please, must please to live.’ 


“This I believe to be a well conceded fact, and one 
universally acknowledged. As the theatre in Salt Lake 
City is built with the same facilities, and with the same 
scenic illusions, and advantages, which characterize 
other theatres, so the passions and the other varied 
emotions of the mind are illustrated in accordance with 
the capacity of those representing them. To become 
a natural actor or actress, to exemplify grace, dignity, 
and ladylike or gentlemanly repose in the personation 
of character, constitutes the highest perfection of the 
art of acting, and I never saw or heard of its attain- 
ment without years of study and practice. 

“There are many really good actors and actresses 
not possessing the advantages of an early liberal educa- 
tion, but the genuine article and the one that will wash 
in thea strongest soapsuds that may be concocted, is the 
one that can theorize, as well as practice, who fully 
understands the importance and high standing of his 
professional pursuits, allied as it is with the beauty 
and grandeur of the sister arts of poetry, sculpture, 
music, dancing, painting, language, comedy, tragedy. 
Now, as in these degenerate days, fruits do not grow 
spontaneously from the earth, as they did in the Gar- 
den, nor does the manna drop from the skies as it did 
in the wilderness, so human minds must conform to 
the true and solid principles of educational and prac- 
tical experience: without it no true result will follow. 

“T don’t know why I say this to you, but my pencil 
was in running gear, so I went on. I now come to 
the strong principles of materialism, and I send in, as 
the tradesmen say, my little account: 

“For the pupilage of Lady Macbeth, Macduff, with a 
slight touching up of the Witches....twenty-five dollars. 

“For the pupilage of Mrs. A. Clawson in ‘Young 
Scamp” 22.2 Se eee ern ten dollars. 

“For copy of my book of Macbeth......- ten dollars. 

“T think I ought to receive something for Miss Alex- 
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ander’s tuition in “Ophelia” and “Black Eyed Susan’, 
considering the shortness of my engagement. 
“T remain, gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 
George Pauncefort. 


It is interesting to note that during the Paunce- 
fort engagement, Harry Emery who afterwards 
married Katie Putnam and adopted the stage as his 
profession, peddled apples in the First Circle. Wm. 
C. Staines was then chief usher. 

A. copy of the rules and regulations as printed 
and hung on the walls of the theatre about this time 
is here given in full: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
of the 


SALT LAKE THEATRE 


1. Gentlemen are not to wear their hats in the 
Green Room, except in costume, or talk vociferously. 
The Green Room is a place appropriated for the quiet 
and regular meeting of the company, who are to be 
called thence, and thence only, by the call-boy, to at- 
tend on the stage. The managers are not to be ap- 
plied to in that place, on any matter of business, or 
with any personal complaint. For any breach of this 
article, Fifty Cents will be forfeited. 

2. The call for all rehearsals will be put up by the 
prompter, between the play and the farce; or earlier 
on evenings of performance. No plea that such call 
was not seen will be received. All rehearsals must be 
punctually attended, according to the call. For ab- 
sence from each scene, a fine of Fifty Cents; whole re- 
hearsal, Five Dollars. 


3. A performer rehearsing from a book or part, 
at the last rehearsal of a new piece, and after proper 
time given for study, forfeits One Dollar. 
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4. Every performer concerned in the first act of 
the play to be in the Green Room dressed for perfor- 
mance, when the overture commences. The perform- 
ers in the second to be ready when the first finishes, 
in like manner with every other act. Those perform- 
ers who are not in the last act of the play to be ready 
to commence the farce. When a change of dress is 
necessary, ten minutes will be allowed. Any delay 
in ringing up the curtain at the advertised hour, on ac- 
count of the performers not being ready, will subject 
the prompter to a fine of One Dollar. 

5. Any person appearing intoxicated on the stage 
shall forfeit a week’s salary, and be liable to be dis- 
charged. 

6. For making stage wait, fine One Dollar. 

7. A performer absenting himself from the The- 
atre of an evening when concerned in the business of 
the stage will forfeit a week’s salary, or be held liable 
to be discharged, at the option of the managers. 


8. <A performer introducing his own language or 
improper jests, not in the author, or swearing in his 
part, shall forfeit One Dollar. 

9. A performer restoring what is cut out by the 
managers, or omitting advertised songs, will forfeit 
One Dollar. 

10. A performer refusing a part allotted him or 
her by the managers, in any scenic or elaborately pre- 
pared play, which may be performed for one or more 
weeks, will forfeit his or her salary during the run of 
the piece, and on any night of its representation dur- 
ing the season. 

11. In all cases of sickness, the managers reserve 
to themselves the right of payment or stoppage of 
salary during the absence of the sick person. 

12. No person permitted, on any account, to ad- 
dress the audience, but with the consent of the man- 
agers. Any violation of this article will subject the 
party to forfeiture of a week’s salary, or discharge, at 
the option of the managers. 
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13. No conversation or unnecessary noise permit- 
ted behind the scenes during performance, under a 
penalty of Fifty Cents for each offense. 

14. Books or parts mutilated, or not returned 
when asked for a second time by the call-boy, will be 
replaced at the expense of the performer. 

15. No prompter, performer or musician will be 
permitted to copy any manuscript or music belonging 
to the Theatre without permission from the managers, 
under a penalty of Fifty Dollars. 

16. Every gentleman engaged in the Theatre is 
to provide himself with such silk or cotton tights, 
stockings, wigs, hats, feathers, swords, shoes and 
boots, as may be appropriate and necessary to the cos- 
tume he is wearing. If the costume be of present per- 
iod, the whole of it must be provided by the performer. 

17. Any member of the company not engaged in 
the night’s performance, will be expected to be in the 
Green Room prior to the overture, and remain until 
the first scene of the first act is on. 

18. No lady or gentleman engaged in the night’s 
performance, will be allowed in the auditorium during 
said evening, without permission from the managers. 

19. The use of profane or ungentlemanly language 
is strictly prohibited in the Theatre. 

20. Smoking is strictly prohibited on the stage of 
the Theatre, in the entrances, Green Room, auditorium, 
or in the ante-rooms. THIS RULE IS PEREMPTORY. 


21. Any new rule which may be found necessary 
shall be considered as part of these rules and regula- 
tions, after it is publicly made known in the Green 
Room. 

Ladies bringing servants, must, on no account, per- 
mit them behind the scenes. 

Ladies and gentlemen are requested not to bring 
children behind the scenes, unless actually required in 
the business. 

It is particularly requested that every lady and 
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gentleman will report to the prompter their respective 
places of residence. 

Ladies and gentlemen prevented attending rehear- 
sal by indisposition, will please give notice to the 
prompter before the hour of beginning. 

No stranger, or person not connected with the 
Theatre, will be permitted behind the scenes, without 
the written permission of the managers. 


Fama hee se fe He ¥ 
ee 


eae: 


2. 


Entrance to Green Room 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
“A CATHEDRAL IN THE DESERT” 


IxTy YEARS after the dedication of the Salt 

Lake Theatre, Henry Miller, in a curtain 

speech on the stage of the Old Playhouse, re- 

ferred to it as ‘‘A Cathedral in the Desert.”’ 
And surely it has been as a cathedral to the people. 
Its doors have always been open to all parties and - 
ereeds. In the tense religious and political strife 
which cursed the community, more particularly in 
the early days, the Theatre was the one common 
ground upon which the questions of the hour were 
threshed out. Though the place has always been 
controlled by the ‘‘Mormon’’ people, yet its use was 
never denied to those of different beliefs even 
though they were violent in their antagonisms. And 
so it was generally loved by all classes. This neu- 
trality won their respect. The theatre took on the 
aspect of a community home and has been so re- 
garded ever since. 

Upon its completion the fame of the Theatre 
spread far and wide. Its comfortable, dignified au- 
ditorium, its appointments, stage equipment, decora- 
tive art, and marvelous accoustics—all these charac- 
teristics marked it as a playhouse of class and dis- 
tinction. And it was worthy of all that was said of 
it, for in few cities, even the largest, could be found 
a playhouse so perfectly furnished. An excavator 
in Italy recently dug up a plan of what was con- 
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sidered the perfect theatre accoustically; but really 
to find the most perfect accousties, they needn't have 
gone so far, for this feature could have been found 
in the theatre built by Brigham Young in the Rocky 
Mountains in 1862, 

The first audiences in the old playhouse were 
very unconventional, Sociability reigned supreme, 
Bveryone felt at home in the theatre. CGossiping 
was not unheard of, lunches were eaten, and on un- 
usually cold nights pails of soup were occasionally 
brought in and sampled between the aets, Also it has 
been related to me, by one who was there and knows, 
that on a certain night a prominent lady, whom Lwill 
not name and who had received the first set of arti 
ficial teeth ever worn in Salt Lake, attended the 


—— 
— Sy 
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The Completed Theatre 
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theatre and passed the plate around for the inspec- 
tion of the amazed and privileged first nighters. 
How different today! That same woman’s chil- 
dren probably would move heaven and earth to pre- 
vent the public from discovering they possessed 
artificial teeth—use any camouflage or any trick 
known to the dentist’s art to hide such a fact. 

Seenery for all the first productions was painted 
by William V. Morris, George M. Ottinger and Al- 
fred Lambourne. These artists have gone the way 
of all flesh, but have literally left their imprint on 
the old house. It is interesting to note that the 
ceiling decorations of the auditorium, painted by 
Mr. Morris, remain to this day. Though the color 
scheme in other parts of the house has been fre- 
quently changed, that ceiling has never been touched 
except to clean it. And there it remains after sixty- 
six years—a real work of art. Some of Mr. Ottin- 
ger’s scenes are still preserved in the ‘‘scene loft.’’ 
As for Mr. Lambourne, no matter what work he did 
on the paint frame, he will be remembered most for 
his published articles on the theatre. 

Probably no writer has contributed more to the 
romantic side of the Old Playhouse than Alfred 
Lambourne. His sketch ‘‘The Playhouse’’, besides 
being of historical and dramatic interest, is a liter- 
ary gem. In those days the scene painters’ gallery 
was a rendezvous for every one interested in theatri- 
cals, and the scenic artist came into intimate touch 
with all the characters frequenting the theatre—that 
is when they could escape the eagle eye of stage 
manager John T. Caine. 

Mr. Lambourne’s book entitled ‘‘The Playhouse’’ 
has the following: 
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“In my mind’s eye, I do not see the Playhouse, as it 
now is, overlooked by buildings higher than itself, but 
as the structure was when its bulk entirely dominated 
all that was around it. How calmly imposing it used 
to appear, how grandly massive it showed in the twi- 
light, or when the moonlight was falling on its white 
walls! I, for one, could not go from home to the Play- 
house, without passing through and inhaling the odor 
of the Artemisia and the sunflower. That odor is mixed 
up in my mind with the first seeing of many a great 
play. But how can I bring back to your understanding 
those times? How suggest the indefinable something 
that then existed—out amid the semi-solitude, the iso- 
lation? How am I to recall the humorous earnestness, 
the fineness or roughness of fibre, the pathetic side, the 
laughing determination of religious pioneer life as as- 
sociated with a theatre? Yet such are all mixed up 
again, with my memories of the Playhouse. 

“Swing a circle around the Playhouse—I mean as it 
was in those early days: swing a circle of hundreds of 
thousands of miles, and how unique it was! Men who 
assisted in the building of that theatre acted upon its 
stage. That was the strong time of the legitimate 
drama. Even the people in the isolated west became 
connoisseurs. In this particular Playhouse, people 
would go to performances, not to see a new play, but 
to see some new actor or actress in the old parts. Each 
star, man or woman, as they stepped upon the boards, 
was tested by the acting of those who had gone before. 
‘Damon and Pythias,’ ‘Pizzaro,’ ‘Virginius,’ ‘The Duke’s 
Motto,’ ‘The Man with the Iron Mask,’ and the like 
plays, not to mention those of the Bard of Avon, were 
those in which the neweomers were held to the lines. 
How many times, in that Playhouse, did I not see 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece? How many actors did I 
not see play Hamlet? Pauncefort, Lyne, Adams, Kean, 
McCullough, Davenport, Miss Evans, Chaplin, Barrett, 
Booth—that is not half. 

The greater number of actors and actresses who be- 
longed to the regular stock company of the Playhouse, 
and who supported the stars, had crossed the plains 
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and mountains in ox or mule trains, and one, I believe, 
in a hand-cart company. And who were their critics? 
Men and women who had done the same. There was a 
peculiar sympathy between those who acted upon the 
stage, and those who comprised their audience. Many 
a man who watched the play at night, had done the 
roughest of pioneer work during the day. Perhaps he 
had ‘grubbed sage’ for an order for a theatre ticket; 
perhaps he had toiled in the fields, irrigated an orchard, 
or dug on a water ditch. Perhaps he helped at building 
a saw-mill, or at blazing a trail up to the mountain 
pines. It may be that he had brought down a load of 
logs and stood thereafter, for many hours in rain or 
shine, in the wood-yard opposite the Playhouse, until 
he sold that load of fire-wood, and the pay that he re- 
ceived for it might have partly been used for his theatre 
admission fee. There was, indeed, a strange bond ex- 
isting between the stage and the auditorium. All were 
friends; they would meet in daily labor, they would 
dance together, they might bear ‘their testimony’ in 
the same meetinghouse, or listen to the same sermon 
on the coming Sunday. Every actor was a ‘Brother;’ 
every actress was a ‘Sister.’ Their salaries were part- 
ly paid in that which had been received by the Church 
as religious tithes. The man who guffawed at the 
comedian might talk with him on the morrow, whilst 
he chiseled granite on the Temple Square. Another 
who watched the tragedian might visit him during the 
coming week in the capacity of a “Teacher.’ Those who 
sympathized with the hero and heroine of the play, 
might soon meet them in social intercourse of a ‘Sur- 
prise Party,’ and they might tell how they ‘Crossed 
the Plains’ in the same ‘company.’ All were one big 
family, Thespians and audiences, performers and 
watchers. And more than this, each and every actor 
was liable to be ‘Called on a Mission’ to Europe or to 
‘the States.’ Again, each and every actor was liable 
to become a Church official, and each and every one of 
the actresses to become a worker in the ‘Relief Society.’ 
On the morrow, perhaps, all would look with the same 
emotions on the great, watchful mountains, and take a 
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like interest in the planting of trees and vines, or, it 
may be, the setting out of a flower garden. All were 
alike interested in bringing about that miracle—when 
the desert should blossom as the rose. 

“Do you think I put it too strongly, my friend? 
Not in the least. Certain of these facts justify me in 
the claim that this Playhouse and that theatrical or- 
ganization was unmatched by any other in the world.” 


Many other artists have contributed to the scenic 
investiture of the plays produced in the old theatre, 
among whom may be named J. Guido Methua, 
George Tirrell, De la Harpe, R. Kirkham, Henry C. 
Tryon, and later James Anderson, J. F. Breuning, 
and I. A. Pratt. Of these, most interest is centered 
in Tryon who painted ‘‘The Return of a Victorious 
Fleet’’ on the drop curtain which hung for many 
years in the Theatre, and which the Salt Lake thea- 
tregoers seemed never to grow tired of. 

It was quite marvelous that Tryon’s curtain 
should have been so well regarded, because, while 
the original picture contained what seemed to be 
thousands of figures, Tryon’s reproduction con- 
tained absolutely none. Years later, desiring a 
change, I was induced by one of the artists to allow 
him to paint the chariot race from ‘*‘ Ben Hur’’ with 
figures heroie size. The curtain was hung but did 
not make a hit. Mr. LeGrande Young, a regular 
patron and an expert on horses, came to me and 
said seriously that I might fool him on a landscape 
or marine scene, but I could not fool him on a horse; 
that those Ben Hur horses were spavined and their 
shoulders out of joint and that unless I took down 
the curtain he would not patronize the theatre. 

Then one of the newspapers said that in a very 
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quiet scene which required a_ slow curtain, 
‘‘down clattered Ben Hur’s horses and spoiled 
the scene.’’ So the noisy horses were turned out to 
grass and up again went ‘‘The Return of a Vic- 
torious Fleet,’’ to the great satisfaction of the the- 
atrical patrons. Only when it actually became 
thread-bare and the stage lights could be seen 
through its worn fabric would the public permit me 
to junk it. 

In those days there was a complete costuming 
department at various times in charge of Robert 
Neslen, (father of the ex-mayor of Salt Lake) 
Claude Clive, Mrs. Harry Bowring and Mrs. Henry 
Maiben, with Mother Sluice and Mrs. Grist as assist- 
ants. These costumers with pictures and plates of 
ancient and modern habiliaments could dress any 
play with historical accuracy even to the minutest 
detail. 

For some time Mrs. Rebecea Ivins Grant, moth- 
er of President Heber J. Grant, present head of the 
‘¢Mormon’’ Church, assisted Mrs. Maiben in making 
costumes. The identical sewing machine used by 
her has been preserved and recently presented to 
the museum of the Bureau of Information, Salt 
Lake City. 

John Squires was the stage wig-maker and 
barber. Though John has long since passed with 
the others of the theatre staff of his day, he is rep- 
resented by many sons and daughters who have 
made their mark in the world. One grandson, Clyde 
Squires, gave us that beautiful painting known all 
over the world as ‘‘Her Gift,’’? and another grand- 
son, Lawrence, who recently passed away, was an 
artist of great promise. 
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In the old days it was the custom for the actor 
to be ‘‘made up’’ by George Ottinger, assisted by 
Clem Horsley and Zebulon Jacobs. He was then 
turned over to the barber, who trimmed his whis- 
kers, dyed or curled his hair, adjusted or curled his 
wig, and gave him any other tonsorial help needed. 
After that he was sent to the greenroom to survey 
himself in the great mirror and be finally inspected 
by the dignified stage manager, John T. Caine, be- 
fore he was permitted to go on the stage. If such 
discipline were in force today it might prevent some 
deplorable ‘‘make ups’’ frequently seen in pro- 
ductions. 

The first stage carpenter was called stage ma- 
chinist. William H. Folsom occupied that position, 
assisted by William Hunt, George Laub, George 
Quinn and James Van Tassel. Peter Reid fol- 
lowed, assisted by Hyrum P. Folsom. Peter was 
of the husky type and ruled the stage with an 
iron hand. But he did good work and built scen- 
ery, some of which is still in use. He was followed 
by James Evans, than whom a courtlier gentleman 
never shoved a scene. He was as polite as a Ches- 
terfield. And he was a good mechanician. He had 
been in Drury Lane Theatre and had a good, clear 
understanding of the theatre’s necessities. He re- 
modeled the stage, taking out the posts which sup- 
ported the fiy galleries, making the whole stage 
structure self-supporting. This was all accomplished 
with wooden beams, no steel being used in the work. 
William J. Timms was Mr. Evan’s first assistant, 
followed by Thomas Manning. At the death of James 
Evans, Thomas Manning became stage carpenter, 
then Mark Korver, George Carter, William Taps- 
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field, J. V. Kirkpatrick, Bert Whaley and Ephraim 
Barker, the last named still perfoming that service. 

One of the most unique characters on the old 
staff was Charles Millard, the property man. He oc- 
eupied this position for many years. At this time 
he is still alive, with reminiscences enough to fill a 
book. 

The duties of a present day property man are 
much different from those of the sixties. Now, he is 
very often handed a property plot which asks him 
to provide only a six foot step ladder and a half 
dozen brooms to keep the stage clean. But in the 
days of which I am writing the property man was 
given the responsibility of manufacturing all the 
necessary properties. Charles Millard, with Charles 
Baker, produced all kinds of fruit, banquet goblets, 
glasses, vases, flowers, foodstuff, wet goods, chairs, 
stools, benches, fish, guns, pistols, all carved out 
of wood or made of papier mache. There is in ex- 
istence today a set of goblets, tankards and vases 
full of fruits made by Millard for the first produc- 
tion of ‘‘Macbeth.’’ Two thrones of his manufac- 
ture are used to this day, and artificial fish, carrot 
and other ‘‘props’”’ still survive. 

Mr. Whitney in ‘‘The Drama in Utah” says Mr. 
Millard ‘‘was the most ingenious of property men 
and could turn out anything from a throne to a 
mouse trap. He manufactured all the fireworks, 
lightnings, and thunders that any demon required.”’ 

Among the relics preserved are a number of 
shields made by this property wizard from news- 
papers stuck together with glue, shaped, and painted 
the necessary colors. 

Paul Hammer, Jr., an assistant to Mr. Millard, 
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began working at the Salt Lake Theatre at the age 
of fourteen as property boy, and later was made 
property man, serving for several years in that ca- 
pacity and occasionally playing small parts. Then 
J. W. Clawson, now the well-known portrait 
painter, who was Treasurer for a while under H. B. 
Clawson’s management, brought Mr. Hammer 
from the stage to the office to be his 
assistant, which position he held until Chas. S. Bur- 
ton became manager. Soon thereafter, he was made 
Treasurer, and continued in this position for ten 
years. Mr. Hammer and W. 8S. Jones later pub- 
lished the theatre program for about eighteen years. 
Mr. Hammer was succeeded as Treasurer by George 
W. Derr followed by Campbell M. Brown, Kent 
Thomson and Miss Cleora Pyper. 

J. W. Clawson says that while Treasurer he took 
in one day two hundred dollars in gold, and at clos- 
ing time, looking around for a place to hide it, con- 
cluded it would be safer in the heating stove used at 
his home than anywhere else. When he awoke 
next morning the house-maid had lighted the fire 
and the stove was a white heat. After a long time 
devoted to extinguishing the fire and cooling the 
stove, a two hundred dollar nugget was found in the 
ash pan which had to be assayed and sold as raw 
gold. 

Following Mr. Hammer came his brother, Thor- 
ald Hammer, then Walter Patten and lastly Carl 
Reynolds who has been a fixture in the theatre for 
twenty-five years. 

When I became manager of the Old Playhouse I 
found in the attic a tremendous collection of scen- 
ery and properties. I paid little attention to it for 
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about seven years, when I ordered the stuff carried 
out and given away for kindling. This had to be 
done to lessen the fire hazard. James Evans, the 
veteran stage carpenter, thought it sacrilege to thus 
dispose of this old material and asked ‘‘Do you 
know that was the scenery used in ‘ Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp’?”’ Yes, there were the palaquins, 
the lamp post, and all the other paraphernalia. It 
had lain there since the holidays of 1865—forty 
years. 

Nevertheless in the interest of ‘‘safety first’’ all 
summer was occupied in clearing out the attic, and 
as the old carpenter wiped off the accumulated dust 
and lifted piece after piece to consign it to the back 
yard, a close observer might have detected tears in 
his eyes—tears at parting with what seemed to him 
a group of faithful old friends. 

In the cleanup, too, I came across an old ‘‘secre- 
tary’’—one with small square pigeon-holes for filing 
papers. These pigeon holes were full of dust-cov- 
ered documents. With almost fenzied haste I 
went from pigeon hole to pigeon hole and 
found there copies of nearly all the plays 
produced by the old stock companies, as well 
as orchestral parts written for special pro- 
ductions. The play books were evidently not easily 
obtainable in the old days, for I found, alphabetically 
arranged, each set carefully tied together, one printed 
play book—the prompter’s—and all the character 
parts, written in a very beautiful hand. The music 
too, was carefully copied, the work of John Tullidge. 
These treasures did not go out in the junk pile, but 
were carefully placed under lock and key where 
they still remain. 
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William Derr was the lamp man, and his work 
of taking care of 385 oil lamps was no sinecure. In 
those days the scenery consisted of flats run in 
grooves. There were three posts on either side of the 
stage. Each contained three large kerosene lamps, 
one above the other. Above each post in the fly 
galleries were placed buckets of sand and water and 
barrels of salt. The footlights were controlled by a 
small shaft running from lamp to lamp and turned 
to the right or left as required for dimming or rais- 
ing. The Old Playhouse went through all the pro- 
gressive stages of theatrical lighting—oil, gas and 
electricity. Up to 1872 oil was used and many a 
bucket of sand was thrown on a blazing lamp to stop 
an insipient fire. The statement made by some 
writers that tallow dips and candles were first used 
for lighting the theatre is incorrect. These mediums 
were used in the Social Hall, but not in the Old 
Playhouse. 

William Derr graduated from oil lamp man to 
gas man, but did not continue long enough to see the 
marvelous strides taken these days towards per- 
fection in stage lighting by electricity. Since his 
day the theatre’s electricians have been George W. 
Derr, (William’s son), Charles P. Madsen, Heber 
S. Sheets, Adrian Simmons, Jacob Held, Jacob Held, 
Jr., Charles Spar, Adolph Birch and J. 8S. Jones. 

The first electric power was furnished by the 
Railway Company. There were six lamps on each 
side with five hundred volts, and it is said that if 
ever the stage happened to be wet and aman stepped 
on it, it would knock him down—a trfling and humor- 
ous incident which was repeated many times. 

The capacious greenroom, a notable and _his- 
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toric gathering place for the early-day players, was 
located at the rear of the stage, midway between the 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms. A great 
mirror covered the north wall, and on the west was 
placed the glassed-in call board. Here the players 
met to receive their parts, some with joy and some 
with disappointment, according to the arbitrary as- 
signments made by the stage manager. It was a 
common study room for all, a place to rehearse lines 
between the acts; where the call boy’s warning voice 
was heard; where the actors, as already stated, came 
to take a last glance at their costumes and ‘‘make- 
up’’ before venturing before the footlights. It was 
where they met to voice a protest against what they 
considered an injustice, or comment upon what was 
thought right. It housed democratic groups in the 
daytime, and acknowledged a dictatorship at night. 
When the stock system was discontinued the room 
was given over to the stars. The stars ! One almost 
tip-toes across the floor when he recalls with rever- 
ence the many immortals who have occupied the 
room. The world will never look upon their like 
again! 

The list is too long to enumerate here; but one 
might close one’s eyes and see passing in and out of 
that old greenroom the shadows of all the great 
players who have crossed the continent between the 
years 1862 and 1928. 
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monG the features lending atmosphere 

and contributing in a large degree to 

the amazing success of the early per- 

formances presented in the Salt Lake 
Theatre, was the orchestra. Indeed, it was second 
only to the play and the players, for in those days 
the people listened attentively to the music and ap- 
plauded the renditions, if meritorious. The orchestra 
was not a mere background for the chatter and gos- 
sip of the audience, to which place it seems now 
relegated, but was a necessary and highly appreci- 
ated part of the evening’s entertainment. 

At the opening of the theatre there was an ef- 
ficient orchestra of twenty men assembled under the 
direction of Professor Charles J. Thomas, a musician 
of marked ability. He was born November 20, 18382, 
in Burnley, Lancashire, England. When but seven 
years old he showed unusual musical talent and at 
the age of nine played with his father in an orchestra 
in the Theatre Royal, New-Castle-on-Tyne. But the 
lights o’ London were alluring and Charles, while 
still a lad, went up to the big city to study harmony, 
graduating with honor. In 1851 he was converted 
to the ‘‘Mormon”’ religion, and his story of conver- 
sion to the faith of this unusual people is similar to 
that of thousands of others. Falling ill, he continued 
to grow worse until his life was despaired of, and 
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the doctors said he would die. In the last extremity, 
by his own assertion, two ‘‘Mormon”’ Elders came 
and administered to him and he was instantly healed. 
This miraculous healing led to the conversion of the 
whole Thomas family. 

Charles, however, did not leave on the long 
journey to Utah until May 11, 1860, when he set 
sail in the good ship ‘‘ William Tapscott’? for Amer- 
ica. In the interim he traveled with an Italian 
Opera Company for three years between London 
and Glasgow under the direction of Carl Anchuse, 
and some of his compositions were played in Lon- 
don theatres. Mr. Thomas, upon arrival in New 
York, played a number of engagements in that city, 
then hiked across the plains to the City of the Saints, 
and as he arrived at the psychological time was 
given the honor of being the first director of the Salt 
Lake Theatre orchestra, composed of the principal 
musical talent of the city. 

Here is the personnel of the first Salt Lake The- 
atre orchestra: First violins, Major William Pitt 
and David Evans; second violins, William Clayton, 
Stephen Alley and Ebenezer Beesley; violas, John 
Toone and George D. Watt; violoncellos, Joshua H. 
Midgley and James Smithies; contra-bass, David O. 
Calder; flutes, Horace K. Whitney and a Mr. Nines; 
clarionets, Henry Sadler and Stephen Hale; cornet, 
Mark Croxall; French horns, Charles Evans and 
Thomas McIntyre; trombone, Charles Sansom, 
ophicleide, John Wakeham; director, Charles J. 
Thomas. There were twenty men, and all have 
passed away. 

Professor Thomas, by his careful preparation of 
programs won a place in the hearts of those early 
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theatre-goers, and the printed bills are replete 
with notices calling attention to the musical num- 
bers. For instance, for ‘‘The Chareoal Burner’”’ 
produced Saturday, January 10, 1863, the play bill 
announces ‘‘ Beautiful new and appropriate music, 
composed and arranged expressly for this drama by 
HecoianGa) = Lhomas.c. 

Professor Thomas conducted his unpaid musi- 
cians for a little more than two years, when he was 
called by the ‘‘Mormon’’ Church authorities on a 
mission to St. George, Southern Utah. Although an 
unpaid leader, he laid down his baton with regret 
and to the disappointment of the theatre-goers. 

Mr. Thomas was succeeded as director, by 

George Careless, whose full name was George Ed- 
ward Perey Careless. This musician was born in 
London, September 24, 1839, and like Charles J. 
Thomas, exhibited as a boy much musical ability. 
Also, like Thomas, he became an adherent of the 
‘*Mormon’’ faith, and resisted many tempting offers 
to continue his musical career in London, preferring 
to cast his fortune with the Saints. He immigrated 
to Salt Lake City November 3, 1864. 
' It is a fascinating pastime to delve into the life 
stories of the men and women connected with this 
Old Playhouse. Each one is filled with interest. Ro- 
mance was not confined to the players, but had its 
place in the lives of nearly every one of those in- 
trepid men and women who went West in pioneer 
days. Not the ‘‘West’’ as understood in the nomen- 
clature of the soldiers in the Great World War, but 
the ‘‘West’’ as pointed to by Horace Greeley. Like 
the others, George Careless had a history full of 
what theatrical people call ‘‘punch.’? Just a few 
items may be mentioned. 
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George’s parents frequently left him alone while 
they visited the great city to attend the theatre, and 
to amuse him during their absence gave him a little 
playhouse theatre containing a stage and a play 
book with thick sheets which he cut out and pasted 
on cardboard. He made little grooves to push them 
on and when the stage was set he spoke the parts. 
The play was called, ‘‘The Miller and His Men.’”’ He 
invited his playmates to see the show and they paid 
five pins for admission. Between the acts George 
was the orchestra and played a French accordion, 
and no doubt in this little play theatre he acquired 
the love for the drama and for music which later 
gave him positions in famous orchestras of London 
and, finally, in the Rocky Mountains, placed him at 
the head of the Salt Lake Theatre orchestra. 

After making the long trrp from London to Salt 
Lake City, George found that getting started in Zion 
was no easy task; indeed, it was a strange experi- 
ence for a young musician of his temperament to be 
transplanted from the world’s seething metropolis 
to a quiet, small city like Salt Lake, located as it was 
in the heart of an American desert. ‘‘Great Salt 
Lake City’’ it was then called. It sounded so big, 
but for a Londoner—well, for a while the new immi- 
grant felt as if he were at the jumping off place. 

As opportunity always comes to every willing, 
industrious worker, so it came to George Careless, 
and he had not long to wait for it; for, early in 1865, 
only a few months after his arrival in the Valley, 
President Young sent for him, and he was soon 
standing before the great Pioneer. A thrill went 
from the musician’s head to his feet as Brigham 
Young said: 
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‘‘Brother George, I have a mission for you, I 
want you to be the chief musician of the Church. I 
want you to take the Tabernacle Choir and the The- 
atre Orchestra and lay a foundation for good 
music.’’ 

“*T will do the best I can with the material I can 
get,’’ responded the surprised musician. 

‘You will have to make that,’’ said the Presi- 
dent. 

Further talking over the appointment, the Presi- 
dent referred to the music which most interested 
him, saying: 

‘*T like soft, beautiful music. I have heard the 
angels sing so sweetly.”’ 

‘“But,’’ asked the Professor, bluntly, ‘‘ would you 
like to be fed on honey all the time’’? 

‘‘No, certainly,’’ answered President Young. 

‘Some of our hymns,’’ went on the Professor, 
‘‘require bold, vigorous, treatment; others, soft 
sweet strains. As a musician, President Young, I 
think I can please you, and shall be glad to sing any 
of your favorites, whenever you wish.’’ 

At the outset, Professor Careless found that his 
duties called him into two widely different fields of 
musical activity. First, the sacred, devotional music 
of the Church; secondly, the entertaining orchestral 
music necessary for the performances given at the 
Salt Lake Theatre. 

Professor Careless took over the orchestra di- 
rected by Professor Thomas since the opening of the 
theatre. He soon discovered, however, that it was 
impossible for the men to render satisfactorily the 
music he wanted them to play, and concluded that 
it would be best to reduce the orchestra to seven men 
and pay them for their services. 
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At that time such a thing as pay to musicians and 
actors was unheard of, and even to mention it was 
revolutionary; but Professor Careless was never 
known to be backward in expressing his convictions, 
and in this case did not hesitate to present his con- 
clusions to Manager Hiram B. Clawson who prom- 
ised to take the matter up with President Young. 
The manager failed to do this and Professor Care- 
less threatened to resign the following Saturday. 
Finding the conductor was in deadly earnest, Hiram 
B. took him in tow and together they walked to the 
president’s office. The manager went in to see the 
president but soon returned to ask how much Pro- 
fessor Careless wanted to pay his men. ‘Three dol- 
lars a night, in cash,’’ was the answer. Hiram again 
disappeared and soon again returned with the state- 
ment that the president was willing that Professor 
Careless should do as he thought best. And so the 
orchestra was organized with seven men drawing a 
regular salary. A picture of the group accompanies 
this sketch, with the names of the musicians and the 
instruments played by them. 

It is interesting to note how the cycles of time 
affect hirsute attachments. For instance, in Nauvoo 
clean shaven faces were the fashion, while the trek 
across the plains started the style for whiskers, 
which remained in vogue during the ‘‘sixties.’’ The 
theatre orchestra as will be seen was in full style. 

Until the railroad was built, Professor Careless 
composed all the dramatic and curtain music ineclud- 
ing many musical plays, such as *‘ Pocahontas,”’’ 
“Cinderella,’? ‘‘Aladdin,’’ ‘‘The Crystal- Slip- 
per,’’ ete. The libretto for ‘‘Aladdin’’ was 
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in his possession for six weeks but he forgot it until 
one morning he noticed on the theatre ‘‘ Call board,”’ 
‘“‘Chorus for Aladdin 8 o’clock tonight.’’ He hur- 
ried to his office, asked John Tullidge to get his pens 
ready for copy and started to write. He composed 
all the choruses that day and finished the solos, 
duets, marches, dances, dramatic music, etc., next 
day—in all forty numbers. Such was his prodigious 
capacity for work! ‘‘Aladdin’’ had a longer run 
than any other play before or during his regime. 
Julia Dean Hayne took the part of Aladdin. 

When Julia Dean Hayne came to Salt Lake she 
brought ‘‘Gamea,’’ a play especially written for her. 
Manager Clawson sent to San Francisco for the 
dramatic music, and this was played at the first re- 
hearsal. But Julia Dean went to Professor Care- 
less and said, ‘‘I cannot act to that music. What shall 
I do?’’ Professor Careless said: ‘‘{ will write it 
for you by tomorow’s rehearsal.’’ When the newly 
composed music was played at the rehearsal next 
day Hiram came to the footlights and said, ‘‘ George, 
that music is a fine example for you.’’ But Mrs. 
Hayne spoke up and said, ‘‘Mr. Clawson, that is not 
your San Francisco music. I could not use it. Mr. 
Careless has written this for me since yesterday.’’ 
It is needless to say Hiram was astonished and the 
then large sum of $40.00 paid for the San Francisco 
musie went glimmering. 

Another incident showing the aptitude of Pro- 
fessor Careless for meeting any emergency is re- 
lated as follows: 

One morning, during the engagement of Lucille 
Western, he asked the prompter, Henry McEwan, if 
there was any music in the play that evening. The 
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prompter replied that there was none. The con- 
ductor thought it rather strange, so before the doors 
were opened, he arrived and found on the piano 
about 35 cues. He hurried to the band room and 
told the men. ‘‘What are you going to do?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘‘Well,’’ the Professor said, ‘‘There’s no other 
way out of it—I will have to improvise the entire 
night, and Orson (Orson Pratt, Jr.) you will play my 
accompaniment on the piano.’’ And so they did. 
Next morning, the famous actress said she had never 
played to music that so fitted her acting and she 
would like a copy. 

‘‘T’m sorry,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘but I cannot 
give it to you.”’ 

‘**Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll pay you any price for it.’’ 

‘‘T’ll have to let you into the secret,’’ Professor 
Careless said. ‘‘I was told there were no cues in the 
play, so had nothing written and had to improvise 
the entire night.”’ 

When the great Davenport played ‘‘ Macheth,”’ 
Professor Careless put on ‘‘Locke’s Witches Music’’ 
with about two hundred in the Witches Chorus. 
After the scene, Mr. Piper, owner of the Piper Opera 
House in Virginia City, called him out of the or- 
chestra, and offered him a position in his theatre 
with a guaranty of six hundred dollars a month in 
gold, and a certainty of receiving four hundred more 
on the side. Professor Careless told Clawson and 
Caine about the offer, whereupon John T. Caine 
said, 

‘‘George, you had a fine position in London. 
What did you come here for?’’ 

‘‘T came here for my religion.’’ 
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‘‘Well, what are you going to do now?’’ asked 
Caine. 

‘‘Brother Caine, I am going to stay here.”’ 

Mr. Piper was very much disappointed to learn 
that his offer was declined. 

In 1875, under the direction of Professor Care- 
less, the first performance of the ‘‘Messiah’’ was 
given in the theatre. There was $1,200.50 in the 
house the first night. The night following, though 
there was a terrific rain storm, brought $950.00. The 
great oratorio had not been given between New York 
and San Francisco up to that time. 

‘‘The Messiah’’ was produced under the auspices 
of the ‘‘Handel and Haydn Society,’’ organized by 
the associated musical talent of the city to raise the 
standard of musical taste. Professor Careless was 
engaged as conductor and was successful in accom- 
plishing the almost impossible feat of fusing all the 
musical elements of the community and bringing 
them together in one great harmonious ‘‘melting 
pot’’ in the interest of the divine art. ‘‘Mormons”’ 
and ‘‘Gentiles’’ forgot their differences for a while 
and together they gave the first performance of the 
great oratorio heard between Chicago and San 
Francisco, marking a new era in Salt Lake City’s 
musical history. The soloists were Mrs. Haydon, 
Miss Haydon, Mrs. Careless, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Black, Mr. Hollister, Mr. Horne and Mr. Podlech. 
The ever interesting trumpet obligato in ‘‘The 
Trumpet Shall Sound’’ was played by Mark Croxall 
the cornetist par excellence of those days. 

Tullidge’s History of Salt Lake City contains an 
extended account of this epochal performance, but 
one side light has not hitherto been published. On 
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the evening of the performance, when the house had 
been sold out and everything was in readiness, Mrs. 
Haydon appealed to Professor Careless to postpone 
the rendition on account of a bad cold she had 
contracted and because of the terrible rehearsal 
given the night before. 

‘Mrs. Haydon,’’ asked Professor Careless, ‘‘will 
you sing your part?’ 

‘*Of course, I’ll do the best I ecan,’’ said Mrs. 
Haydon. 

‘‘Then,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘I cannot postpone 
the performance.”’ 

Soon his wife appeared in worse condition of 
voice than Mrs. Haydon. She could not vocalize; 
her voice was entirely gone. 

‘Now, Mr. Careless,’’ said Mrs. Haydon, ‘‘will 
you postpone it?’ 

‘“No,’’ said the Professor, ‘‘the oratorio must be 
given tonight.’’ He asked Joseph R. Morgan, Thos. 
C. Griggs and Henry Emery, who in addition to 
being members of the chorus were Elders in the 
Church, to take Lavinia to the greenroom and 
administer to her. This was done and to the marvel 
of all Mrs. Careless sang and fairly thrilled the au- 
dienee. The Salt Lake Herald said of her rendition 
of ‘‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,’’ ‘‘Her 
singing was simply perfection. Her young, fresh 
voice seemed to defy all difficulties, coming forth 
with its rich ‘tombre timbre,’ bell-like and sympa- 
thetic. If angels had human voices, surely hers 
would suggest heavenly music, indeed.’’ 

The reference of the Herald to angel voices 
seemed almost a prophecy for in a few brief years 
Mrs. Careless joined the heavenly throng, passing 
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away July 16, 1885, at the early age of thirty-eight. 

So great was the faith of the Saints in divine 
interposition that even their dramatic performances 
and dances were opened with prayer. And the first 
performance of the ‘‘Messiah’’ came to be a test 
of that faith. 

Other leaders who have maintained the high 
standard of the Salt Lake Theatre orchestra are 
EK. Beesley, Willard Weihe, Arthur Shepherd, Fred 
Midgley, Squire Coop and the present efficient con- 
ductor and talented violinist Arthur Freber. Wm. 
C. Clive, another well known Salt Lake musician, 
who was first violinist for a number of years, was 
the first native Utah composer to write an overture, 
‘‘The Golden Crest,’’ which was played in the Salt 
Lake Theatre. 


One of the First Orchestra Chairs 
Carved from Native Pine by Bell and Ramsey 
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T was nothing short of a great adventure for 

an actor or actress to run the risk of a trip 

across the desert to visit Salt Lake in 

the early sixties. There was as yet no 
railroad, and whether coming from the east or the 
west, one had to travel overland by stage, taking the 
chances of attack by Indians, and other dangers, 
chances taken by many early day pioneers and lost 
—they never reached their destination. In such a 
time and under these conditions came one of the 
brightest stars that ever shone in the theatrical 
firmament ;—a star the reflection of whose brilliant 
light still seems to linger around the Old Play- 
house. This was Julia Dean Hayne whose coming 
was surrounded with all the romantic atmosphere 
those early days afforded. 

Julia Dean made her debut as Julia in ‘‘The 
Hunchback,’’ at the old ‘‘Bowery’’, New York City, 
and won national fame. She married a Dr. Hayne 
of South Carolina, went to California via the Isth- 
mus, and played a successful season in the city of 
the Golden Gate. The Haynes were divorced in 
California. At the close of the San Francisco en- 
gagement John S. Potter, a western manager and 
friend of Mrs. Hayne, formed a dramatic company, 
and with her as star, toured California, Oregon, 
Montana, and Idaho, finally arriving in Salt Lake 
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City, July 26, 1865, in one of the old stage coaches, 
dusty and bedraggled. The company consisted of 
John S. Potter, manager, Julia Dean Hayne (star), 
George B. Waldron (leading man), A. K. Mortimer 
(heavies), Charles Graham (comedian), Mr. and 
Mrs. N. S. Leslie (juveniles), Belle Douglas (char- 
acter), James Martin (props and utility man). 

The group was known as ‘‘The Potter Com- 
pany’’. Soon after its arrival in the city, Manager 
Clawson arranged with Potter for a week’s engage- 
ment at the theatre. Opening August 11, 1865, in 
‘‘Camille,’’ the company made a tremendous hit, 
Mrs. Hayne and George B. Waldron especially win- 
ning the public favor. At the end of the week these 
two stars were engaged for an indefinite season to 
play with the regular stock company, as it was found 
that the local company was superior in every way 
to Potter’s, with the exception of the two stars. Of 
course Potter was angered, for he expected to have 
an extended engagement in Salt Lake with all his 
company. He was a long way from anywhere, and 
was at his wits’ end to know what to do. At this 
psychological moment, T. A. Lyne, who was an old 
friend of Potter’s, and who was somewhat at outs 
with the theatre management, urged Potter to build 
another house in opposition to the Salt Lake 
Theatre. 

Potter was impressed with the scheme but had 
no money. He had pluck and nerve, though, and 
canvassing the business men found a few who were 
willing to advance him material on the chance that 
the receipts from the performances would soon reim- 
burse them for the outlay. With T. A. Lyne, the erst- 
while theatre favorite as the star, there seemed to 
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be in their minds no doubt as to the success of the 
enterprise. So Potter took a gambler’s chance. On 
credit he put up a wooden structure near where 
Dinwoodey’s store now stands, on First South, be- 
tween Main and West Temple Streets. It was built 
on the principle of an ice house, though with a re- 
verse objective. The walls of frame were boarded 
on each side with planks and filled in with sawdust. 
Think of such a building in these ‘‘safety first’’ 
days! But in those times people were lucky enough 
to have a place to meet in, and fire regulations were 
not stressed. 

The building was erected with lightning speed in 
a little more than thirty days, and cost, including the 
lease of the ground, $7,000.00. It was christened 
“The Academy of Music,’’ though it was commonly 
called ‘‘Potter’s Theatre.’’ Potter and Lyne had 
induced James M. Hardie to leave the regular com- 
pany and go over to the ‘‘enemy”’ and they opened 
up with ‘‘Damon and Pythias”’ to a fair house. The 
selection of this play was a prodigious blunder, as 
Lyne had already played it three times in the Salt 
Lake Theatre. In order to meet Potter’s com- 
petition, Clawson and Caine offered a very strong 
bill with Hayne and Waldron, whose popularity had 
increased with each production. It was a battle roy- 
al for supremacy, and the mushroom theatre lost. 
Lyne struggled against fate. The ‘‘Academy’’ was 
kept open every night except Sunday, and Lyne’s 
entire repertoire was given, but without avail. The 
magnetism of Julia Dean Hayne attracted the peo- 
ple, and business at the ‘‘Academy of Music’’ 
dwindled away. Its structural suggestion of an ice- 
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house became a frigid reality. The ‘‘Academy of 
Musie’’ went into the ‘‘diseard.”’ 

Creditors became alarmed and the place was at- 
tached and sold. Later it was torn down and the 
lumber used to fence a nearby farm. Potter, deep- 
ly involved and terribly chagrined, sought refuge 
elsewhere, as did the other members of his company, 
with the exception of Lyne, Hardy, and Belle Doug- 
lass. Of these, Miss Douglass married Captain Clip- 
perton, and some time later was reinstated among 
the Salt Lake players. Hardy, always a capable 
and popular actor, returned to his former position 
with the stock company, while Lyne, a sadder and 
wiser man, retired for a while to count his losses 
in money and recoup his wasted energies. 

Meanwhile Julia Dean Hayne continued to pack 
the Salt Lake Theatre. Her engagement ran from 
August 11, 1865, to June 30, 1866. During this per- 
iod she enacted the leading roles in a great many 
plays, the most noted being: ‘‘Camille,’’ ‘‘The 
Stranger,’’ ‘‘Leah the Forsaken,’’ ‘‘The Hunch- 
back,’’ ‘‘Luecretia Borgia,’’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,”’’ 
‘‘Hiast Lynne,’’ ‘‘Media,’? ‘‘Peg Woffington,’’ 
‘“‘Lady of Lyons,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘Ingomar,’’ ‘‘Our 
American Cousin,’’ ‘‘The Wife,’’ ‘‘Masks and 
Faces,’’ ‘‘Eivadue,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
‘‘The Marble Heart,’’ ‘‘Colleen Bawn,’’ ‘‘Green 
Bushes,’’ ‘‘Rob Roy,’’ ‘‘The Octoroon,’’ ‘‘ Pizar- 
ro,’’ ‘‘The Forty Thieves,’’ ‘‘ All that Glitters is Not 
Gold,’’ ‘‘Aladdin,’’ ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,’’ 
‘‘Osceola,’’ ‘‘Eleanor De Vere,’’ and ‘‘Gamea.”’ 

‘‘Hleanor De Vere,’’ was written for Mrs. Hayne 
by Edward W. Tullidge, author of many books on 
Utah and her people. It was chosen for the occa- 
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sion of a complimentary: benefit tendered to Mana- 
ger John T. Caine, who contemplated a visit to the 
HKastern States to study the theatrical situation, and 
incidentally to recuperate his health which had been 
impaired by overwork. 

The benefit occurred Ferbuary 5, 1866, and Julia 
Dean Hayne scored a tremendous success. The ac- 
tress, the author, and the manager were all called 
for and gave brief curtain speeches. Mr. Caine’s re- 
marks are quoted because they express again some- 
thing of the aims of the ‘‘Mormon’’ people in foster- 
ing the drama: 


“Isolated as we are in this country—as we used 
to say ‘a thousand miles from everywhere’—it is par- 
donable to be proud of so noble a structure as this. Con- 
ceived, designed, and executed by a master mind, it 
stands today a noble tribute to the refining and elevat- 
ing influence of the drama. Carrying out the design 
of its founder, it has been the aim of my worthy col- 
league—Mr. H. B. Clawson—and myself, never to pre- 
sent anything on this stage that was debasing, or de- 
moralizing in its tendency, or that would cause the 
blush of shame to crimson the cheek of purity and 
innocence. If at any time anything has been presented 
that would have such tendency, it has been the result 
of accident, not design. For, while striving to ‘hold 
the mirror up to nature’ we have sought to draw a 
pall over that which was not calculated to benefit and 
elevate fallen humanity. So may it ever be; and may 
the drama, occupying its legitimate sphere, go hand 
in hand with the sister arts, — music. sculpture and 
painting,—on its mission of exaltation to man.” 


Two other home-made plays produced by Hayne 
and Waldron were ‘‘Osceola’’? and ‘‘Stage and 
Steam,’’ written by Edward L. Sloan, Editor of the 
Salt Lake Herald. So impressed was Mrs. Hayne 
with Edward W. Tullidge’s play, ‘‘Eleanor De 
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Vere,’’ that she asked him to write for her another, 
‘‘Klizabeth, Queen of England,’’—keeping her in 
mind for the role of Elizabeth. Mr. Tullidge, because 
of his admiration for Mrs. Hayne, agreed to under- 
take the task, and before the end of that lady’s en- 
gagement, the work was completed and in her hands. 
It was intended for a New York production, but fate 
decreed against it, for before Mrs. Hayne was able 
to arrange for its premier, the great Ristori had pre- 
ceeded her in ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ by the Italian author 
Giacometti, and had created such a furore that any 
hope of successfully producing another play of 
‘‘Hlizabeth’’? was gone, to the lasting disappoint- 
ment of both Tullidge and Mrs. Hayne. 

It was during Julia Dean Hayne’s engagement, 
and while she was taking a ‘‘night off,’’ that Geo. 
B. Waldron produced the hair-raising Indian drama, 
‘‘Nick of the Woods.’’ This play caused a ‘‘stage 
struck’’ epidemic, and ‘‘Nick of the Woods’’ was 
produced by groups of youthful would-be actors in 
many sections of the city. The story of one group 
will be told in a later chapter. 

Notwithstanding all the classic elegance of T. A. 
Lyne, the first star, the winsome attractiveness of 
the Irwins, the dramatic ferver and finesse of 
George Pauncefort, and the popularity of those who 
came later, Julia Dean Hayne’s season in the Salt 
Lake Theatre, in the middle sixties, has been re- 
garded as the brightest spot in the early history of 
he drama in Utah. And Mrs. Hayne enjoyed the 
peaceful environment of the Salt Lake Theatre. The 
city was like a haven of rest after the hardships en- 
dured through the tours of the Potter Company. 
Her salary, too, was three hundred dollars per week, 
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a small fortune in those days. She was idolized by 
the theatre patrons, and her sweetness and gentility 
endeared her to all. : 

As a later generation of Americans felt that the 
only way to be happy in this world was to gain or 
inherit a fortune and marry Lillian Russell, so the 
young men living in Salt Lake in 1865-6, thought they 
could not possibly live happily unless they won the 
fair Julia. But the ‘‘fair Julia’’ only had one man 
in mind and that was James G. Cooper, a United 
States Government officer, who had been appointed 
Secretary of the Territory of Utah. The two carried 
on a quiet courtship until the end of Mrs. Hayne’s 
season at the Salt Lake Theatre, when they were 
married and returned east by stage, thus adding 
another interesting chapter to her life, already so 
full of romance. Her new-found happiness, how- 
ever, did not last long, for she passed away in 
childbirth, her newborn baby being buried with her 
in the same grave. The record of her death, as 
shown in the Laurel Grove Cemetery, Port Jarvis, 
New York, gives the date May 19, 1866. This could 
not have been true, as her last appearance in the 
Salt Lake Theatre was June 30, 1866. Her death 
must have been in 1867. 

At Mrs. Hayne’s farewell appearance in the 
Salt Lake Theatre, many a tear was shed by her 
admirers at the thought of her departure. Her cur- 
tain speech on this occasion evidenced her sincere 
affection for her Salt Lake patrons, and was a fitting 
and outstanding tribute to the high aims and ideals 
of President Young with respect to the theatre. 
Responding to a demand for her appearance before 
the curtain, she said: 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen: It is but seldom I lose 
the artist in the woman or permit a personal feeling to 
mingle with my public duties; yet, perhaps, in now 
taking leave, I may be pardoned if I essay to speak of 
obligations which are lasting. If, during my lengthened 
stay within your midst, some trials have beset my path, 
many kindnesses have cheered the way, the shafts of 
malice have fallen powerless, and the evil words of 
falser hearts have wasted as the air. And perhaps in 
teaching me how sweet the gratitude I owe these 
friends, I should almost thank the malignancy which 
called their kindness forth. For such, believe me, mem- 
ory holds a sacred chamber where no meaner emotion 
can intrude. 

“To President Young, for very many courtesies to 
a stranger, alone and unprotected, I return these 
thanks which are hallowed by their earnestness; and 
I trust he will permit me, in the name of my art, to 
speak my high appreciation of the order and beauty 
that reigns throughout this house. 

“T would the same purity prevailed in every temple 
for the drama’s teachings. Then, indeed, the grand 
object would be achieved and it would become a school 


“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart.’ 


But I speak too long and pause—perhaps, before 
the last farewell, 

“A word that has been and must be, 

“A sound which makes us linger, 

Yet, Farewell’.” 


That President Brigham Young was a great ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Hayne and her art and showed her 
many courtesies during her stay in Salt Lake City, 
is a matter of history; that his attentions furnished 
the opportunity for considerable gossip there can 
be no doubt. Some of his enemies even went so far 
as to say that he was anxious to add her to his al- 
ready numerous household had she been willing; 
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but the actress’s gracious farewell curtain speech, 
already quoted, in which she paid such high tribute 
to President Young and his motives, offers convine- 
ing proof of the falsity of this idle gossip. | 

But certainly President Young did pay honor to 
the little lady. One of the ways in which he public 
ly showed his interest was the building of an enor- 
mous sleigh which he named the ‘‘Julia Dean.’’ 
There is no evidence that Julia ever rode in it, 
but if she escaped doing so, it was a miracle, for 
the whole population at one time or another sought 
and enjoyed that privilege—not excepting the writ- 
er. As a matter of fact, the sleigh was built chiefly 
for Brigham Young’s children of whom there was 
a small army. 

The following brief quotation from an article on 
President Young’s country home—‘‘The Old Farm 
House’’—located about five miles south of Temple 
Square, written by his daughter, Susa Young Gates, 
throws an interesting sidelight on this historic sleigh 
and the use to which it was put: 


“It was here that President Young brought on two 
occasions the famous actress, Julia Dean Hayne, as a 
guest. It was in her honor that the sleigh was named 
—the mammoth long sleigh with its high driver’s seat, 
its green painted sides outspringing with graceful 
curves and holding in its capacious hay-and-buffalo- 
robe-filled box a bevy of nearly fifty children of all 
ages, but all bubbling with laughter and excitement 
over the expected festivities of the holiday season. 
Drawn by six spirited horses all jingling and jangling 
with the most musical of sleigh bells, while the driver’s 
long whip fell skilfully and delicately on the glossy 
sides of the prancing teams, the brilliant stars overhead 
saw no merrier sight than this sleigh full of infinite 
happiness just behind the President’s cutter—followed 
by the more dignified sleighs holding the mothers of 
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these children on their way for a gala night at the 
farm house.” 


Many years after the death of Brigham Young 
the ‘‘ Julia Dean’’ with its swan heads reaching out 
on either side of the driver was brought again to 
light, reconditioned, wheels substituted for runners, 
and used as a band wagon until age and decrepitude 
sent it to the junk heap. 


A Memory of the ‘Julia Dean’ 
Sketch by J. A. Bywater 
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CHRONICLES—1866 TO 1870 


oLLowina the sensational engagement of 

Julia Dean Hayne, the year 1866 was part- 

ly filled by the local stock company, which 

also, for a brief period, starred A. R. 
Phelps in ‘‘Grandfather Whitehead,’’ ‘‘Black-eyed 
Susan,’’ ‘‘A Wonderful Woman,’’ ‘‘The Toodles,’’ 
and ‘‘Naval Engagements.’’ Then Mr. and Mrs. 
Selden Irwin returned reproducing their previous 
successes and remaining from September 29th to 
November 15th. 

In the Irwin casts was a local actress who made 
a deep impression upon the patrons of the Old 
Playhouse. This was Miss Nellie Colebrook. ‘Tall, 
beautiful, with a velvety voice, and withall a fine 
reader, Miss Colebrook became the leading lady for 
the stock company, filling the place occupied by Mrs. 
Gibson, who had died January 8, 1866. Mr. Paunce- 
fort, who had returned after a two years’ absence, 
east Miss Colebrook for parts opposite him, and, 
it is said, became much enamored of her, and 
probably would have won her, except for the objec- 
tion of President Young, who had never liked 
Pauncefort. 

How Miss Colebrook came to be a member of 
the stock company would be considered in these 
days rather strange, but in pioneer times was not 
unusual. Nearly all the players were called on 
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‘‘missions’’? to act; and so it was with Miss  Cole- 
brook. When she was only sixteen years of age 
her parents received a note from Brigham Young 
as follows: 


“Dear Brother and Sister Colebrook: 


“Would you allow your daughter Nellie to act upon 
the stage? It would very much please me. 
Your Brother 
Brigham Young.” 


A published biographical sketch of Miss Cole- 
brook’s life deseribes her as a very diffident girl, 
but very queenly, and adds: ‘‘How had he, the 
President of the Church, divined all the secret as- 
pirations and ambitions of that reserved and shy 
soul! Who had heard from the sensitive lips one 
word of all that had burned in her heart! To Nellie 
those questions always remained unanswered.”’ 

The stock company again resumed, finished the 
year and ran into 1867 up to January 26th with a 
long list of popular plays including ‘‘The Gunmaker 
of Moseow,’’ ‘‘Courier of Lyons,’’ ‘‘The Ilustrious 
Stranger,’’ ‘*Ten Nights in a Bar Room,’’ ‘‘ Willow 
Copse,’’ ‘‘From Village to Court,’’ ‘‘Flower of the 
Forest,’’ ‘‘The Lost Child,’* ‘‘Solon Shingle,’’ ‘‘ The 
Love Knot,’’ ‘‘The Wife’’ ‘‘The Brigand,’’ ‘‘Dot,’’ 
‘‘Temptation,’’ ‘‘Time Will Tell,’’ ‘‘Extremes,’’ 
‘*Giralda,’’ ‘‘Venice Preserved,’’ ‘‘The Octoroon,”’ 
‘*‘Jessie Brown,’’ ‘‘ Victims,’’ ‘‘Green Bushes,’’ and 
others. 

On March 2nd, T. A. Lyne, having overcome the 
disappointment caused by the failure of the 
“‘Academy of Music’? (Potter’s Theatre) was 
given an opportunity to revive his old successes in 
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conjunction with the regular stock company. He 
played out the month. The stock company again 
appeared until April 16, 1867, when the popular 
George Pauncefort returned again and held the 
boards till June 18th with the exception of ten days 
(May 20th to 30th) occupied by Robert Heller, the 
Magician, who gave the ‘‘Mormons’’ a great thrill 
with his clever slight of hand performances. 

On August 1, 1867, that virile and sterling actor, 
C. W. Couldock, his daughter, Eliza, and the Jack 
Langrishe Company of Denver, made their first ap- 
pearance in the Salt Lake Theatre, playing two 
weeks, producing ‘‘Chimney Corner,’’ ‘‘ Willow 
Wopse;7 — Post Boy,”’ “‘Louis 1,”? “‘Dot?’ and “*Ar- 
rah Na Pogue.’’ The Langrishes then left and the 
Couldocks continued from August 15th to 31st, their 
repertoire including ‘‘Jew of Frankfort,’’ ‘‘Rich- 
elieu,’’ ‘‘Jacrissee the Juggler,’’ ‘‘Waiting for the 
Verdict,’’ ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘Rosedale,’’ and other plays. 

Amy and H. F. Stone followed in a long list of 
plays, their engagement lasting from September 5th 
to November 30, 1867. They produced a new type 
of play such as ‘‘Fanchon,’’ ‘Pearl of Savoy,’’ 
‘Hidden Hand,’’ ‘‘Our American Cousin,’’ ‘*The 
ongeeowike? “Griffith Gaunt,’’.°*Sea of Ice,” 
‘“‘The French Spy,’’ ‘‘Caste,’’ ‘*Little Barefoot,’’ 
ete. The Couldocks returned December 3rd and 
gave a repertoire with the stock company until 
January 4, 1868. They were in turn replaced 
by James Stark who opened January 7th, 1868, and 
delighted the public until the 21st with ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ 
‘“Money,’? ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ ‘‘Jack 
Cade,’’ and other productions. 

The stock company continued three times a week, 
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being strengthened by Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Waldron from April 23rd to May 16th, and by Mad- 
am Scheller May 19th to August Ist, excepting the 
week of June 9th, when she appeared in connection 
with Charlotte Crampton, who played in ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’’ ‘‘Don Ceasar de Bazan,’’ and ‘‘ Richard 
ITI,’’ Mrs. Crampton assuming the male roles, a 
distinct novelty to the playgoers of that day. Madam 
Scheller filled engagements March 38rd to 138th; ap- 
peared with John McCullough and George B. Wal- 
dron, December 1st, 1868 to January 8th, 1869; then 
October 13th to 23rd, 1869, closing in Salt Lake with 
‘‘Under the Gaslight.’? The program, here repro- 
duced, shows that ‘‘Master Rudgar Clawson’’ (now 
Rudger Clawson, President of the Council of the 
Twelve), appeared in this sensational production. 
Madam Scheller’s engagements were bright spots 
in the history of the Old Playhouse. While she 
spoke broken English, her acting was superb. Mr. 
Lambourne names her husband J. Guido Methua as 
the first ‘‘outside’’ scenic artist who worked in the 
theatre, and who painted a number of effective set- 
tings which were used for many years in the Old 
Playhouse. Madam Scheller gave Salt Lake the 
premiers of ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’’ ‘‘ Under the Gaslight,’’ 
‘‘Cinderella,’’ ‘‘Child of the Regiment,’’ and other 
plays. She and her husband won a warm place in 
the hearts of the people. It was a great shock to 
her ‘‘Mormon’’ friends to learn later that the de- 
voted pair had succumbed to yellow fever during 
the epidemic which ravaged Memphis in 1878. 
August 4th, 1868 brought Annette Ince who 
opened in ‘*The Hunechback,’’ following with ‘‘ Evad- 
ne,”’ ‘‘Media,’”? ‘‘Mary Stewart,’’ ‘‘As You Like 
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It,’’ ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ and ‘‘Camille.”’ On August 28th 
came the noted players Mr. and Mrs. EH. L. Daven- 
port, who, with Miss Ince, produced ‘‘Richelieu,”’’ 
‘“‘The Wife,’’? ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan,’’ ‘‘Media,’’ 
‘‘Hast Lynne,’’ and ‘‘ Wild Oats.’? Mr. Davenport, 
father of the actress Fanny Davenport, was a dis- 
tinguished star, and the local stock company con- 
sidered his appearance a red letter event. 

‘‘In ‘‘Black-Eyed Susan’’ the star and Sara 
Alexander danced together the ‘‘Sailor’s Hornpipe”’ 
and won deafening plaudits. Mr. Davenport recog- 
nized in Miss Alexander an accomplished dancer and 
often spoke of her skill. Sara Alexander and her 
mother were converted to the ‘‘Mormon”’ faith by 
James Dwyer, a missionary, the father of the ac- 
tress, Ada Dwyer. James was one of the builders of 
the Old Playhouse. 

Sara Alexander’s entrance upon a theatrical 
career was another case of being called on a mission 
to the work. She was a sort of ward of the Presi- 
dent and lived for a while at the Lion House. One 
evening she attended a rehearsal by the dramatic 
company at the home of Hiram B. Clawson and was 
asked to read the part of an absentee. The part 
was sent to her three times and three times re- 
turned, she having no desire to join the company 
and not believing she could be an actress overnight. 

President Young asked her one day: 

‘*Sara, why won’t you join the company?”’ 

‘*T don’t want to,’’ she replied. 

‘‘But I want you to!’’ said the President. And 
Sara complied and made an instantaneous hit. 

Because she was small in stature Sara was given 
all the boy and girl parts as well as other roles from 
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Topsy to Ophelia. She also became the premiere 
danseuse of the company, and held this position un- 
til she left for California when she was succeeded 
by Miss ‘‘Totty’’ Clive, daughter of Claude Clive, 
the costumer. ‘‘Totty’’ became an artistic dancer 
even before she was fifteen years of age. 

At Miss Alexander’s farewell, October 15, 1868, 
the program announced a ‘‘ Polka’’ by ‘‘ Miss Louise 
and Miss Susie.’’ These dancers were Louise and 
Susa Young (afterwards Mrs. W. T. Harris and 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates) daughters of Brigham 
Young. 

In addition to E. L. Davenport, Miss Alexander 
played with the Irwins, George Pauneefort, Julia 
Dean, George B. Waldron, Charlotte Crampton, C. 
W. Couldock, Annette Ince, Lydia Thompson, and 
others. She was seven years in the Salt Lake stock 
company when she joined the Barrett and McCul- 
lough Company at the California Theatre, San 
Francisco, taking with her the two year old daughter 
of her deceased sister. This infant became the 
charming and capable actress known to the stage as 
Lisle Leigh. Later Miss Alexander went to Chicago 
where she was featured with Robert McWade in 
‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ and in other productions. In 
New York she was with Mme. Rhea, Genevieve 
Ward, Mme. Le Grande, Katie Putnam, Kyrle Bel- 
lew, and Mrs. James Brown Potter; in stock, in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and Portland, Maine. Her last 
dramatic engagement was as the Beggar Woman in 
‘‘Rust’”’ at the Gaiety Theatre, New York City, in 
1924. She also appeared in pictures beginning in 
‘‘Caprice of the Mountains,’’ with June Caprice; 
then ‘‘Little Miss Happiness’’ with June Caprice, 
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John McCullough generated new thrills at the Salt 
Lake Theatre. He opened with ‘‘Damon and Pyth- 
ias,’’ followed by ‘‘Richelieu.’’ Then George B. 
Waldron and Madam Scheller, coming to the city 
from Montana, were added to the casts, and this 
triumvirate, with the capable stock company, filled 
a really notable engagement. In addition to the two 
plays named, the company produced ‘‘The Marble 
Heart,’’ ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’? ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’’ ‘‘Robbers,’’ ‘‘Richard ITI,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ 
‘‘Playing with Fire,’’ ‘‘Brutus,’’ ‘‘The Apostate,’’ 
‘Wild Oats,’’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’’ ‘‘The Lancashire Lass,’’ and ‘‘The Three 
Guardsmen.”’ 

After the departure of McCullough, Waldron and 
Scheller played a brief engagement, offering ‘‘The 
Life of an Actress,’’ ‘‘Under the Gaslight,’’ ‘‘Rose- 
dale,’’ ‘‘La Somnambula,’’ ‘‘Mathilde,’’ ‘‘Idiot of 
the Mill,’’ ‘‘Child of the Regiment,’’ ‘‘The Broken 
Sword,’’ ‘‘Pauvette,’’ and ‘‘ Enoch Arden.’’ 

Waldron departing, Scheller continued as star 
until February 9th. Following two nights of ‘‘ Jessie 
Brown,’’ by the ever dependable stock, came an En- 
glish actress named Annie Lockhart, who appeared 
as a star with the local players from February 10th 
to March 13th. She was retained as a member of 
the company until her untimely death in November, 
1869. 

At the close of Miss Lockhart’s starring engage- 
ment, James A. Herne and Lucille Western occupied 
the boards from March 15th to April 17, 1869. 

The Herne-Western-Lockhart group played 
‘‘Hast Lynne,’’ ‘‘Green Bushes,’’ ‘‘Rip Van Wink- 
le,’’? ‘‘Solon Shingle,’’ ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ ‘‘Heart of 
the Stage,’’ ‘‘Flower of the Forest,’’ ‘‘Leah, the 
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Forsaken,’’ ‘‘Our American Cousin,’’ ‘‘ Babes in the 
Woods,’ ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘Wept of the Wish- 
ton-Wish,’? ‘‘The Child Stealer,’’ ‘‘Loan of a 
Lover,’’ ‘‘Camilla’s Husband,’’ and ‘‘Foul Play.’’ 

‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ which was given March 20, 
1869, furnished the occasion for one of the wildest 
sensations of those days. Mr. Herne played Biull 
Sikes and Lucille Western Nancy Sikes. In this pro- 
duction Miss Western carried her realism to the 
limit. She had glued a thin slice of raw beef to her 
cheek, and her entire make-up was revolting. When 
Herne dragged her across the stage by the hair of 
her head (apparently) and she turned her gory face 
to the audience, many women fainted. Brigham 
Young then interfered. He didn’t like tragedy any- 
way, and Lucille Western’s realism only fanned his 
opposition to that class of plays. Commenting on the 
performance he said: 

“‘Tf I had my way I would never have a tragedy 
played on these boards. There is enough of tragedy 
in every-day life, and we ought to have amusement 
when we come here.’’ 

But it must be confessed that some of the plays 
that have since been presented there through un- 
avoidable contracts with booking agents must have 
caused the President’s spirit some distress, even as 
they have disturbed the ideals of the managers. 

‘‘Oliver Twist’? was presented only once after 
that until a few years ago when Nance O’Neill and 
MacKee Rankin played it under the writer’s manage- 
ment. The enterprising press agent played up the 
incident referred to so dramatically that the public 
was’ tremendously aroused and thousands were 
turned away from the theatre. 
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The Herne-Western season came to a rather ig- 
nominous end, April 17th. ‘‘Foul Play’’ was given 
the 14th, but on account of the serious ‘‘indisposi- 
tion’’ of Miss Western the play was so badly pro- 
duced that the manager cancelled Lucille’s engage- 
ment. ‘‘Arrah Na Pogue’’ with Herne as Shaun the 
Post was billed for the 16th, but Mr. Herne suddenly 
collapsed, owing no doubt to the trying experiences 
of the last performance. The curtain was rung 
down on an amazed and disgusted audience. 

Fanny Morgan Phelps offered a new line of plays 
from April 20 to May 19th. The offerings were in 
part: ‘‘An Actress by Daylight,’’? ‘‘Wild Irish 
Girl,’’? ‘‘Kate Wynsley,’’ ‘‘The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter,’’? ‘‘Ladies’ Battle,’’ ‘‘Susan Hopley,’’ ‘‘ Moll 
Pitcher,’’ ‘‘Nell Gwynne,’’ ‘‘Colleen Bawn,’’ ‘‘Un- 
der the Gaslight,’’ ‘‘The Octoroon,’’ ‘‘Two Loves 
and a Life,’’ ‘‘The White Slave,’’ and ‘‘Lost in 
London.”’ 

Charles Wheatleigh next came into the Old Play- 
house May 20th, 1869, opening with ‘‘Sam,’’ and re- 
maining until May 30th. He followed ‘‘Sam’’ with 
‘‘Hottery of Life,’’ ‘‘Arrah Na Pogue,’’ ‘‘Under the 
Gaslight,’’ and ‘‘After Dark.’’ His last play con- 
tinued for four nights. Annie Lockhart and the 
stock players furnished him superb support. His 
was a notable season and the patrons of the Old 
Playhouse long remembered his brilliant perform- 
ances, 

Then came the first opera performances the 
‘‘Mormons”’ in their isolation had ever heard. This 
form of amusement was brought to them by the 
Howson Opera Company, a family of six singers of 
great talent. Members of the stock company who 
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could sing assisted. Their season was from June 
Ist to 19th and the operas sung were ‘‘The Grand 
Duchess,’’ ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ and 
others. Some of the operas were in burlesque form. 

From grand opera to magic was a long fall, but 
it was negotiated successfully by Prof. Hartz, who 
mystified the Saints from June 21 to 26th. The next 
night George D. Chaplin made his first bow to the 
theatre patrons. With Annie Lockhart and the 
stock company he filled a memorable engagement. 
George was versatile and had no compunctions in 
jumping from ‘‘Macbeth”’ to ‘‘The Seven Sisters,”’ 
in which he essayed the part of the chief sister. They 
say George was handsome and made up wonderfully 
as a woman, but if my readers had seen him as he 
was forty years later in New York, with a burdening 
weight of 295 pounds, no imagination, however in- 
flated, could have possibly placed him in the cast of 
‘‘Seven Sisters’’ unless he had played all seven in 
one. 
Chaplin played ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘‘The 
Honeymoon,’’ ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,’’ ‘‘Rosedale,’’ 
‘‘Black-Hyed-Susan,’’ ‘‘Nick of the Woods,’’ 
‘‘School,’’ ‘‘Nan the Good for Nothing,’’ ‘‘Arma- 
dale,’’ closing with ‘‘Pocahontas,’’ July 10. He also 
co-starred with the illustrious ‘‘Lotta’’ (July 12-13) 
in ‘‘Little Nell and the Marchioness,’’ followed by 
‘‘Capt. Charlotte,’’ ‘‘Nan the Good for Nothing,”’ 
‘¢Firefly’’ and ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 

Chaplin then starred from July 19th to 24th. 
July 26th and 27th were filled by Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and July 28th to 31st by Geraldine Warden and 
stock. 

August 18th to 28th, 1869—ten days—Murphy 
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and Mack’s Minstrels delighted packed houses, al- 
beit the thermometer ranged around eighty-five de- 
grees in the shade. One could scarcely imagine that 
the Joe Murphy seen in minstrelsy was the same man 
who two years later came back as an Irish Comedian 
in the play called ‘‘Help.’’ 

From September 4th to 11th the stock company 
occupied the stage with three plays, viz: ‘‘Captain 
of the Vulture,’’ ‘‘True to the Core’’ and ‘‘Blow for 
Blow.’’ Then came Neil Warner, a noted English 
tragedian who presented an extensive repertoire in- 
cluding most of the Shakespearean tragedies. Annie 
Lockhart, whom Warner had known in Australia, 
played parts opposite him. Madam Scheller and 
H. F. and Amy Stone returned for brief engage- 
ments, and on November 15th Kate Denin, an actress 
who made a distinct impression on that generation, 
began a long engagement which was extended when 
another player, John Wilson, joined her, and these 
two stars held the boards until February 19th except 
for a brief engagement filled by Charlotte Thompson 
between January 17th and 22nd, 1870. Denin and 
Wilson, besides producing many of the old plays, 
gave the first performances in Salt Lake of ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ ‘‘ Actress of Padua,’’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Kve,’’ ‘‘Ixion,’’ ‘‘Presumptive Evidence,’’ 
‘‘Peep-o-Day,’’ ‘‘King Henry IV,’’ ‘‘Duel in the 
Snow,’’ ‘‘White Horse of the Peppers,’’ ‘“Who 
Killed Cock-Robin,’’ ‘‘Victims’’ and ‘‘Rose of 
Amiens.’’ 

During the year 1869 the theatre was open two 
hundred and eighty-three nights. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE ADVENT oF MAaupE ApAMS—HeEr MortrHer’s 
STORY 


n the lives of men and women there are 
events which, in retrospect, stand as mile- 
stones in their experiences. In the history 
of nations and communities there are ‘‘high 
spots’? which mark their sure and steady progress. 
And this applies even to old playhouses—at least to 
the one of which I am writing. For such a ‘‘high 
spot’’ was touched when there came into its atmos- 
phere and environment a player destined to be 
known as one of the world’s greatest artists. 

As the bluebirds in the spring suddenly arrive in 
our gardens as harbingers of happiness and good 
luck, so Maude Adams, when only a birdling, flutter- 
ed into the theatre in the spring of its existence and 
became a part of its romance, bringing new faith 
and confidence in the wholesomeness and worth- 
whileness of the stage. 

Maude Adams did not play her first speaking 
part on the stage of the old playhouse, but she did 
make her first appearance there. It is said that 
‘‘some are born great, others acquire greatness, and 
still others have greatness thrust upon them.’’ 
Maude experienced all three of these degrees of 
greatness, but reversed the order somewhat. On the 
oecasion of her first appearance she had greatness 
thrust upon her, for her act was involuntary, and her 
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tender age prevented any free agency on her part. 
That she acquired greatness the world will attest. 
But also she was born to stage greatness for her 
mother was a true child of the footlights. Maude’s 
debut was not a dramatic triumph; rather was it a 
domestic comedy. The commonly accepted story, 
reading like a fairy tale, is in substance as follows: 

Her mother, Annie Adams-Kiskadden, was play- 
ing with.the stock company and used to take Maude 
to the rehearsals, leaving her in the greenroom, 
in the old prop cradle. A few months after Maude 
was born the company rehearsed the farce ‘‘The 
Lost Child’’ and a baby was one of the props need- 
ed. In those days Charles Millard, the property man, 
manufactured all the props. Today it is different. 
We use as much natural stuff as possible. But fol- 
lowing out the custom, Charlie Millard, instead of 
securing a real baby made a stuffed doll and then 
the trouble began! It is said that Phil Margetts, 
who played the distracted parent, was furious. 
‘‘What!’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘In Utah! Where babies 
are our best crop, to be unable to find one! The 
idea!’’ And he refused to go on. John T. Caine, 
the stage manager, was in despair, when Mrs. Kis- 
kadden suddenly had an inspiration. Snatching 
Maude from her cradle, she carried her on the stage 
upon a tray. 

Maude’s mother, Annie Adams-Kiskadden, in an 
interview with the writer, who was assisted by a 
stenographer, gave quite a different version of her 
daughter’s appearance. But before presenting it, 
let us go back three generations. There we shall 
find Barney Adams and his wife (Maude’s grandpar- 
ents) in a covered wagon crossing the great plains 
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with the ‘‘Mormon’’ pioneers. They were among 
those intrepid frontiersmen and frontierswomen 
who blazed the way for civilization. They were of 
sturdy stock and fine mettle. They passed through 
thrilling experiences of a truly dramatic character, 
which, like those previously referred to in this story, 
left their impress upon their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. This had to have some outlet, and 
it was first manifest in their daughter Annie, and 
found its highest expression in their granddaughter, 
Maude. 

But here is Annie Adams-Kiskadden’s own story 
concerning herself and her daughter Maude: 

‘‘T was always very much interested in theatri- 
cals; used to go often to see the original Salt Lake 
stock company. I first appeared with a school in 
the 10th Ward School house in a burlesque on ‘‘The 
Lady of Lyons.’’ Later my father spoke to John 
T. Caine and Hiram B. Clawson, and I was given 
the opportunity of reading to them ‘‘Hrnest Mal- 
travers.’’ At this time I was about 16 or 17 years 
of age. The gentlemen made a promise to send for 
me whenever they had a part, and it was the follow- 
ing Wednesday, July 25, 1865, I played in ‘‘The 
People’s Lawyer,’’ with Wm. C. Dunbar as Solon 
Shingle, a part made famous by the comedian John 
E. Owens. David McKenzie played the lawyer. 
Some time later Mr. Owens engaged me to play ina 
condensed form of the piece. Being short of men 
IT had to appear as the young lawyer, and how I 
hated it and dreaded it! Mr. Owens, who was al- 
ways very nice, said to me on one occasion: ‘‘If 
you ever come Hast, I will recommend you to anyone 
for any part from Lady Macbeth down.”’ 
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‘‘T’l] never forget my first experience as a boy. 
John T. Caine found me crying in the wings and 
tried to console me by saying, ‘‘Why, what are you 
erying for? You’re the best looking boy I’ve got.”’ 

‘‘My first long part was that of Geraldme in 
‘‘Green Bushes,’’? with Julia Dean Hayne. I 
had been seven months on the stage when I played 
Lady Macbeth, with David McKenzie in the role of 
Macduff. How frightened I was that night, and how 
that parchment shook in my hands! The house was 
crowded and they gave me a royal reception. After 
the sleep walking scene, David McKenzie said, 
““Well, I can’t read with you.”’ 

‘““We never used to know how we were going to 
be cast for the various plays until our parts were 
given us, which was sometimes done by the call boy 
going around, and at other times the parts were left 
on the table in the greenroom. You can depend 
upon it there were many disappointed faces when 
they discovered their lots. I recall that on one oc- 
casion a Mrs. Grist, an English woman, who used 
always to be cast for two parts in a play, came into 
the greenroom where the parts were lying around 
on the table, and looking them over, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ho, 
they’re halways ha dublin’ me hup.’’ 

‘“‘T remember that during one of those early 
seasons there was quite an excitement in the city 
over spiritualism. Rappings were frequently heard 
and it was said that even in the new theatre unusual 
sounds were heard. Some of the people interested 
tried to deceive me and make me believe that my 
husband had written a certain letter of a compro- 
mising nature, but when the ‘‘spirits’’ wrote the 
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message they spelled Kiskadden with a C and the 
fraud was exposed. 

‘‘T was very much impressed with the manner in 
which every detail connected with the theatre was 
carried out. We had the costumers to dress us, the 
artist to make us up, the hairdressers, and every- 
thing that we do not have now in any theatre. This 
has been especially called to my mind in traveling 
around and observing how indifferent they are in 
looking after the comfort of the people who do the 
work. The Salt Lake Theatre always gave us fine 
dressing rooms, which cannot be said of many the- 
atres now, though they are generally improving 
throughout the country. 

‘‘Mr. Squires was the barber, and Mr. Ottinger 
the artist made us up. My best ideas in making up 
were given me by a Swede and his wife who gave a 
demonstration on the subject in the theatre. They 
gave me a make-up for a Spanish character which 
was truly wonderful. 

‘‘T always think of Wm. Derr, the gasman, sit- 
ting at his post in the Theatre every night. I also 
remember Mr. Evans, Mr. Reid, carpenters, Wm. 
Cahoon, curtain man, Mr. J. D. T. McAllister, Chas. 
J. Thomas and George Careless, directors of the or- 
chestra, and Charles Millard the property man. 
I have never met a more efficient property man than 
he. Robert Neslen used to give us our make-ups. 
Mr. Clive, the tailor, made the costumes for the men, 
and Mrs. Bowring those for the women. 

‘‘In the old days, by order of President Young, 
a carriage always called for the ladies of the com- 
pany, taking them to and from their homes, free of 
charge. This was done even for rehearsals. Mr. 
Orson Arnold drove the carriage. 
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‘‘President Brigham Young always gave his per- 
sonal direction to and made periodical inspections 
of the Theatre. He would come and see that the 
building was nice and clean for the comfort of the 
people. He was always interested in the character 
of the plays. One morning he said to me, ‘‘Senath, 
you looked so much like Alice last night that for the 
instant I thought it was she.’ Alice was playing at 
the same time. Brigham Young preferred the com- 
edy to the tragedy. 

‘*You ask me about Maude’s first appearance on 
the stage? Well, it was this way: One night we 
were playing a double bill—a domestic play 
and ‘The Lost Child.’ I had finished in the first play 
and was standing in the wings looking over the cast 
for the week following, when the maid brought 
Maude over to the Theatre to wait for me. Children 
were never allowed in the dressing rooms and this 
appearance of the babe was unusual. Mark Wilton’s 
baby was doing the part in ‘The Lost Child,’ and 
the babe was supposed to have been taken into an 
inn, and was to make its reappearance on a tray. 
After the babe’s first exit, it got to crying so terribly 
that it could not reappear, and I recall how Mr. Mai- 
ben was dancing jigs all over the stage, saying, 
‘What shall we do, what is to be done?’ In the ter- 
rible anxiety, I grabbed Maude from the cradle, put 
her on the tray, and she was taken on. Of course, 
the child had grown immensely from a few minutes 
previous, and Maude amused the whole audience by 
sitting up and cooing to them.’’* 


The reader will note the difference between the first published 
story of Maude’s appearance on a tray and Mrs. Kiskadden’s. As 
Mrs. Kiskadden was Maude’s mother she probably knew what was 
happening to her child better than anybody else, and her version 
of the event may be taken as true, though not quite so embel- 
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The cradle from which Maude was taken to make her first 
appearance on the stage of the Old Playhouse 


‘‘Maude made her first success in a piay of Be- 
lasco’s in San Francisco. I was on the stage with 
Belasco when he was call boy and Jas. A. Hearne 
was our stage director. The second part Maude 
played was with Belasco in ‘Chums.’ 

‘“A remarkable thing about her as a child was 
that she always woke up good-natured. When she 
was offered her first speaking part on the stage, her 
father, Mr. Kiskadden, objected, saying he did not 
want her to make a fool of herself, to which the 
child replied in her baby talk, ‘But papa, I won’t 
make a fool of myself,’ and after deciding that the 
child would not lose too much rest, she finally gained 
permission to play. 

‘‘Maude was named about twenty years before 
she was born. As a boy Mr. Kiskadden was very 
fond of a story in relation to a little girl by the 
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name of Maude who was put in a basket and thrown 
in the Ohio River. He always wondered what had 
become of her, and said if he ever married and had 
a little girl, she should be named Maude. Maude’s 
middle name is Ewing, a very old name. 

‘Tt is often said Maude was born near the Thea- 
tre, but this is not true. She was born just one block 
north of the east end of Liberty Park. 

‘‘My father was one of the pioneers. He helped 
get out the timbers for the Theatre, Tabernacle and 
other large buildings.’’ 

Annie (Asenath) Adams-Kiskadden, Maude’s 
mother, did much for the drama in Utah. Born in 
Salt Lake, she devoted her early years to the stock 
company and while never acknowledged to be a great 
actress she was counted as a sincere, reliable, genu- 
ine, capable player. 

In the last years of Mrs. Kiskadden’s life her 
daughter Maude provided her with a comfortable 
cottage in Salt Lake where she hoped her mother 
would live quietly. But the virus of the footlights 
was thoroughly impregnated in Senath’s blood and 
the ‘‘Call of the Stage’ was too strong for her to 
resist. So she occasionally went out with theatrical 
companies until the time of her death. 

Maude came all the way from New York to ar- 
range for her mother’s funeral, and lived, while in 
Salt Lake, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Burton, former manager of the Salt Lake Theatre. 
Dr. Elmer I. Goshen preached the funeral sermon 
and music was furnished by a quartette consist- 
ing of Mr. H. G. Whitney, dramatic critic, John 
D. Spencer, Horace S. Ensign and the writer. The 
procession to the cemetery was unique. At that 
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time the automobile was coming in and the horse 
going out. Maude determined that the cortege 
should be of coaches drawn by white horses. The 
horses could not be found at the livery stables, so 
the adjacent farms were canvassed. Finally the 
desired number was secured. It was truly a rare 
sight to witness that quaint procession of carriages, 
with white horses and liveried drivers, slowly moy- 
ing on to Mount Olivet Cemetery. In every detail 
it reflected the cameo-like cut of Maude Adams’s 
personality and individuality. 

Several interesting chronicles of Maude’s early 
appearances are found in the files of The Deseret 
News. In fact, her name and that of her mother, 
Mrs. Annie Adams Kiskadden, are frequently en- 
countered in the advertising and amusement col- 
umns of the paper in the seventies and eighties, 
the days when Maude was ‘‘to fortune and to fame 
unknown,’’ acquiring through hard knocks the in- 
valuable schooling which stood her in good stead in 
her later professional life. Her very first appearance 
was made in the Salt Lake Theatre at the age of eight 
or nine months, when she was taken across the stage 
on a platter, in the farce called ‘‘The Lost Child,’’ 
as already stated. When she was under seven, she 
appeared with her mother in a double bill, ‘‘ A Wo- 
man of the People,’’ and ‘‘ Little Susie.’’ In review- 
ing the performance The Deseret News said: 


“Miss Adams’s appearance was refined and artistic, 
her acting being beautifully pathetic. Her little daugh- 
ter Maude is a wonder. Like her mother, a born 
actress, she not only has a prepossessing address, but 
her elocution is as clear and perfect as her acting is 
free and unrestrained. She plays with the manner and 
presence of mind of an experienced actress.” 
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Again, when Maude was not yet nine, her mother 
appeared in ‘‘Divorce’’ with the Home Dramatic 
Club, and between the acts the little girl occasioned 
a furore by singing, ‘‘The Yaller Girl That Winked 
at Me,’’ and ‘‘Pretty as a Picture.’’ She was paid 
$7.50 for each performance. 

Maude Adams’s periodical visits to the place of 
her birth were always the occasions of public hys- 
teria and packed houses. Except on the stage she 
was seldom seen in public, reserving herself almost 
exclusively for her dearly beloved and aged grand- 
mother. On several occasions I escorted her from 
the station to the home of Barney Adams where the 
good old lady lived, and the meeting of these two 
was most tender and affectionate. The death of the 
grandmother was a great blow to Miss Adams. 

' On one occasion after a performance of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan,’’ I talked with Miss Adams on the subject of 
motion pictures. I had heard that she had said that 
she would never appear in the ‘‘movies.’’ I thought 
it would he regrettable if her wonderful productions 
of “‘The Little Minister,’’ *‘Peter Pan,’?> ““The 
Chanticleer’’ and other plays could not be perpetu- 
ated in films. ‘‘They say you have determined never 
to appear on the screen. I hope this is not true,’’ 
I said to her. ‘‘You know the painter’s art is pre- 
served on canvas, the writer’s in books, the ora- 
tions of statesmen are recorded in history, the musi- 
cian on the phonograph, but the players art is lost 
forever, except it be preserved in moving pictures. 
You should perpetuate your genius and immortalize 
your work by picturizing your productions. If you 
have scruples against showing them why not give 
them to the government to be held in its archives 
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until you change your mind or until after you pass 
away, then released, the proceeds to go to the en- 
dowment of a National Theatre.’’ 

‘‘Very beautiful,’’ she said, ‘‘but’’—and she 
slowly shook her head negatively. Still, it is tragic 
that her work has not been preserved when the op- 
portunity to do so has been so miraculously discov- 
ered and wonderfully provided in our day. 

In reading the earlier chapters of Maude’s arti- 
cles in the Ladies Home Journal entitled, ‘‘The One 
I Knew Least,’’ many were disappointed that she 
made no reference to her home town, but in the last 
number she redeemed herself by publishing the fol- 
lowing sweet and gracious paragraph: 

“* Apart from the life in the theater there are two 
cities that hold very tender memories. One, in a 
lovely valley protected by friendly mountains, is al- 
ways ‘home.’ The people of the valley have gentle 
manners, as if their spirits moved with dignity. 
Their forbears suffered great hardness in the search 
for their haven, but those who survived found peace 
and plenty in the beautiful valley of Salt Lake. And 
their children have inherited the gentleness that 
comes from having endured hardness. The memory 
of them, the thought of them and their lovely valley 
is an anchor in a changing, roving life.’’ 

And now her retirement has caused good theatre 
patrons to ask if the stage of the Old Playhouse will 
ever again feel the feet of this dainty and loved 
actress. I wonder! 
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HE RAILROAD having been completed to Salt 

Lake, and the last spike driven January 10, 

1870, theatrical stars had a much easier 

time of it in traveling to the ‘‘City of the 
Saints.’? And they certainly did arrive thick and 
fast, for at this time the theatre was running nearly 
ever night. 

It was in the early 70’s that Heber J. Grant, now 
President of the ‘‘Mormon’’ Chureh carried water 
from an old spring in Social Hall alley to the third 
circle to pay for his admission. Later a dream was 
realized when he became owner of eighty-one per 
cent of the stock of the Salt Lake Dramatic Asso- 
ciation. At the time of this writing he is president of 
that company. This period also found a boy by the 
name of D. 8. Spencer, now general passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific System, selling opera glasses 
in the first circle. 

In addition to Denin and Wilson, and the ever 
present stock company, 1870 brought many stars. 
P. T. Barnum came May 14, and lectured on ‘*‘The 
Art of Money Getting’’; British Blonde and Bur- 
lesque Troupe, July 27 to August 7th, in ‘* The Forty 
Thieves,’’ ‘‘William Tell,’’? ‘‘Sinbad the Sailor,’’ 
‘‘La Somnambula,’’? and ‘‘Laura’’; Duprey and 
Benedict’s Minstrels. The stock company played a 
continuous engagement from September 21st to De- 
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cember 10th; Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Langrishe, Decem- 
ber 14 to 21; and C. W. Couldock and his daughter, 
Eliza, December 26th to 31st. 

During the eight years since the opening of the 
theatre, approximately five hundred plays, farces 
and operas had been given—one in about every five 
days; a record probably unequaled by any other 
theatre in America. 

January 2nd to 14th, 1871, Sallie Hinckley and 
G. W. Thompson played a repertoire consisting of 
‘Man and Wife,”’ ‘‘Birth,’’ ‘‘Rapparee,’’ ‘‘ The Oc- 
toroon,’’ ‘‘Frou-Frou”’ and ‘‘The Lancashire Lass.’’ 
Of this engagement David McKenzie, in a letter of 
reminiscences sent to the writer, relates the follow- 
ing amusing incident: 


“We were playing “Rapparee.” Sallie Hinckley, 
George W. Thompson and myself were to have formed 
a tableau. The scene was the destruction of a castle 
by fire. It was intended to be a gorgeous spectacle. 
Every possible measure had been taken to avert acci- 
dent by fire, but unfortunately, before the climax was 
reached, the cue was prematurely given, and the 
drenching we got from a score of water buckets emp- 
tied from the flies right down upon our heads was 
something never to be forgotten. When the lady re- 
covered herself and looked upon her dripping satin, 
she used language that to say the least was most 
forcible.” 


After the two stars last named came Milton No- 
bles in ‘‘Wine Works Wonders,’’ ‘‘Catherine How- 
ard’’ and ‘‘Under the Gaslight,’’ followed by the 
stock in another long list of plays from January 
25th to March Sth. Mr. and Mrs. George B. Wal- 
dron came in for one night presenting ‘‘ Wind and 
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the Whirlwind.’’ Then began the first appearances 
of Kitty Blanchard, McKee Rankin and W. H. 
Power. 

The Rankin-Blanchard-Power stars played 
‘‘Wanchon the Cricket,’’ ‘‘Little Mother,’’ ‘‘Ticket 
of Leave Man,’’ ‘‘Rosedale,’’ ‘‘Nannie,’’ ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’”’ ‘‘Little Barefoot,’’ ‘‘Colleen Bawn,”’ 
‘‘Nickolas Nickleby’’ and ‘‘Hidden Hand.’’ 

Rankin had written a powerful play called ‘‘The 
Danites,’’ which depicted ‘‘Mormon’’ leaders in an 
unfavorable light; and, while he had ample nerve to 
‘‘beard the lion in his den,’’ he was not given such 
an opportunity. It was a wise theatrical manage- 
ment which refused the exploitation of ‘‘The Dan- 
ites’’ in the ‘‘Mormon’’ capital. It would surely 
have caused a riot. 

March 27th to April 10th Rose Evans and Geo. B. 
Waldron headed the stock company in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ‘‘Ingomar,’’ 
‘““Twixt Axe and Crown,’’ ‘‘Hamlet’’ and other 
plays. Miss Evans played Hamlet,—the first woman 
to essay that part in Salt Lake. Then followed 
M’lle Ravel, pantomimist, Daniel KE. Bandman and 
wife, in Shakesperian repertoire, and J. K. Emmet 
in the lovable character of Fritz. Older residents of 
the ‘‘Mormon”’ city still remember with pleasure the 
sweet voice and charming melodies of this actor, 
especially the yodel song called ‘‘Go to Sleep.’’? The 
Couldocks returned for an engagement of fifteen 
days followed by two accomplished Polish artists, 
A. M. and Ida Hermandez, who played ‘‘The French 
Dancing Master,’’ and ‘‘The Miser of Marseilles,”’ 
with farces. These artists stayed over and played a 
while with the stock company. Then came the Lin- 
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gards, a family of the cleverest players that ever 
crossed the continent. Their ‘‘ Naval Engagements’’ 
will never be forgotten by those who witnessed that 
performance. 

The Lingards lingered but four days, when a 
family of players arrived whose coming was prompt- 
ed by most peculiar circumstances. This was the 
family of J. W. and Carrie Carter, the parents of 
Lincoln J. Carter of melo-dramatic fame. A letter 
to Mr. Carter asking for his experiences in Salt 
Lake, brought on June 20, 1905, from Chicago, the 
following interesting response: 


“Dear Mr. Pyper: 

“T always have most pleasant recollections of the 
old Salt Lake Theatre. My early childhood was spent 
within and nearby that old structure. With my father 
and mother I arrived in Salt Lake in ’72, having just 
finished one of the most remarkable trips theatrical 
people ever took in this country. 

“My father was managing a company on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and had worked down to Los Angeles, when 
he made up his mind to make an overland trip from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City. He was prompted in this 
action by what was called spiritual communication. 
Both my father and mother, also several members of 
their company, had been for some time manipulating 
a spiritual planchette and had become so impressed 
with its writings that they got to obey its every dic- 
tation. They were playing a very successful season in 
lower California, and on arriving at Los Angeles the 
writings ordered them to purchase horses, wagons and 
outfits and start immediately overland to Salt Lake 
City. My father at once made preparations to obey 
the order and much to the amazement of Los Angeles 
people who predicted our hasty return or death at the 
hands of the Indians, who were then on a rampage, our 
party started one bright morning for Salt Lake. It 
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was composed of my mother, Carrie Cogswell Carter, 
my father, J. W. Carter, a man by the name of Leipsis, 
who had been acting as the company’s advance agent, 
a man by the name of Gideon, Ed. Marden, W. J. Cogs- 
well, my brother, W. C. Lyne of Salt Lake City and 
myself, the youngest member of the party, then but 
seven years of age. 

“Tt would be a long story to tell of the many ad- 
ventures of that long seven weeks trip across the 
American Desert, through a hostile Indian country, 
with a party of but five men, one woman and two chil- 
dren. The rest of my father’s company, refusing to 
make the trip, were sent back to Frisco. The party 
was unarmed, there being no fire arms in the party, 
part of the spirit’s orders. 

“Every night after supper and every morning be- 
fore breakfast the writings were made and orders for 
the day’s journey received. No one of this party had 
ever been through that country, or had ever done any 
roughing of the kind before. We passed deserted 
ranches, deserted and burned settlements, and went over 
hundreds of miles of trackless desert in which not a 
blade of vegetation or drop of water was present. We 
carried water for ourselves and animals, there being 
two wagons and seven horses, at times for days. 

“The party was landed safely in Salt Lake City and 
drove up to the old Salt Lake Hotel, then on the east 
side of Main Street, where, mistaken for immigrants, 
we were refused admission until my father made 
known his identity. On arriving in Salt Lake the spirit 
writings ceased and never again were any of the party 
able to get communications. 

“Mr. Marden, Mr. Cogswell, my mother and father 
all took engagements in what was then the old Salt 
Lake Stock Company. Later Marden and Cogswell 
drifted east, my mother and father remaining in Utah 
for a number of years. 

“Of this party besides my brother and myself, who 
were but children, the only living member is now W. 
J. Cogswell. 
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“At that time if I remember correctly, the stock 
company was composed of Senith Adams, Maude Ad- 
ams’s mother, Jean Clara Walters, a lady by the name 
of Cummings, Phil Margetts, John Lindsay, Harry 
Emery and others. 

“It was the custom in those days of the stock to 
produce a Christmas pantomine each year, similar to 
the custom in England, and I remember the productions 
of “Cherry and Fairy Star,” and “Under the Great 
Salt Lake.” They were brilliant, pretentious produc- 
tions. Some of the scenic effects of those days are 
hardly surpassed now. 

“T afterwards became call boy at the theatre. This 
was after it had been remodeled. When I first arrived 
in Salt Lake the parquet was divided in half, a brass 
railing running down the centre. Brigham Young’s 
box occupied the centre of the house at the rear of 
the parquet. He often dropped in on the Stock Com- 
pany’s rehearsals, and chatted with the members of 
the company. Both my father and mother often visited 
him at his office in the Lion House, and I, myself, 
have spoken to him as a child of eight or nine would. 
He was very fond of the drama and a very frequent 
visitor at the performances. 

“My father became a ‘Mormon’ and died in the 
faith and is buried in Ogden. My mother lived in Utah 
until I was about fifteen years of age, when we came 


East. 

“My first appearance on any stage of course 
was on that of the old Salt Lake Theatre. Many of my 
plays have been presented there and it was with much 
pleasure that I witnessed a couple of performances in 
the old structure while on my recent visit to your city. 

“The influence which brought us to Salt Lake is 
the only experience I ever had with anything that I 
could consider genuinely occult. How the writings were 
obtained and what the object was I never could fathom. 

“Of course I was too young to give any data re- 
garding the plays and the people employed in the early 
stock company other than the above. 
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“Wishing you success with your undertaking and 
thanking you for your courtesies of last winter, I re- 
main 

Yours very truly, 
Lincoln J. Carter. 


Mr. Carter died in 1926. 
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ystery and playhouses go hand in hand. 
The occult seems a part of a theatre’s 
charm. What the people know all about 
they are not so much interested in; it is 
what they cannot find out that attracts them. In the 
exploitation of plays, for instance, it requires almost 
a master mind to secure the necessary publicity in 
the newspapers, yet the reporters of those same pa- 
pers will run their legs off to secure a bit of gossip 
or scandal, or to unravel a mystery concerning a the- 
atrical star. To keep the private lives of stars more 
or less in mystery is really a theatrical asset, illus- 
trated in the case of Maude Adams. The public 
never hears of her teas, if she gives any. She per- 
mits no interviews. There is no exploitation of the 
robbery of her diamonds, or of any attempts to kid- 
nap her. Off the stage little is known of her where- 
abouts or of What she is doing. The people have to be 
satisfied with their memory of her as Peter Pan, 
Lady Babbie, or her other inimitable characters. 
To know all the details of building and perfecting 
a production kills anticipation. The public knows 
little of what goes on behind the scenes; it sees only 
the finished product. Occasionally, however, some 
enterprising and unromantic manager, for diversion 
and novelty, sets and strikes the scenes in view of the 
audience, thus disallusioning the theatre-goers and 
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taking away much of the glamour of the footlights. 
This does not help the stage. Mystery, surprise, ex- 
pectancy are elements which go a long way toward 
the complete enjoyment of a play. One advance 
agent, talking to the author recently, said: ‘‘ Why 
tell the secrets of the stage? Why batter down ir- 
ridescent illusions? Nay, let us keep the secret as 
we do the modus operandi of the Hippodrome tank; 
let us believe that all fairies are real, and that the 
pink and spangled lady who rises from the tank- 
made ocean is a sea sprite, no matter if a husband 
and a baby carriage await her at the stage door.’’ 
Managers and players in early days were super- 
stitious, and many of the legends of the theatre are 
interesting. For instance, actors once believed that 
they should always take the same path on their way 
to the theatre—any deviation would bring bad luck. 
No player was allowed to carry a round top trunk: 
that would mean dire calamity to the company. In- 
stances have been known (and it has occurred at the 
Old Playhouse) where a round top trunk deposited 
on the stage with other company trunks has been 
smashed to smithereens by offended troupers who 
sought to avoid trouble presaged by the offending 
article. All the old superstitions about dropping 
looking glasses, passing under ladders, ete., were ac- 
centuated in the theatre. Peacock feathers on the 
walls were a hoodoo; a yellow clarinet in the or- 
chestra produced as much consternation as a hornet 
in the parlor; yellow advertising paper on the walls 
brought poor business. I remember an instance 
where the manager of a legitimate attraction from 
New York, came into the office red-eyed and excited: 
‘*Tt’s all up with us!’’ he said. 
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~ “Why?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Look at the yellow paper on the wall—it’s our 
undoing.”’ 

I laughed it off, but strange to say the business 
was bad. Managers these days love to test fate by 
using yellow and black, a favorite combination. For 
an actor to whistle in his dressing room spells dis- 
aster. A manager, in my time, wanted to have an 
usher discharged because he had whistled before the 
doors were opened, saying this would surely spoil the 
business; and when a pass came first through the 
door instead of a paid ticket he went to his hotel 
thoroughly disheartened believing it useless to con- 
tinue the engagement. In the box office there is an 
adage that you must never sell or give away your 
old ticket boxes. Repair and solder them up if it 
pleases you, but never dispose of them if you wish 
to succeed in the theatrical business. I am not 
superstitious, but the old boxes are still with us. 

These superstitions attached to all theatres, and 
the Old Playhouse was no exception. Did you ever 
hear any of its spooky legends? I know one does 
not like to hear anything disagreeable about the 
dear old place, but really the lights and shades 
go to make up its unique history. Its comedies 
alone would fill a book, and cupid has worked over- 
time in directing its romances. Grim tragedy, too, 
has stalked within its walls. 

Soon after the completion of the house spirit- 
ualism swept California and the West and reached 
over into Salt Lake City. Reference has already 
been made to the coming to Salt Lake of the parents 
of Lincoln J. Carter, who were prompted to make 
the trip by what was called ‘‘spiritual communica- 
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tions’’ through the medium of a planchette. Se- 
ances were held in some Salt Lake homes—notably 
in the Octagon House near the corner of Second 
East and Second South streets. 

The story goes that the Salt Lake Theatre be- 
came a rendezvous for these restless spirits and that 
rappings and manifestations of various kinds oc- 
curred on the stage. So violent did these become, it 
was said, that the caretaker, terrified, refused to 
stay alone at night. Then a prayer circle of the 
leading church officials was held on the stage or in 
the fly gallery, the evil exorcised, and the noises 
ceased. Some say the trouble was caused by the 
shrinking of the uncured lumber. Be that as it may, 
for some reason the noisy timber was cured, and 
the rappings ceased. But the story still persists. 

Another tale is that on one occasion President 
Young gave explicit instructions that the curtain 
should not go up on the play until certain require- 
ments were obeyed. The stage manager, with wil- 
ful intent to disobey, rang the curtain. Brigham 
Young, the modern Joshua, so the story goes, com- 
manded the curtain to stand still, and she stood 
still. The flyman pulled and struggled. He called 
others to his assistance, but the stubborn curtain 
didn’t budge until the President’s instructions had 
been fulfilled—then it glided up as softly and quiet- 
ly as a piece of silk. 

In the early days John Tullidge, (father of Edw. 
W. Tullidge, the historian), composed incidental 
music for the early productions and had his office in 
the front part of the house, one flight up the third 
circle stairs. Alfred Lambourne, then a young 
scenic artist, was engaged on the paint frame. Tul- 
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lidge was in the habit of quietly slipping in there 
for a visit. One night Tullidge fell down the third 
circle steps and was killed. Alfred tells how, at the 
moment of the tragedy, with the sighing of the wind, 
the east door of the paint gallery silently opened, 
a freezing presence seemed to stalk cross the room, 
the west door as silently opened and shut, then all 
was silence. Was it Alfred’s imagination? 

Some years ago IJ had a flyman named Jim Liv- 
ingston—no kin of the well known Salt Lake family 
of that name. Jim was a great big fellow—strong 
as an ox. He drank and gambled but was one of 
the best flymen I have ever known. Our drops were 
heavy and not counterbalanced, requiring strength 
in the handling, and Jim was equal to every emer- 
gency. But once he became ugly, sullen and quar- 
relsome. When I remonstrated with him for some 
neglect he came at me in a threatening manner and 
I privately decided to get rid of him at the first 
opportunity. But the unfortunate man saved me 
the necessity. At this time J. H. Stoddart was 
playing ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ and on 
the second night, just before opening, I received a 
telephone message from George Derr, the treasurer, 
saying: 

“‘Come down, quick. Jim has done something 
terrible.”’ 

I hastened to the theatre, and as I ran, my imag- 
ination painted some awful scenes. He had surely 
killed the assistant treasurer and gone off with the 
receipts; he had murdered the stage manager; he 
had blown up the heating furnace, or burned up all 
the rail pins, chopped up the scenery, poisoned Mr. 
Stoddart, or tried to burn the theatre. But upon 
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arrival there I found none of my imaginings to be 
true; the poor fellow had done injury only to him- 
self. He had climbed upon the pin rail of the fly 
gallery, tied one of the lines he had been manipu- 
lating for some years around his neck and made a 
fearful leap into eternity. 

When the old veteran Stoddart and his company 
arrived at the theatre to prepare for the evening 
performance Jim was still swinging like a pendulum 
from the gridiron. Panic was averted and the eve- 
ning’s performance insured by convincing the play- 
ers that the swinging body was only a straw effigy. 
When I arrived the ‘‘effigy’’ was lying upon the 
greenroom floor beyond human aid. 

Following this tragedy many humorous ‘‘spook’’ 
stories were manufactured, but space will not per- 
mit me to relate them. For a long time after the 
suicide there was a superstitious dread among the 
stage hands. They feared to be left alone in the dark. 
Every footfall was Jim’s, every knock was attributed 
to him. One day I walked quietly to the railing at the 
back of the treasurer who jumped excitedly, and 
said, shamefacedly, ‘‘I thought it was Jim.’’ On 
another occasion I took a party of strangers into 
the fly gallery to show them the ropes. The stage 
carpenter went on ahead and when we called for 
the hghts and a flyman who had been working in the 
dim light, was seen near the place where Jim had 
jumped over the pin rail, the carpenter let out a 
wild yell screaching ‘‘It’s Jim.’’ And so the un- 
canny superstitions continued until time and sense 
taught the boys to forget the tragedy. 

Harly in the theatre’s history two young stage 
hands became involved in a controversy. One 
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said, ‘‘I’ll get you’”’ and ran to the box office where 
a revolver was always kept by the treasurer in a 
holster on the wall. The other boy, divining his 
purpose, ran after him. A race ensued and the boy 
in the lead grabbed the pistol. In the struggle for 
its possession, one of them was shot and killed. The 
other was tried but escaped on the grounds of self- 
defense. Of course, in accordance with custom, the 
theatre was ‘‘haunted’’ for a while. That race to 
the ticket booth was frequently heard by some su- 
perstitious stage hand; the struggle in the box office 
was heard by the watchman, and occasionally the 
echo of that shot reverberated through the lonely 
hallways of the Old Playhouse; but finally the spirit 
of that poor boy must have found peace, for the dis- 
turbing sounds were heard no more. 

But the occult phase of these stories is but leg- 
endary. What matters it that on one dark night 
after the play, when the wind moaned piteously, 
while leaving the theatre I noticed the east box door 
open and entered to lock it from the inside; that 
just then the pilot light on the stage went out and 
with all these ‘‘spook’’ legends in mind, I became 
confused, lost my bearings, and only after what 
seemed hours of blood-freezing groping in pitchy 
darkness, found my way to an exit! 

What matters it that on another evening, without 
any reason other than to stretch my limbs, I arose 
from my office chair, only to escape by a second, a 
bullet accidentally discharged by Carl Reynolds, 
acting janitor, while changing a pistol from the 
drawer opposite me to his hip pocket; that the bullet 
would have passed, had I not arisen, in a direct 
line through my head, and that the leaden messen- 
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ger still rests in my roller-top desk as a silent and 
tragic reminder of a hair-breadth escape! 

What matters it that another janitor only re- 
cently declared that he distinctly heard, on two oc- 
casions, the piano in the orchestra playing with no 
player in the pit! Might it not have been the house 
cat which occasionally crossed the stage while a play 
was in progress?) Why of course; for once during 
an engagement of Al Jolson, the eat played 
an unexpected part. Mr. Jolson was acting in a 
scene burlesquing the mystery plays then so prev- 
alent throughout the country. In a dark stage a 
tremendous and blood-curdling noise was heard. 
Jolson’s companion, with hair standing on end, 
asked in a terrified whisper, ‘‘ What was that?’’ Just 
then our eat, without any previous rehearsal ran 
playfully across the front of the stage. Jolson 
grabbed his scared companion and pointing to the 
scampering feline said, ‘‘I dunno, ask the ecat.’’ 

In spite of all these stories, the theatre is a per- 
fectly safe place to be in. One has only to seek ref- 
uge ’neath the cool, quiet shades of this Old Play- 
house to be assured of peace and safety. One may 
wander through attic or cellar without fear or hurt 
from goblin or mortal. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 
A New Dramatic Era—1871-7 


¥ the remaining artists appearing in 1871, the 

most noted were Edwin Adams, who came 

July 1st, and John McCullough who joined 

him a week later. These two famous stars, 
with Helen Tracy and the stock company, filled a 
memorable engagement. Then followed Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Murphy in ‘‘ Help’; Mrs. F. W. Lander 
in ‘‘ Elizabeth, Queen of England,”’ ‘‘Mary Stuart’’ 
and ‘‘Marie Antoinette.’’ ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ was 
produced by Robert McWade, ‘‘Schneider’’ by John- 
ny Allen and Alice Harrison, ‘‘Through by Day- 
light’’ by J. M. Ward. One dramatic climax of this 
hair-raiser is still vivid in my recollection. The 
railway had just been completed to the valley. Peo- 
ple were excited over it. When, therefore, the great 
property locomotive came smoking, steaming and 
hissing on the stage and the hero shouted ‘‘ Through 
by daylight or bust a boiler’’ the commotion in the 
top gallery, where I was sitting, almost resembled a 
riot. 

After a week of the Nathan Juvenile Troupe, 
Oliver Dowd Byron closed the year with his ever-to- 
be-remembered ‘‘ Across the Continent.’’ 

At the close of Oliver Dowd Byron’s engagement 
January 3rd, 1872, Eliza Couldock and the stock 
company revived ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ John S. 


Lindsay says: 
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“Miss Couldock was cast for the character of Eliza. 
The actor who was playing George Harris and Legree 
well remembered how nervous and poorly the lady was 
during this week’s engagement. She was over am- 
bitious and worked beyond her strength and it was 
evident she was in a decline. This was her last ap- 
pearance, poor girl, and it was not long before we were 
paying our last respects and with loving hands laying 
her gently in the earth along side of dear Annie Lock- 
hart, for whom we had performed the same service 
only a short time before.” 


In April came Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Bates. These 
sterling players made such a good impression that 
they remained during the summer and fall, playing 
the great tragedies and romantic dramas. Of this 
period Mrs. Bates wrote me as follows: 


“Made my first appearance at Salt Lake Theatre in 
“Hlizabeth,” Hiram Clawson being manager of the 
theatre at the time. Played a repertoire of standard 
dramas with my husband Mr. F. M. Bates for a period 
of ten weeks. In the company at that time were Annie 
Adams, mother of Maude Adams, Mrs. Clawson, John 
Lindsay, John W. Dunne, Phil Margetts and a number 
of others whose names I do not now recall. Returned 
some years later producing ‘The Red Pocket Book.” 
Met President Brigham Young on numerous occasions 
during our first two engagements and always found 
him a most kind and amiable gentleman. That he was 
pleased with the work of my husband and myself was 
evidenced by the fact that he occupied his box with 
members of his family many times during our stay. 

President Young’s favorite plays were such as “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “School for Scandal” and the Shake- 
speare comedies. 

Salt Lake audiences in those days were very atten- 
tive and appreciative; in fact I can see little difference 
in the play patrons of the early days and those of. the 
present time and I shall always have a warm spot in 
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SALT LAKH FAVORITES WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


J. K. Bmmett, Jas. A. Herne, Frank Mayo, Chas. FE. Coghlan 
Maurice Barrymore, Georgie Barrymore, Rosina Vokes, Hd. Harrigan 
Wm. Warren, Fanny Davenport, Adelaide Neilson, Stuart Robson 
Tomasso Salvini, Helena Modjeska, Fanny Janauschek, Felix Morris 
John E. Owens, Sol Smith Russell, James W. Wallack, Kyrle Bellew 
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my heart for them, particularly for their many kind- 
nesses to my daughter Blanche. 
Sincerely yours, 
Frances M. Bates.” 


As 1872 was the period when I first began to get 
the real thrill out of the drama, my mind goes back 
in deep reverence for the stars already mentioned 
and to the Berger Family, the ‘‘Swiss Bell Ring- 
ers,’’ Sol Smith Russell, the Majeltons, Billy Emer- 
son, Charles Wheatleigh, John T. Raymond, George 
D. Chaplin, Johnny Allen, Alice Harrison, and the 
old stock company, headed by David McKenzie, 
James M. Hardie, John S. Lindsay, Jean Clara Wal- 
ters, Phil Margetts, J. C. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
EK. Bowring and others, who worked so valiantly 
for the public’s entertainment. 

In 1872 the theatre was open two hundred and 
thirty-seven nights, which would be equal to a solid 
season of forty weeks. 

It was in 1872, July 31st to be explicit, that a 
group of Salt Lake youngsters, destined to play a 
part in the future history of the Old Playhouse, made 
their bow to a Salt Lake audience in ‘‘The Robbers 
of the Rocky Mountains.’’ The play was written by 
James K. McKnight, a Salt Lake boy, who cast it 
among the Youngs, Whitneys, Wellses, Clawsons, 
Kimballs and others. How they secured the Old 
Playhouse for their performance is an amusing 
story told in another chapter of this romance. 

Suffice it to say here that the event was auspi- 
cious, if for no other reason than that it was the first 
night gas was used in the theatre. For ten years 
oil lamps had furnished the medium of illumination 
and with the installation of a gas system began a 
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| | Salt Lake Theatre. 


_ SALT LAKE THEATRE CORPORATION; PROPRIETORS. 
- CLawson, CaIne & WILLIAMS,.........-.++ sists sel eletaastersiarwelartoain® .Managerr. 
JAMES. H. Vunson........ Stage Manager, --Musical Director. 
BE. B. ZaBRISKIE,.........++.. Prompter. . LIRRELL,...- cesses Scenic Artist. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN EVERY MORNING AT TEN O’CLOCK. 


TASC Eisen 


Of the Gorgeous Spectacular-Musical-Burlesque-Extravaganza, entitled 


The Nymph of the Lurleyberg, 


Being a Water Wagtail, founded on the Legend of Lurline. 


The Management would announce that, in order to give full effect to this magnifi- 
cent production, they have, at great expense, secured the services of 
the most Celebrated Burlesque Artiste of the day, 


Miss HLIZAA NEw Ton, 


Formerly of Sadler's Wells Theatre, London, and late of the principal Theatres of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans, who will appear 
in her unrivalled representation of LURLINE. 


Miss JEAN CLABA WALTERS as SIR RUPERT. 
Mr, W. C. CROSBIE as THE SENESCHAL 


SATURDAY EVE., JAN. 3, 1874, 


Will be presented, after six weeks of elaborate preparation, the Burlesque of 


THE NYMPH OF THE LURLEYBERG; 


Or, at THE BOTTOM OF SALT LAKE, 


TOE GORGEOUS NEW SCENERY (by Mr. Grorcre TIRRELL.) 
THE MAGNIFICENT TRANSFORMATION (by Mr. W. Burserry, of San 
: 3 Francisco, and purchased at an enormous expense for this piece.) 
Mechanical Effects by Mr, Peter Reid and Assistants, 
: * Properties by Mr. Baker and Assistants, 
Costumes by Miss Osterout and Mr. Harry Horsley, 
‘.. ‘Calciums and Prismatic Lights, by Mr. Cannon, 
The Local Allusions, Composed, Originated, Culled, Clipped, Trimmed, Taken, 
> Borrowed, Bought and Stolen, from everybody in particular and no one in 
* general, by Messrs, Gro..J, TayLon, Cas. W..STAYER and W. ©, CrosBre, 
The Songs ahd Choruses Arranged.—The Marches and Incidental Music Composed 
F by Prof. C. J. THonras, 
Magnificent Amazonian Armors, Furnished by R, W. Kohler, Esq:, of San Francisco 
and by him imported from England. 
Grand March of Amazons. Beautiful Juvenile Ballet, arranged by Mr. H. Maiben 


The Piece Produced under the direction of Mr. J. H. VINSON. 


a 


LURLINE, the Naisd Queen,—a sweet young Syren, and a sad victim of Mis- 
placed: ComAdences eis... cassnsceene «se Miss ELIZA NEWTON 

SIR RUPERT THE RECKEESS, a very hard up young gentleman, whe 
goes down Salt Lake in search of an heiress, JEAN CLARA WALTERS 
HIS SENESCHAL, still harder up, with very little on his body, but a good deal 
on his mind Mr. W. ©. CROSBIE 
Baron ‘Witx, an empty-headed pe who is possessed of a fruitful property, 
thongh barren his title..........ccsecsesesees Pos eeeecerectseses Mr. Frank Rea 
Count Calimanco, happy at first, but eventually a good deal cutup.... Mr. Archer 
Wilfred ) Individuals with the strongest objection to manual labor Mr. Cogill 


but who gladly turn their hands to anything—not be- 
Rinaldo,.)\ longing to them ss ben veces nace tee cecesssteeeeeeneeca® «+e. ( Mr. Taylor: 
The Monster of the Lake, neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. Mr. H: Maiben 
Ist Demon,\ Who having always lived at the bottom of Salt Lake (Mr. Forster 
2d Demon. § are continually in  pickle............+ ehemesaesnteces t Mix. Cogill 
The Family Herald, a very small edition from a local sheet... Miss Edith Clawson 
Lady Una, Baron Witz's daughter, a great prizé in Savage's Art Union.. Mrs, F. Rea 
Wavelet, Lurline’s Naiad-in-waiting, eventually a Naid-de-camp....Mrs. A. Crosbie 
Ripple, another Naiady,.. <ccnsasieale <odeusedecsetyeteess -+ee+s--Mins Lizzie Dayis 
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new era in stage lighting which was considered at 
that time very wonderful. However, on this first 
night the gas went out for a period throwing Mc- 
Knight’s youthful players into a panic which well 
nigh broke up the performance. 

The record of 1873 teems with productions by 
the stock company alternately featuring Annie 
Adams, Jean Clara Walters, (notable in ‘‘Cherry 
and Fair Star’’) John C. Graham, John W. 
Dunne, Kate Denin, John S. Lindsey, W. C. 
Crosbie, W. J. Cogswell, Phil Margetts, H. E. Bow- 
ring Mark Wilton, W. T. Harris, James H. Vinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rae, A. L. Thorne, M. Forster, 
D. J. McIntosh, Harry Taylor, Logan Paul, Harry 
Horsley, Miss S. Napper, Miss Susie Spencer and 
others. ‘‘Stage and Steam,’’ a home play writ- 
ten by Edward L. Sloan, editor of the Salt Lake 
Herald, had its first try out. 

Among the stars appearing during the year were 
Frank Hussey and Blanche Clifton, Marian Mor- 
daunt, Augusta L. Dargon, Blind Tom, Annette Ince, 
Weiniawski, George Darrell and Fanny Catheart (in 
‘‘Hiast Lynne,’’ and other plays), May Howard 
Stiel Barry, and Leon Leotard, illusionist. I well re- 
member Leotard. Desiring to ape Blondin cross- 
ing the Niagara, he strung a wire across the street 
from the second story window of the theatre and ad- 
vertised a sensational wire-walking scene. It proved 
to be as advertised. He took about six steps on the 
slackened wire, then went crashing head first 
through a wheelbarrow on the sidewalk below. That 
was the last we heard of Leotard. 

The year 1874 opened (January 3rd) with ‘‘The 
Nymph of the Lurleyberg,’’ one of the greatest spec- 
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tacular productions 
of those early days. 
The program, repro- 
duced here, tells its 
own story. Then 
came Jas. A. Herne, 
in a three weeks’ 
engagement, followed 
by John McCullough, 
Annie Graham, Dion 
Boucicault, J. C. Wil- 
lamson, Maggie 
Moore, John T. Ray- 
mond, Amy and H. V. 
Stone, Catherine 
Rogers, W. H. Mes- 
tayer, George D. 
Chaplin, The Vokes 
Family, Frank Mayo 
and Rosa Rand (in 
‘* Davy Crocket’’), 
Agnes Booth and her 
husband Junius Bru- 
tus Booth 2nd, broth- 
Cre Ole Lidiwal ti an 
“King John,’? the 
Knglsh Grand Opera 
Company, presenting 
UAL It Owes Oane. 
“Martha, aoeen ne 
ani,’’. “Fra (Diava- 
lo, a wet end 
‘‘Mignon,’’ and W. J. 
Florence, in ‘‘Dom- 
bey and Son.”’ 


EATRE, 


ear veer inesies Corporation, 


ONLY THREE NIGHIS MORE 


Popular Young C 


The bea aGhalvand ee Geena 


ROSA RAND! 


Will appear in the role of 
BLEANOR VAUGHN. 
A FULL DRAMATIC COMPARNY ! 


AND 


THURSDAY EVEN'G, NOV. 19th, 
haat _ Night of 


Drame ef 


With original Eas Reoomcag Geo for the Piece 
“This Rule eae Et Dead— 
Be sure yo a ER then go ahead.” 
Davy, Or Croc! kett, Mr. Frank ik Mayo 


ott, abows the etuff that 


—e Irvdume, 

Major Hector Roys ton, - . Sine Thorne 
Oecer Crampton . Mr. M. Forster 
ah alicaesant his Ne ephe “w, Mr. E. B. Marden, 

ke Mr. D, J. McIntosh 
ataek, uni ater Mr. Mark Wilton 
Brigan, . Mr. Harry Taylor 
Quickie, 9 STATIS - Mr. A. Horsley 
Parson Ain . - Mr. Mark Wilton 

tron, an rad eee - Mr. H. Taylor 
Bob. Croskett, aged 9 Misa Edith Clawson 
Eleanor Vaugho, : Miss Rosa Rand 
D uty Belle Douglas 
Little Sally, isa Ivy Clawson, 


Mira Winnie Cla 


Sunshine ‘under the Trees! 
THE LIVING BARRIER. 
THE WOLVES AT THE DOOR! 


Lochinvar’s Ride. 


The Quickest Marriage on Record 


eo ath nd ih A 


pat Crockett March a Lach and Dedicated to Mr. ree 
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In the next year appeared The Swiss Bell Ring- 
ers and Mrs. James A. Oates Opera Company, 
Katherine Rogers, for ten days in repertoire of 
classic and romantic plays, The Lingards, Daly’s 
Company, the first performance of ‘‘The Messiah’’ 
(June 8rd). An account of this performance has al- 
ready been given in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Echoes 
from the Orchestra Pit.’’ This year records nu- 
merous productions by the stock company and re- 
turn engagements of eminent stars. This year, too, 
came Charles Vivian, founder of the Elk’s Club, in 
his unique monologues. An interesting sidelight of 
this engagement is told in a letter, written to me by 
Jefferson De Angelis, from which the following is 
taken : 


“My first appearance in the Old Salt Lake Theatre 
was on December 5th, 1901. However, I remember 
the old theatre as far back as 1875. On that occa- 
sion I was in Salt Lake without funds. I sat on 
the steps of the theatre from eight until twelve mid- 
night waiting for a friend of mine (Charles Vivian who 
was playing there) to come out and lend me some 
money. He did not have sufficient to meet my needs 
and I was obliged to walk from Salt Lake to Ogden. 
The only time I ever saw Brigham Young was in 1875. 
Some case was in progress and I saw him in court. My 
impression of Salt Lake was most favorable, for in 
spite of my misfortune while there I was delighted with 
the atmosphere and general appearance of cleanliness 
of the city. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jefferson De Angelis.” 


The next time Mr. De Angelis appeared at the Old 
Playhouse, was at the head of his own opera com- 
pany. 
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THEATRE. 


Salt Lake Theatre Corporation, Proprietors. 
CLAWSON & CAINE, - MANAGERS, 


SNES BOOTH! 
MR. J.B. BOOTH 


Supported by 


MR. JOSEPH WHEELOCK 


And the Full Dramatic Company! 


This Evening, Saturday, November 28th, 


By request, will be ng for THIS NIGHT yo Shakespeare’s yreat Tragedy, 
in 5 Acta, entitled, 


KING JOHN 


PRG OTR” Ar BOOTH 
KING JOHN Mr;:J- BOOTEL 

FAULCONBRIDGE, . Mir. Ba WHEELOCK 
Hubert, Mr. A. ‘Lhorne 
King Phillip of Raa - - Mr. Mark Wilton 
Chattelon, the Cardinal, - Mr. M. Forster 
Louis, the Dauphin, : - Mr. E B. Marden 
Karl Salisbury, - - Mr. J. C. Graham 
Karl Pembroke, : ° Mr. D. J. McIntosh 


‘ Fs . 


Archduke of Austria, - Mr. J. T. Hardie 
Robert Faulconbridge, : - Mr. H. Taylor 
Prince Henry, : - Miss Dellie Clawson 
Prince Arthur, : Mis« Kdith Clawson 
Melun, : : Mr Logan Paul 
English Knight, : : Mr, J. Pitt 
Queen Elinor, e - Mrs. Belle Douglas 
Blanch, a i Miss Carrie Cogswell 
Landy Fauleonbridge, « Mra. S, Napper 


= = 


HERALD SOB OLRIGRusBRINT- 
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The handsome George Rignold in ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons”’ and ‘‘Henry V,’’ Hermann, the prestidigi- 
tator, Gilmore’s Band, Edwin Adams, Rose Eytinge, 
Moody and Sankey, and Tony Pastor graced the 
stage in 1876. The last named, who was the great 
pioneer of vaudeville, wrote me the following inter- 
esting letter concerning his early appearances here: 


New York, July 17, ’05. 
Mr. George D. Pyper, 
Dear Sir: 

“My first visit to Salt Lake City was in 1876. I had 
with me at that time Lurline, the Water Queen, doing 
a tank act with Watson the Man Fish. Lurline after- 
wards made great success in Europe, India, ete. Wat- 
son is now a merchant in the West Indies somewhere. 
Gus Williams still in vaudeville though many years a 
star in comedy. Harry Kernell 
deceased. Lester, Allen, Smith 
and Waldron, the Original Big 
Four, all deceased except Wal- 
dron. Jenny Morgan retired. 
Master Newman now treasurer 
of a New York Theatre: Harry 
and Lizzie Braham now in Eng- , 
land. Crossley and Elder, ath- % 
letes. Karl Lind equilibrist, also — 
in England. Baby Bindley now 
Florence Bindley, a successful 
comedy star. Charles Worley 
and Frank Girard, deceased. 

“T remember the Prophet, Mr. Young. He attended 
one of my matinee performances and I found him a 
genial man with rare gift as a conversationalist. At 
that time my organization was the only variety show 
that toured the country and appeared in first class the- 
atres. I made other visits in 1877, 1878 and 1879. In 
1877 I had with me Gus Williams, Harry and John 
Kernell, afterwards very successful managers. Harris 
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and Carroll. Mr. Harris is one of the Frohman and 
Klaw and Erlanger syndicate managers, the largest 
Theatrical Managers in the world. Jeff and Fanny De- 
lano retired. Delehanty and Hengler the greatest of 
song and dance men, afterwards minstrel managers, 
now deceased. Frank and Eva Bennett, Fields and 
Hoey, the latter the famous “Old Hoss Hoey” of “The 
Parlor Match.” Clara Moore, The Austins, rifle shots, 
and Frank Girard. In 1878, Watson and Ellis, Billy 
Barry, Harry Kennedy, Harry and John Kernell, Rog- 
ers and Vickers, Emerson and Clark, The Daly Bros., 
Bryant and Hoey, Frank Girard, Kitty O’Neil, Jenny 
Morgan, Roger and Vickers, The Three Fountainbleaux, 
The French Twin Sisters, Kelly and Ryan. This was a 
notable Company. Everyone of those cited afterwards 
became managers and proprietors of variously success- 
ful companies. 


Very truly yours, 
Tony Pastor.” 


The two new and outstanding attractions of 
1877, (the year of Brigham Young’s death) were the 
elder Sothern as Lord Dundreary in ‘‘Our Ameri- 
can Cousin,’’ and Adelaide Neilson in ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’’ ‘“As You Like It’’ and ‘‘The Hunchback.’’ 
Others were Eli Perkins’s lecture on ‘‘The Philoso- 
phy of Fun,’’ and the Kellogg-Cary Combination. 
When Neilson opened with ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ I 
was Just 16, a denison of the gallery, impressionable 
and romantic, and the performances of this famous 
actress turned my head completely. I followed 
Harry Horsley, the property man, to the stage door 
in the hope of getting just a glimpse of the fair 
Juliet, only to have the door slammed in my face. I 
dreamed of her night and day, and nearly lost my 
Job as clerk of the police court for mind wandering. 
I was severely reprimanded by the judge (my fath- 
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er) for writing up a case in the docket as ‘‘The Peo- 
ple of the Territory of Utah vs. Adelaide Neilson!’’ 

Justification for such a mental aberration is 
found in the following excerpt taken from The Wal- 
let of Tume, written by the great dramatic critic, 
William Winter: 


“There have been many Juliets. There has in our 
time been no Juliet as fascinating and irresistable as 
that of Adelaide Neilson. * * * It never will be forgot- 
ten. Its soft romance of tone, its splendor of passion, 
its sustained energy, its beauty of speech and its poetic 
fragrance are such as fancy must always cherish and 
memory cannot lose.” 


Mr. Winter further says of Miss Neilson’s 
acting: 


“To youthful fancy she was the radiant vision of 
love and pleasure; to grave manhood, the image of all 
that chivalry should honor and strength protect; to 
woman, the type of noble goodness and constant affec- 
tion; to the scholar, a relief from thought and care; to 
the moralist, a spring of tender pity—that loveliness, 
however exquisite, must fade and vanish. Childhood, 
mindful of her kindness and her frolic, scattered flow- 
ers at her feet, and age, which knows the thorny path- 
ways of the world, whispered its silent prayer and laid 
its trembling hands in blessing on her head.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
Gro. D. CHAPLIN’s MEMORIES 


n May, 1908, while on a visit to New York, I 

was exchanging reminiscences with a number 

of old-time friends in the Charles Frohman 

office. Louis Morgenstern asked me if I 
knew that George D. Chaplin was still alive and re- 
siding in New York. I had often wondered what 
had become of Chaplin. I remembered him when, as 
a boy, looking breathlessly from the third circle of 
the Salt Lake Theatre, I saw him slide down the to- 
boggan in ‘‘Nick of the Woods,’’ and with thunder- 
ous tones ery: ‘f *Tis I, The Jibbenaimosay!’’ How 
the gallery gods did yell! 

Following the directions of Mr. Morgenstern, I 
jumped on a Seventh Avenue ear, and went down to 
245 Eleventh Street, where I was told Mr. Chaplin 
resided. I knocked at the door, and a servant told 
me that he was not in, that he had gone to a drug 
store on the corner. I found the drug store crowded 
with people who were getting shelter from the rain 
which came down in torrents. 

Looking among the drug store crowd, I easily 
selected my man. He weighed 215 pounds at the 
time I met him, but a short time before had reached 
the enormous weight of 295. He was 76 years old 
and had not acted for ten years. He showed every 
sign of having been well cared for. 

He invited me over to his house, and presented 
me with a picture of it. This house is one of inter- 
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est, as it was built in revolutionary days by Lord 
Hammond. That part of New York was then called 
Greenwich Village, and the house was No. 41 Ham- 
mond Street. The place was given to Lord Ham- 
mond by the English government. After Hammond 
left, it was occupied by two or three successors, and 
then Mr. Chaplin’s father, who lived next door, 
bought it. We ascended to the third story, where 
he lived alone, and, once comfortably seated, he be- 
came reminiscent, and told me many interesting 
things connected with his appearances in Salt Lake 
City. 

He remembered the time when Lucille Western 
was prevented from continuing the play of ‘‘Oliver 
Twist.’’ Chaplin met her some time after. She 
was excited over the ‘‘Oliver Twist’’ incident, and 
told Chaplin about the withdrawal of the play, and 
was much incensed against Brigham Young for his 
action. 

Mr. Chaplin was ripe in his memories of Hiram 
B. Clawson, John T. Caine, David McKenzie, Phil 
Margetts, John 8S. Lindsay, John C. Graham, Jean 
Clara Walters, the Bowrings, W. T. Harris, and 
all the old theatrical people of those days. He was 
especially reminiscent over the interest President 
Brigham Young always took in theatrical affairs. 

‘““The President came to my dressing room on 
one occasion,’’ he said, ‘‘and asked me if I had ever 
played Steven Plumb in ‘All that Glitters is Not 
Gold.’ I replied that I had. 

‘« «Well,’ said he, ‘put it on; that is my favorite 
play.’ 

‘‘In a few days we did put it on, and President 
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Young watched the performance with keen interest 
and great enjoyment. 

‘‘T also remember the production of ‘The Seven 
Sisters,’ said Chaplin, ‘‘when I played the part of 
Mrs. Pluto and came on as a fairy. President Young 
threw up his hands and shook with laughter. 

‘‘By the way,’’ said Chaplin, ‘‘how is Margaret 
Clawson? I remember once being invited to an af- 
ternoon party at her house, and when I arrived 
there, every person present was a lady. In spite of 
that fact, I remained a bachelor all my life.’’ 

I asked Mr. Chaplin if he had never felt inclined 
toward the marriage state. His face changed its 
expression, and he intimated that his heart was bur- 
ied in Greenwood cemetery. That took him back to 
his boyhood days, and he explained that his name 
was not George D. Chaplin, but George Dacen In- 
glis. He desired to be an actor, but his father ob- 
jected. So he ran away from home and went to New 
Orleans where he appeared in a stock company un- 
der his right name. A friend of his father, who no- 
ticed the name, sent word to the elder Inglis, and he 
immediately repaired to New Orleans and took the 
boy home. At the age of 21, however, Inglis again 
took to the stage, but out of respect to his father, 
assumed another name. A fellow actor christened 
him Chaplin, and Chaplin it remained the rest of his 
life. 

Chaplin’s rooms were full of old pictures, a num- 
ber of them having been painted by Janauschek, who 
was his ideal actress. Every time her name was 
mentioned, tears welled up in his eyes, and he spoke 
of her with the greatest reverence. 
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“‘T gave her a little dog,’’ he said, ‘‘which was 
given to me by Mrs. Scott Siddons. At Janauschek’s 
death, the dog came back to me, and I have it yet, 
but it don’t run about much now because it’s 
stuffed.’’ 

Reverting again to President Young, Chaplin 
said he was a wonderful conversationalist, and often 
spent the evening in his dressing room, conversing 
with him during the time he was not on the stage. 

I spoke of his ‘‘Nick of the Woods,’’ and how I 
used to sit in the gallery with the other urchins and 
watch him slide down the toboggan. That re- 
minded him that when the first performance of the 
play was given, he did it without much rehearsal, 
and made very little preparation for coming down 
the chute. When he took his position to make the 
descent, he found that he was away up in the fly 
gallery, about 20 feet from the floor, without any 
means of steadying himself. <A slip of the foot would 
have broken his neck. 

‘‘T was never so scared in my life,’’ he said, ‘‘as 
when I was going down that slide, and while you 
were holding your breath with admiration in the gal- 
lery, I was in an awful stage fright, as I went over 
that ‘shoot the chutes.’ Next night I arranged 
braces upon which I leaned, and which gaye me con- 
fidence. 

‘‘T remember, too, the old costume gallery kept 
by Mrs. Bowring. One day I went up there to get 
a suit of clothing, and found a number of ladies be- 
ing waited on. As I appeared at the door, Mrs. 
Bowring said, ‘Ladies, you will have to wait; gen- 
tlemen first here.’ That was reversing the rule to 
which I had been accustomed.” 
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He gave me a number of photographs, accom- 
panied me down three flights of stairs, and I re 
luctantly left the warm and interesting quarters for 
my return to the hotel in the drizzling rain. 

Mr. Chaplin has long since passed to the beyond, 
but his part in the Romance of an Old Playhouse 
will live on. 


CHAPTER TwENty-T wo 


“STAGE STRUCK” 


HE production of ‘‘Nick of the Woods,’’ by 

George B. Waldron, in the sixties, created 

a veritable furore among the youthful lov- 

ers of the drama at that period. All the 
unoccupied barns, cellars and sheds were converted 
into temporary theatres by embryonic actors who 
sought to reproduce the scenes of that lurid play. 
One group only survived, and that one formed the 
nucleus of the Home Dramatic Club of histrionic 
fame in Salt Lake City. Its first stage experi- 
ences are humorously told by its chief actor, Mr. 
Orson F. Whitney, and by his permission form this 
chapter of our romance. 


“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er the scene and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age.” 


Few young persons of emotional temperament, 
whose fairy godmothers permitted them to open 
their eyes within reasonable distance of a theatre, 
have passed the adolescent period, without experi- 
encing the sensation more accurately than elegantly 
termed ‘‘stage struck.’’ To me it came early, wheth- 
er for the reason that I was peculiarly favored in 
having an actor for a father, a maternal guardian 
who would rather have me die than follow that far in 
his footsteps, or atemperament embodying the essen- 
tial elements of a stage hero’s mentality, I cannot 
say. But that these agencies were unitedly active in 
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moulding the bent of my inclination is by no means 
improbable. Certain it is that at an age when the 
tendrils of character begin to climb after the des- 
tinies of life, I was thoroughly imbued with an ar- 
dent love for the dramatic profession. 

It was at a time when the 
drama in Utah was Young—as 
was the lion’s share of every 
audience, the rest being Kim- 
balls, Wellses, et al. Parched 
corn and dried peaches vied 
with the orchestra in killing 
time and tune between the acts, 
and the good, old-fashioned 
theatre-going public expected 
little and were never humiliat- 

ORSON F. wHitney ¢d by a disappointment. Pass- 

Pot nen hares ae ing over the many minor inci- 

dents common to the career of 

an embryo tragedian, I come to the subject of this 
reminiscence. 

With a number of associates, likewise inflamed 
with the fire of the histrionic torch and a burning 
desire to rival the glory of our elders in ‘‘sock and 
buskin,’’ I set about the organization of a theatrical 
company. George B. Waldron was then the bright 
particular star of the dramatic zenith, and among 
other ‘‘palpable hits’’ had set the town agog with 
his hair-straightening, blood-curdling impersonation 
of The Jibbenainosay in the celebrated border 
drama, ‘‘Nick of the Woods.’’ 

Of course we had all seen it, or most of us had, 
for, though doorkeepers in those days felt more the 
dignity of their positions than they do now, and 
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were cruelly punctilious in the observance of. their 
duties and small boys, yet, when obstacles inter- 
vene to the accomplishment of a cherished purpose, 
boys, like men, though at first ‘‘made upright,’’ will 
seek out ‘‘many inventions.”’ 

The result of seeing was a desire to imitate, and 
with a zeal felt but once in a lifetime, we set about 
the arrangement of preliminaries. Knives, guns and 
tomahawks were the properties needed, and to sup- 
ply these we organized and executed a raid on an 
old saw mill at the mouth of City Creek Canyon, 
attacking the lath and shingles with enthusiasm and 
jack knives, and gashing our fingers with more than 
Roman fortitude, to secure, in the absence of paint, 
a yet more realistic color for the gilding of our 
wooden weapons. 

We had no written parts in those days. It would 
have elevated our project to a literary plane, upon 
which we were not prepared to stand. Besides, it 
was needless, since each juvenile Roscius, either 
through the auditory nerve connecting the footlights 
with the ‘‘gallery of the gods,’’ or from unimpeach- 
able testimony transmitted by his fellows, who, by. 
carrying drinking water, had been permitted to wit- 
ness the piece upon the ‘‘big stage,’’ was well up 
in his lines and ‘‘eager for the fray.’’ So that the 
only thing which prevented the immediate produc- 
tion of ‘‘Nick of the Woods’’ by a company strictly 
of home talent, was the want of a suitable arena for 
action. 

The Widow Gibbs’s barn was centrally located 
and in various ways well adapted for the perform- 
ance we wished to present, there being, in addition 
to a number of old benches, a loft that would make 
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an excellent dressing room, and a large double door 
on the west, which, as we played in the afternoon, 
when thrown open to the beams of the setting sun, 
admirably conveyed the idea of a burning Indian 
village. 

After mature deliberation, it was decided that a 
committee wait upon the widow and ascertain the 
lowest possible terms on which the barn-yard prem- 
ises of her estate might be utilized in the interests 
of progress and the drama. In consideration of the 
object represented as in view—the encouragement 
of home talent, the purification of the stage, and a 
desire to revive the taste for the legitimate drama, 
we were informed that the matter of rent was mere- 
ly nominal; a ball of carpet rags, two flat-irons and 
a ‘‘creepy’’ hen being accepted as ample compensa- 
tion for one matinee performance. But a necessary 
stipulation was, that a cow, which occupied that part 
of the interior we designed using as a stage, should 
be allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of 
her situation. Remonstrance was in vain, the widow 
autocrat was deaf to any modification of the treaty, 
and notwithstanding the plot of the play made no 
possible allowance for a cow in any of the scenes, 
we were obliged to smother our resentment and sub- 
mit, but did so under solemn and united, though 
speechless, protest. 

The occasion was the benefit of our head tra- 
gedian, a boy called ‘‘Bub,’’ who impersonated 
Bloody Nathan, The Jibbenainosay; a sort of en- 
thusiast in theatrical matters, who, by common con- 
sent, was acknowledged the star, because his father 
played the flute in the big orchestra. The admission 
was seven pins to all parts of the house excepting 
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the two front benches, which commanded a fine view 
of the cow and the supes’ dressing room. For these 
superior advantages the extra charge of a tallow 
candle was not deemed exorbitant. 

Although it was raining, early in the afternoon the 
auditorium was filled with lovers of the art histrion- 
ic, to say nothing of clouds of dust that sifted 
through cracks in the board ceiling from the loft 
overhead. This, as before stated, was a dressing- 
room, used by the principals of the company. 

Joe Pitt had brought his father’s paint down, and 
was busy putting the facial touches to a tribe of 
ten Indians in the lower dressing room; the orches- 
tra, consisting of Tom Ellerbeck with a fiddle and 
another boy with an accordion, was in the midst of 
a splendid overture, to which the cow, terrified by 
the ‘‘notes of dreadful preparation’? going on in 
her immediate vicinity, contributed some very fine 
bass solos, and all were on the tiptoe of expectancy, 
when there arose a shriek from the lower dressing- 
room, 


“So loud and clear, 
It seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear.” 


The cow, now thoroughly beside herself, broke 
from her fastenings, and plowing through the cur- 
tain, leaped over the reserved seats and made a 
hasty exit by the front door, the ticket-seller allow- 
ing her to pass with as much readiness as if she 
had been a reporter on a daily paper. The over- 
ture was of course completely drowned in the pande- 
monium that ensued, or would have been had the 
performers attempted to finish it. But the yells and 
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screams were of short duration, quiet once more as- 
sumed the sceptre of supremacy, and all behind the 
scenes felt considerably gratified, since we were now 
rid of a serious embarrassment in the cow, the re- 
sult of whose absence was a corresponding enlarge- 
ment in our stage room. 

Everybody was anxious to learn the cause of the 
murderous yell which had been the innocent source 
of such a blessing, and when it was ascertained that 
it emanated from a red-headed boy, who in ‘‘making- 
up’’ as an Indian had got some paint in his eye, 
now swollen to the size of a large apple, the grati- 
tude of the management was as boundless as the con- 
dolence of the entire company was sincere, affecting 
and sublime. 

After the orchestra had been induced to complete 
the overture so unceremoniously brought to a finale, 
and the dramatis persone were all announced as 
‘‘ready,’’ three distinct chords in G, amidst a still- 
ness as of death, was the signal for the rise of the 
eurtain. Up went the carpet, ‘‘Mandy’’ Merrill 
turning the windlass—his own creation—disclosing 
what was left for the imagination of the audience to 
convert into a forest. No trees were to be seen, 
either in natural growth or painted canvas, but it 
was the best that could be done with our limited re- 
sources; and the mental dressing of this scene was 
not the most difficult task required of the intelligent 
public, since all succeeding ones, whether of water, 
trees or houses, would have to be supplied in pre- 
cisely the same manner. 

As to the first incidents of the play, I merely 
mention, en passant, the snicker that rippled over 
the surface of the sea of observers when the red- 
headed Indian made his appearance, and the tor- 
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rent of mirth that burst forth when young Kanarro, 
a real Piute, whom we had enlisted on account of 
his tawny color and ferocious aspect, refusing to be 
slain with a wooden knife, insisted on administering 
blow for blow with his white pine tomahawk on the 
person of ‘‘Roaring Ralph Stackpole’’—Joe Pitt— 
who, finding that, instead of the redskin, he was 
simply ‘‘killing the audience,’’ finally shouldered 
the obstinate young Lamanite and carried him off 
the stage. 

The scene where The Jibbenainosay makes 
his ‘‘terrific descent of the falls in a fiery canoe,’’ 
was a difficult one to present under the most favor- 
able conditions, but to add to the inconvenience un- 
der which we labored, just as the curtain rose, re- 
vealing the place of the desperate undertaking, the 
Widow Gibbs’s boy Frank, who lisped, and had just 
returned from pursuing the runaway cow in the 
rain as far as the Nineteenth Ward pasture, came 
bolting into the stable shouting: ‘‘Mothah thayth 
thith cow can’t thtan out in the wain any longah.’’ 
Our boat was again grounded. We were once more 
‘‘np against it.’? Choking down the wrath that 
swelled for utterance, we permitted the good son to 
lead his cow through the audience, take her upon 
the stage and fasten her to the waterfall, which was 
now in the place she had before occupied. 

The difficulty of enacting the scene was now en- 
hanced. The cataract was a long, smooth plank, well 
greased to insure the lightning speed of the de- 
scent, and placed well up stage, slanting from an 
opening in the loft to the outside of an imaginary 
left third entrance. The young actor, ‘‘Bub,’’ had 
rehearsed the feat repeatedly and was quite perfect 
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in the business. All it required, since no canoe was 
used, was to squat down upon the upper end of the 
plank, ery ‘‘I am the Jibbenainosay,’’ and let loose, 
and ‘‘as swift as meditation or the thoughts of love’’ 
he was at the other end, unseen but not unenvied by 
the admiring multitude. 

But now the actor felt some trepidation. He 
knew that upon his appearance, the Indians, just 
about to massacre the whites, who were on their 
knees imploring mercy, would fall paralyzed to the 
earth, as in duty bound; but as to the behavior of 
the cow, who had already given evidence of a ro- 
mantic spirit and great nervous susceptibility, he 
was not so well assured. The audience, however, 
was becoming impatient for the sacrifice. With his 
heart in his mouth and his eyes on the cow, which, 
with ears alert and horns outspread glanced upward 
with trembling anxiety, ‘‘Nick of the Woods’’ pre- 
pared to descend. 

Everything was in readiness, the emigrants were 
still on their knees, and the Indians, with touching 
forbearance, had been waiting in the attitude of a 
massacre for nearly five minutes. ‘‘I am the Jib—!”’ 

Like lightning from the rifted thunder cloud or 
the unexpected peal of heaven’s artillery at noon- 
day, The Jibbenamosay came down. Half the 
length of the plank was described in a millionth 
part of the time it takes me to tell it, when the cow, 
frightened out of her wits by the falling redskins and 
the screeching friction on the greasy plank, gave a 
loud bellow and darted toward the falls. ‘‘Bloody 
Nathan’’ screamed in terror as the horns of the di- 
lemma approached him, and, turning over sidewise, 
fell to the ground a lifeless mass of rags. 
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The curtain, not to be out of fashion, fell also, 
and while the united efforts of those behind the 
scenes were exerted to reconcile the cow and re- 
suscitate the scared tragedian, the auditorium was 
rent with a storm of applause that shook the build- 
ing from pit to dome, causing a few more bushels of 
dust to descend, like the dews of Hermon, into the 
necks of the audience. 

In due time the curtain rose on the last act. The 
scene where the renegade on the bridge shoots the 
half-breed, Tilhe Doe (Vinnie Clayton), passed 
off successfully. So much so that Miss Tillie was 
nearly killed outright by the enthusiastic villain (one 
of the Pack boys) who aimed right at her face and 
said ‘‘Die’’ as the wad struck her forehead and she 
tumbled over into the orchestra. Of course, if ‘‘Rat”’ 
had thought, he would have shot over, but complete- 
ly losing his identity in the character he was im- 
personating, he seemed quite put out when Miss 
Clayton was finally restored to consciousness. 

And now for the climax! The Jibbenainosay 
has been captured by Wenonga, the Black Vulture, 
and is tied to the stake awaiting the cruel torture to 
which he is about to be subjected. The Indians are 
dancing around their prey while their swarthy chief, 
with the scalps of Nathan’s wife and children hang- 
ing at his belt, stands contemplating with fiendish 
exultation the figure of his helpless victim. The red- 
skins presently cease hooting and capering around 
the stake, and are ordered away by the chief, who 
wishes to ‘‘talk with The Jibbenainosay.’’ After a 
short colloquy, in which the white prisoner dares his 
savage foe to undo his bonds and meet him, man to 
man, the chief, accused of cowardice if he refuses, 
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complies with the words: ‘‘I am Wenonga the Black 
Vulture, and have no heart.’? Bloody Nathan 
immediately springs upon Wenonga, snatches a 
knife from his belt, and in the hand-to-hand combat 
that ensues, stabs him to the heart, just as the set- 
tlers attack the village, kill all the Indians and set 
fire to their wigwams. That is how it ought to have 
been done. I have yet to tell how it was done. 

The sun was just setting. The Indians had quit 
dancing and gone off; the stage carpenter was wait- 
ing to open the doors to admit the red sunlight for 
the burning of the wickiups, and Wenonga had just 
concluded his speech: ‘‘I am the Black Vulture, and 
have no heart,’’? when his mother, ‘‘Aunt Mandy’’ 
Kimball, who lived next door, came striding through 
the audience with a broom, and fetching the heart- 
less Wenonga a terrific whack over the back, ex- 
claimed: 

‘“Albert, what did you go away for without cut- 
ting me any wood.”’ 

Wenonga broke for the dressing room, followed 
by his mother. Bloody Nathan stood petrified with 
horror. The actors all stared with open mouths at 
the unexpected denouement. The doors were thrown 
open, the dying sun smiled broadly over the picture, 
and amidst the shouts and roars of laughter which 
so frightened the cow that she dropped upon her 
knees, the curtain of the stage at Gibbs’s barn fell 
never to rise again! 
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CONCERNING BrIGHAM YOUNG 


CO) RIGHAM Younc died on Wednesday, August 
29, 1877. For fifteen years his dominating 

influence had shaped the policy of the Old 

Playhouse. With the original stock com- 
pany that influence was tremendous. He personally 
attended many rehearsals, opposed the habits of 
smoking and drinking, and insisted that the play- 
house ought to be as sacred as a temple, and 
might be made so by the proper conduct of those 
who were engaged in it. In a letter to the author, 
.David McKenzie said: ‘‘ President Young used every 
laudable means to inculcate these views, but he was 
no autocrat; and his good counsels were not always 
enforced, although not altogether unheeded. Yet I 
know of several instances where improper conduct 
on the part of performers caused their instant dis- 
missal.’’ 

President Young, once said, in substance: ‘‘The 
atmosphere of the dance should be such that if an 
elder be called from the party to go to administer 
to a sick person he could leave with the same spirit 
that he would go from his elders’ quorum meeting.”’ 
He felt the same about the playhouse. 

Sara Alexander, writing to the Deseret News 
some years ago said ‘‘Brigham Young knew more 
about the needs of a large stage than any manager 
now living.’?’ Some of the old stage hands, long 
since departed, said to the author that the President 
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was so faithful in looking after the welfare and well 
being of the stock company that even in his absence 
his influence was constantly felt by way of warning 
and restraint. He seemed always to be present. 

He gave the theatre his personal attention and 
was especially solicitous about the safety of the peo- 
ple. In the days of the kerosene lamp he was strict 
in his regulations against fire. 

Alfred Lambourne, in his book ‘‘ A Playhouse,”’ 
makes interesting reference to this care on the part 
of the ‘‘ Mormon”? leader: 


“It was upon the Scene-Painter’s Gallery that the 
writer first met Brigham Young. It was a late after- 
noon in autumn; the rehearsal for that night’s play was 
over, the Scene-Painter’s brush was moving rapidly up- 
on the broad spread of canvas before him and he 
thought himself alone. Anon was heard the sound of 
firm, yet almost inaudible footsteps upon the gallery 
stairs. Then the maker appeared, and it was the 
President, the great Mormon leader. Unheralded he 
had come upon a tour of inspection. Brigham Young 
was famed for completeness; he possessed a genius for 
details. Carefully the President examined each water- 
tank, each barrel of salt. He appeared to think that 
day of the Playhouse’s danger from fire. He broke, 
with the end of his gold-headed cane, the thick crusts 
that had formed over the tops in the barrels of salt. 
I watched him shake his head and compress his lips; 
there came a frown upon his face. His orders for 
safety, one could see, had been neglected. He did a la- 
bor which should have been remembered and performed 
by others. No doubt someone would be reprimanded.” 

* * * * 


One night, during a lecture by George Francis 
Train, three oil lamps in the footlights caught fire. 
The President stepped out across the stage and 
fanned out the flames with his broad-brimmed hat 
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CONCERNING BRIGHAM YOUNG 


and returned to his box without any remark. There 
was no uneasiness—no panic. Everybody felt safe 
as long as the great leader was on the job. 

* * * * 


He was an expert in emergency. A demonstra- 
tion of this characteristic came within my own ex- 
perience. When I was a small boy, my father was 
financial agent for President Young. As such he had 
supervision of his barns, cattle, etc., and I had ac 
cess to the grounds. The President had purchased 
a band of small Mexican mules to be used on the 
street cars. These were first driven into a corral at 
the rear of the big barn (standing at the time at the 
foot of First Avenue) to be lassoed, then manger- 
broken. They were as wild as Barbary horses. I 
opened the door leading from the barn to the corral 
and stood there watching Charles Crabtree in his ef- 
forts to catch the mules. Finally he was successful 
in lassoing one at the far end of the corral. At the 
same moment the animal caught sight of the open 
door in which I was standing, and with an awful 
snort, came toward me like a Bengal tiger. I must 
surely have been killed or at least seriously injured 
had not a friendly hand grasped me and pulled me 
out of the doorway, closed the door and shot the bolt. 
It was done with the rapidity of lightning, but none 
too soon, for the mule came against the barrier like 
a catapult. As doors were doors in those days, the 
brute was stopped. I was awfully scared but wholly 
reassured when I looked up into the kindly eyes of 
Brigham Young. 

* * * * 

President Young’s interest in children’s play is 

well illustrated in the first and only presentation of 
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‘*The Robbers of the Rocky Mountains,”’ already 
mentioned in these pages. The Youngs, Whitneys, 
Wellses, Clawsons, Kimballs and other youngsters 
who had been east for parts, had engaged the Social 
Hall for the production and the Young boys offered 
to secure some old scenery stored in their father’s 
‘‘Lamb Barn,’’ located on what is now First Avenue, 
in the rear of the Eagle Gate Apartments. The 
author spent many a happy day of his boyhood play- 
ing in this old historic structure, long since torn 
down. 

McKnight’s young thespians went to the old 
barn, found some of the Social Hall scenery, carried 
it down, and everything was ready for the presenta- 
tion when one of the Young boys told his father 
what was going on. Of course it put a stop to the 
performance, and all were heart broken; but Dell 
Clawson (later Mrs. Ardella Clawson Cummings) 
went to see the President and pleaded the cause of 
the company. Dell cried and cried. The President’s 
heart was melted. 

‘What did you say the name of your play was?’’ 
he asked. 

‘““The Robbers of the Rocky Mountains,”’ she an- 
swered. 

‘Oh no,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘you mean the robbers 
of my old barn.’’ 

However, his heart was touched. Calling in Man- 
ager Hiram B. Clawson, he instructed him to take 
the company of youngsters, train and rehearse them 
and stage their play in the Salt Lake Theatre. You 
can imagine the delight of the company. The play 
was presented and it made quite an impression. 


* * * 
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One circumstance shows how the early pioneers 
were ready to sacrifice anything for the public good. 
The President demanded correct costuming for the 
plays put on at his theatre, and 
he called an actress to task for 
wearing what he considered an 
improper make up. The part 
was that of a brunette and as 
the actress was a blonde he 
thought she should have worna 
ga dark wig. Well, she cried as only 
Wye an actress can cry and told the 
~ president that if she could have 
the hair worn by a man pointed 
out to her, named John McDon- 

John McDonald ald, the character could be 
dressed perfectly. 

John McDonald was the father of our fellow 
townsman James G. McDonald, the nationally known 
chocolate man, and he had a glossy, eurling black 
mane that reached below his shoulders. He prized 
his wonderful hair, too, almost as he did his life. 
All the same, when the president learned that John’s 
hair was necessary for the play he said to the act- 
ress, ‘* You shall have it!’’ So John was summoned. 
The president explained the situation, saying, 
‘‘ John, we must have your hair.’’ With a gulp, 
John said: ‘‘ All right, Brother Brigham, you shall 
have it.’”’ And in a few minutes, with the help of 
John Squires, the theatre barber, the hair was, fig- 
uratively speaking, laid at the president’s feet. 

The next night John McDonald went to the the- 
atre sheared and shorn, while his gorgeous raven 
locks adorned the head of the leading lady. 
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*% * * 


On one occasion David McKenzie, who played 
‘Uncle Tom’’ in the first production of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ did not please President Young be- 
cause he played the part without a dialect and be- 
cause his coat was inappropriate. George Paunce- 
fort, the company’s preceptor, who played George 
Harris, had assured Mr. McKenzie that it was not 
right to play Uncle Tom with an accent. But the 
president thought otherwise and next morning has- 
tened to David’s desk to tell him so. David said he 
might be able to prepare the negro dialect by the 
next evening but didn’t know where to get the coat. 

‘*Here it is,’’ said Brigham, and he took off the 
old ‘‘Prince Albert’’ coat he was wearing and 
slipped it on ‘‘Uncle Tom’s’’ back. The two men 
were of the same height, and so for the rest of the 
engagement ‘‘Uncle Tom”’ used a dialect and wore 
Brigham’s coat—both with great success. 


* * * 


When E. T. Stetson played ‘‘Neck and Neck’’ 
there was a hanging scene in one act that was vivid- 
ly realistic. It sent a shudder over the house as the 
bolt was pulled and left the body hanging in mid-air 
with the cap pulled down over the head. The whole 
audience gave a gasp! President Young was in his 
box that evening. As soon as the act was over, he 
went behind the curtain and stated that the scene 
should not be repeated in that manner on the Salt 
Lake stage. Mr. Stetson said the scene must be 
done just the same for the week, or he would cancel 
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his engagement. President Young said he could 
please himself, but the scene should not be enacted 
that way again. And it was not; neither was the en- 
gagement cancelled. 

* * * 

After her mother’s death, Sara Alexander, for 
several years, lived at the home of President Young. 
At one time an actor playing Salt Lake became en- 
amored of her. As already noted Miss Alexander 
was a sort of ward of the president and the player 
called on him to make known his desires. 

‘““Young man,’’ said the President, ‘‘I have seen 
you attempt Richard III and Julius Caeser with fair 
success, but I advise you not to aspire to Alexan- 


ders 
* * * 


At one time the midgets, General Tom Thumb 
and family, were in Salt Lake. Tom called on Brig- 
ham Young and praised him for the city, the thea- 
tre and all he had seen; ‘‘but,’’ said he, looking way 
up in the president’s face, ‘‘I can understand every- 
thing but your polygamy—I can’t understand that.’’ 
The president put his hand on the midget’s head and 
said, ‘‘Yes, yes, I know, but you will understand it 
when you get as big as I am.”’ 


£ *® 


Harry Horsley. one of the early attaches of the 
theatre, just before his demise, wrote me the follow- 
ing: 

“Whenever President Young came to the theatre, 
he always looked around the stage to see that every- 
thing was all right, especially if there was a fire scene 
of any kind. One night, during the progress of the 
play, he came upon the stage from his box, and stood 
close to me, looking at the performance. The prompt- 
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er (a man from the East who did not know the presi- 
dent) rushed over to prompt one of the actors, pushing 
President Young aside and at the same time using a 
string of oaths. You can imagine the President was 
startled. He turned and looked at me saying: ‘I guess 
I am in the way here.’ He then went back to his box. 
I told the prompter at the close of the act who he was, 
and he felt much embarrassed over the circumstance. 
The next morning he was called up to President 
Young’s office. He told me afterward, that he had 
never met a kinder man or received such good whole- 
some advice from anyone before. President Young was 
big enough to see he had been in the wrong place, but 
admonished the prompter to check himself from using 
bad language around the stage or elsewhere. 


The Bagle Gate. Entrance to Brigham Young’s Private Property. 
In early days the big gates were closed at 6 o’clock 
In the background is seen Brigham Young's private school house. 
The writer attended school there one season 
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A. NEw CONSTELLATION 


HAVE long believed that through some psy- 
chological inheritance, the tense and dra- 
matic experiences of the pioneers of Utah 
left such an impress upon their children, 
their children’s children, and upon the whole com- 
munity, as to produce a reaction which could only 
find expression upon the mimic stage. Some such 
conclusion seems reasonable, especially when we fol- 
low the dramatic activities of the ‘‘Mormons”’ 
into every community established by them. It has 
no counterpart in the history of any other people. 
Justification for this thought is found in the 
launching of a new dramatic company in Salt Lake 
City, composed mostly of the scions of the Kirtland 
and Nauvoo fathers. This was the Home Dramatic 
Club. No doubt the seed of this new crop of Thespi- 
ans was sown in the Wasatch Literary Association 
and the Azalea Club, two literary and social organ- 
izations which flourished in those days. The histrionic 
lights were Orson F. Whitney (whose first appear- 
ance on any stage is humorously described in his 
article ‘‘Stage Struck,’’ already forming a chapter 
of this story) Laron A. Cummings, Heber M. 
Wells, Dellie Clawson (Mrs. M. E. Cummings), and 
John D. Spencer; while Horace G. Whitney and H. 
L. A. Culmer displayed managerial ability. The 
dramatic seed, however, lay dorment, as far as the 
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public was concerned, until vitalized by Miss Annie 
Adams of the old stock company, who utilized the 
talent of these young people in a notable production 
of ‘‘The Two Orphans.”’ 

Miss Adams had been making strenuous efforts 
to keep a_ struggling stock company together, 
but with indifferent success. Finally, when 
she was about discouraged, a group of her 
friends got together and tendered her a_bene- 
fit. Horace G. Whitney and John S. Barnes, 
representing the group, suggested a cast to 
support Miss Adams, made up of amateurs. 
This idea was adopted and on June 16, 1879 the play 
was given, with Miss Adams and Dellie Clawson 
Cummings as the ‘‘ Two Orphans,’’ O. F. Whitney as 
Jacques; John D. Spencer as Pierre; Laron A. Cum- 
mings as The Chevalier; Heber M. Wells as The 
Doctor; Keetie Heywood as The Countess; John E. 
Evans as The Count; John T. White as Picard; W. 
T. Harris, as La Frochard; and Annie Wells as The 
Nun. Minor parts were taken by Louise Harris, 
Edith Clawson, Horace G. Whitney and Frank Kim- 
ball. Excepting Miss Adams and W. T. Harris, the 
entire cast was made up from amateurs, and the 
production and performance made a decided hit. A 
new impetus was given the drama and the Home 
Dramatic Club was the result. 

The organization was effected in the early part 
of 1880, with the following as the original eight 
members: Orson F. Whitney, Heber M. Wells, John 
D. Spencer, L. A. Cummings, Dellie Clawson, Hor- 
ace G. Whitney and H. L. A. Culmer. The last two 
acted as managers. Later additions to the Company 
were Edith Clawson, Lottie Claridge, Brigham S. 
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Young and Birdie Cummings, while the following 
appeared ocasionally with the Club: Ivy Clawson 
Green, Mrs. S. H. Clawson, Mrs. R. C. Easton, Mrs. 
H. M. Dinwoodey, Lyde Wells, Harry Taylor, John 
EK. Evans, Harry Horsley, Nan Savage, Clara Claw- 
son, Mrs. J. D. Spencer, Mrs. H. L. A. Culmer, 
Nellie Colebrook, J. M. Barlow and Keetie Heywood. 

It was April 1st, 1880, when the Home Dramatic 
Club, as an organized dramatic company, first ap- 
peared before a Salt Lake audience. The play was 
‘“‘Mhe Romance of a Poor Young Man;”’’ the cast as 
follows: 


VE Cast 6 aaa tec eee nee ee ee Mr. Laron Cummings 
PLC SING Tel Sete ates he ccd Mr. Orson F. Whitney 
HVIPED) CRD CUCU ES. sneer eee ee Mr. Heber M. Wells 
Gasper LarOg ue ax cete acer se eee Mr. John D. Spencer 
OVER RIN O UM CL emer rete ee ee Sect ae Mr. Charles S. Burton 
Va HEED = Sp aor oP ca P IB Ee Re eA oe Mr. Harry Horsley 
pV OWIE aes Set sar ners aig. ver es otic ge mrcreeeeeee Mr. A. A. Hovey 
MOrGNETILG LaTOUUC snes Oisn organs Miss Lottie Claridge 
IM lewis eloute es a Sets Mrs. Dellie Cummings 
NETTIE 7 WI A) renee EE ESS EE ERC Miss Lyde Wells 
GOL ON DETROIT Carron Orme neem ee Mrs. Stanley H. Clawson 
TCOUI SE COT DOGG Tam. ccncespncacersasccrg-taceotes Mrs. R. Grundhand 
CRI OUET Cee pee ceea ces Cag pec aner ve saree eee Little Ivy Clawson 


The selection of this play for the new company’s 
premiere was a wise one, for it came within the 
reach of their abilities, suited their young spirits, 
and altogether quite took the theatre-goers by storm. 
Then, too, the players were coached by the veteran 
actor, David McKenzie, who had learned the stage 
business of the play from George Pauncefort in 
1864, a never-to-be-forgotten period in the Romance 
of an Old Playhouse. 

With the pronounced success of their opening 
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The members of this once popular organization were: upper 
left hand corner, first row, reading from left to right: Heber M. 
Wells, Orson F. Whitney, John D. Spencer; second row: Edith 
Clawson, Lottie Claridge, Birdie Cummings; third row: Laron A. 
Cummings, Dellie Clawson; fourth row: Brigham S. Young. H. L. 
A. Culmer, and Horace G. Whitney. 
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bill, the Home Dramatic Club became a recognized 
company of which the people felt justly proud. It 
produced in rapid suecession a long list of plays 
among which the following were the most noted: 
*“Ours,’’ **Rosedale,’’ ‘‘Pique,’’ ‘‘The Banker’s 
Daughter,’’ ‘‘Saratoga,’’ ‘‘Our Boarding House,’’ 
“‘The Money Spinner,’’ ‘‘Confusion,” ‘‘Storm 
beaten, = Youth, “*Light o’ London,” “The 
Octoroon,’’ ‘‘Hsmeralda,’’ ‘‘The Life of an Act- 
ress,’’ ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,’’ ‘‘The World,’’ ‘‘ Young 
Mrs. Winthrop,’’ ‘‘Our Boys,’’ ‘‘The Magistrate,”’’ 
‘‘Friends,’’ ‘‘The Long Strike,’’ ‘‘Green Lanes of 
England,’’ ‘‘The Two Orphans,”’ ‘‘ Divoree,’’ ‘‘ Dip- 
lomacy,’’ ‘‘Shaughraun,’’ ‘‘Held by the Enemy,’’ 
“The Wages of Sin,’’ ‘‘Hazel Kirke,’’ ‘Called 
Back,’’ ‘‘Storm Beaten,’’ ‘‘The Silver King,’’ and 
‘‘Saints and Sinners.”’ 

For ‘‘Hazel Kirke,’’ C. W. Couldock, long en- 
shrined in the hearts of Salt Lake theatre-goers, 
came all the way from New York to play with the 
club, and incidentally to look mournfully upon the 
little mound in the city cemetery under which were 
placed many years before the mortal remains of his 
loved daughter. 


“Ah me, the grasses o’er her grave 
Had twenty [forty] years been growing.” 


C. W. Couldock, though a sterling actor, was 
never known as a mild-mannered stage director. He 
had his ways. His vocabulary used in coaching a 
play was not confined to the delicate and pure Eng- 
lish employed in our Sunday Schools. It was dif- 
ferent from David McKenzie’s. There was a heat 
in it that fairly scorched. But it got results. 
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The story is recalled of a ‘‘Mormon’’ Church 
leader who was riding behind a team of lazy mules 
to an adjoining town to address a meeting. The 
animals got stalled and balked. No mild or coaxing 
tongue could move them. Then the driver said, 
“Kider=——__, the mules are timid. won 
will please go ahead over the knoll out of sight a 
minute, I believe I can get them out.’’ The Elder 
did as requested and immediately the driver emitted 
a perfect voleano of what sounded to the Elder like 
oaths; but in less time than it takes to say it the 
mules were out of the mud and on their way with 
ears akimbo. 

And so with Mr. Couldock. He shocked the erst- 
while modest and mild-mannered ensemble beyond 
expression, but he got results. ‘‘Hazel Kirke’’ was 
one of the brightest spots in the club’s list of plays. 
‘‘Saints and Sinners,”’ given in October 1894, which 
proved to be the last production of this popular 
group of players, was also a red-letter event, made 
so by the engagement of J. H. Stoddart who starred 
with the club in this great play for a week. In his 
book Recollections of a Player, Mr. Stoddart says: 


“T received a letter from Salt Lake, asking me to 
go there and play for a week with an amateur organi- 
zation in “Saints and Sinners.” As the offer was a 
liberal one, and Mr. Palmer consented, I went. “Saints 
and Sinners” had always been a favorite play in Salt 
Lake. Although it was quite a long journey to take 
for a week’s engagement, I was amply repaid by the 
warmth of my reception and the kindly courtesy ex- 
tended to me during my brief stay. We had only two 
rehearsals, and it really would have astonished many 
old professionals to have seen the careful attention, 
earnestness and ability displayed by my ‘Mormon’ as- 
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sociates. The play was excellently staged and well 
performed. The parts of Lettie Fletcher and Hoggard 
were acted by near relatives of Brigham Young, and 
Ralph Kingsley was played by Mr. Heber Wells, the 
present governor of Utah, and in a manner that would 
have been creditable to any experienced actor. Mr. 
Whitney, of the “Salt Lake Herald,” was stage man- 
ager, business man, and in fact general factotum of the 
enterprise. Mr. Palmer had played his company for a 
great many years in Salt Lake while on its way to the 
coast, and it has always been to me a source of pleasure 
to visit the city. The company’s visits had ever been 
anticipated and arrangements for their stay made so 
as to render it pleasant and agreeable. Much was 
done for our amusement, including organ recitals at 
the ‘Mormon’ Temple [tabernacle], excursions to the 
lake, social receptions, etc. When one contemplates 
what has been accomplished in this city in creating as 
it were a garden out of a desert, founding and building 
so beautiful a metropolis, bespeaking so much toil, 
thrift, and indomitable perseverance, it must call for 
sincere admiration and command great respect. The 
week ended, I said good-bye to my Salt Lake friends 
with much regret and returned to New York.” 


Of course, one must not suppose that this tal- 
ented company ‘‘got by’’ without its share of woes. 
Enough humorous and thrilling stories are told by 
its surviving members to fill a book. Delayed cur- 
tains, forgotten lines, unfinished scenery, wobbly 
lights, had their innings with them just as they have 
had in every well regulated dramatic company, and 
when things went wrong they too sought refuge in 
the old stage director’s legend—‘‘ Thank God, twelve 
o’clock is sure to come.’’ They knew that by that 
time whatever was to happen would have happened 
and good or ill all would then be over. However, 
these troubles were few and far between. Mostly, 
the plays were artistically rendered, as attested by 
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the crowded houses enjoyed through all the period of 
the club’s existence. 

It is not surprising that this company achieved 
such phenomenal success during the fourteen and a 
half years of its existence when one considers that 
in addition to the real artistry of the group the per- 
sonnel of the company was made up of popular 
young people who were connected with nearly every 
prominent family in Salt Lake City. Neither is it 
surprising that some of these players gained more 
than local fame. 

It would not be doing justice to the members of 
the Home Dramatic Club to close this account of 
the part played by them in the romance of an Old 
Playhouse without at least a brief mention of the 
individual players. And so the following personal 
references are partly paraphrased from articles 
published in the newspapers of 1890. 

Horace G. Whitney and H. L. A. Culmer were, 
as before stated, the first business managers. Mr. 
Culmer resigned from the management early in the 
game to pursue his art work, in which field he won 
considerable fame, his paintings now adorning the 
walls of many homes and public clubs and buildings. 
Before his death, he did the dramatic world a great 
service by preparing a record of every engage- 
ment in the old playhouse for a period of forty 
years. This book came into the possession of 
the writer and has been very helpful in the prep- 
aration of this story. Upon the withdrawal of Mr. 
Culmer Mr. Whitney took up the management of 
the club alone. From bank clerk he became man- 
ager of the Salt Lake Herald and its dramatic and 
music editor. His contact with theatrical folk pass- 
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ing through the city enabled him to obtain many 
great copyrighted plays which could not otherwise 
have been secured. He became noted as one of the 
fairest and most intelligent critics in the west. He 
also later became manager and dramatic and music 
editor of the Deseret News, the ‘‘Mormon’’ news- 
paper, and on the side held the position of secretary 
and treasurer of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. 
Just prior to his death, October 25, 1920, he published 
a forty-eight page pamphlet on ‘‘The Drama in 
Utah,’’ which is a valuable contribution to our dra- 
matic history. 

Every leading member of the Home Dramatic 
Club was Utah born. Heber M. Wells, one of 
them, held the post of city recorder, and then cashier 
of the State Bank of Utah. His artistic triumphs 
were many. Out of the long list of successes, his 
friends esteemed his rendition of Grimaldi, in ‘‘ The 
Life of an Actress’’ as probably his best work; but 
he did so many excellent things in a totally differ- 
ent line, such as Bob Sackett in ‘‘Saratoga’’ and 
Christian Christianson, in ‘‘Storm Beaten,”’ that it 
is difficult to make a distinction. When the political 
pot began to boil in 1894, Mr. Wells became actively 
associated with the Republican party and was elect- 
ed governor of the new state of Utah. Mr. Whitney, 
in his brochure, ‘‘The Drama in Utah’’ says the 
‘‘narty ruined a good actor merely to get a gover- 
nor.’’ However, it is conceded by all parties that 
he ‘‘made good”’ in both roles. Mr. Wells, at the 
present writing holds a position under the United 
States Shipping Board, at Washington, D. C. 

Orson F. Whitney had a semi-pathetic experi- 
ence in his early efforts to adopt the theatrical pro- 
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fession. His father was a pioneer actor, and his 
mother stoutly opposed the boy following in his 
father’s footsteps. He was in an embarrassing 
complex. Attacked with theatrical fever very early 
in life, he became the chief actor in the story entitled 
‘Stage Struck,’’ so humorously told by himself in 
this romance. His premier appearance on a real 
stage was in the drama ‘‘The Robbers of the Rocky 
Mountains’’ which ushered in the gas-lights at the 
Salt Lake Theatre, July 31, 1872. From a lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Whitney in the Eighteenth Ward 
chapel some years ago, I cull the following concern- 
ing his early stage inclinations: 

‘‘T was offered a regular place in the Salt Lake 
Theatre stock company, but declined out of defer- 
ence to the wishes to my parents. But I did not 
give up the idea. In the year 1876 I definitely de- 
termined to go east and begin a theatrical career. 
My friends gave me a benefit, ‘‘ Robert McCaire,’’ 
with myself in the title role. Everything was set- 
tled and I was about to leave when I was ealled on a 
mission to the eastern states. My mother was al- 
most broken hearted over my determination to adopt 
the stage, but it was the only thing I loved well 
enough as a profession. I fully planned to go, and 
only lacked $200 to take me to New York to begin 
my career. At length my mother told me that if 
she could sell a piece of land she would give me the 
money to go. And all the time I believe she was 
praying God to send something to prevent me. And 
that something came. She tried to sell her land, and 
could not. Then October came and at the general 
conference I was called on a mission. ‘‘ Will you 
go??? was asked. ‘‘Yes’’ I answered. I was not 
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particularly religious at that time, but felt that it 
would be a disgrace to refuse. So I determined to 
postpone my dramatic career till my return. No 
sooner had I signified my willingness to go upon that 
mission than my mother sold her land and the $200 
took me to my field of labor in Pennsylvania. God 
knows best; ‘there is a divinity that shapes our 
ends.’ ”’ 

Soon after his return from his mission, Mr. 
Whitney’s dramatic love also returned. He ap- 
peared in ‘‘Caste’’ and in the ‘‘ Two Orphans”’ as 
before related, was one of the organizers of the 
Home Dramatic Club, and played prominent roles 
in a number of the club’s first productions. He 
played in ‘‘Divorce’’ with Annie Adams the wife, 
himself the husband, and Maude Adams, the child. 
His last appearance was in ‘‘The Green Lanes of 
Kingland.’’ 

With his appointment as bishop of the Hight- 
eenth Ward and later as an apostle of the ‘‘Mor- 
mon’’ church, fate finally cast her decision which 
took from the theatre a popular and virile actor, 
but gave to the state a gifted historian and poet, 
and to the Chureh a preacher of unusual influence 
and spiritual power. 

Mr. John D. Spencer was the most useful man 
in the company, since his versatile talents enabled 
him to depict a gamut of characters, from the most 
rollicking comedy to the most deep-seated and heart- 
withering villainy. He played Ko-Ko and Macaire; 
Leroque and Christopher Blizzard; Dick Dead-Eye 
and Pierre; Henry Beauclere and Pittacus Green; 
and each one as well as the other. His Christopher 
Blizzard in ‘‘ Confusion’’—which in passing may be 
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said to be the most finished piece of dramatic work 
ever done by the club as a whole—was probably the 
finest exhibition of character work in his career. Mr. 
Spencer, before and after the disorganization of the 
Home Dramatic Club, appeared in leading comedy 
roles in many light operas given by various com- 
panies, notably the Salt Lake Opera Company. His 
work as an opera singer will be referred to in an- 
other chapter. Of the later day actors he was be- 
fore the footlights more than any other local per- 
former. Had he chosen the stage as a profession, 
essaying either comedy, drama or light opera roles, 
he could have achieved fame, but he preferred a 
business career, and has attained a high place in the 
life insurance business. He still, however, retains 
his love for the drama. He is always in demand to 
direct community dramatic enterprizes, and plays 
leading roles in civic welfare work. As president 
of the Salt Lake City Library Board, he has 
achieved noteworthy success in helping to bring 
Salt Lake’s public libraries to a high state of effi- 
ciency; in recognition of which one of the branches 
has been named the ‘‘John D. Spencer Branch 
Library.’’ 

Brigham §. Young filled a line of old men char- 
acters and comedy delineations, peculiarly his own. 
About the same age as Mr. Spencer he has always 
been noted from his boyhood as a prime story-teller 
and his gifts of dialect mimicry stood him in excel- 
lent stead. Baron Stein in ‘‘Diplomacy’’ and James 
in ‘* Confusion’’ were among his best parts. 

Edith Clawson might almost be said to have 
been cradled on the stage, as was Maude Adams. 
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She was the reigning ‘‘infant’’ for years, and one 
of Salt Lake’s early dramatic sensations was her 
portrayal of Prince Arthur in ‘‘King John”’ at the 
Old Playhouse. There was predicted for her a bril- 
hant histrionic future, if she chose to avail herself 
of it. She preferred, however, to adorn a home 
rather than the stage. She was gifted with a talent 
for emotional parts to a very high degree, and her 
Hazel Kirke, which she portrayed with Mr. Coul- 
dock during his season with the local company, will 
be remembered as her best work. She was the pos- 
sessor of a sweet soprano voice as well, and her 
operatic successes will be referred to later. 

Birdie Clawson (Mrs. L. A. Cummings) was de- 
cidedly and deservedly popular as a merry sou- 
brette, and it would be difficult to find two ladies who 
better played together and fitted into the needs of 
almost every dramatic work than she and her sister. 
Her Florence St. Vincent Browne was the first 
thing that showed her decided talents, and her 
Dolly Dutton was an achievement in soubrette roles. 
Her abilities were not limited to mirth-making, 
however. In such parts as Dora in ‘‘Diplomacy,’’ 
or as young Mrs. Winthrop, she made some of her 
strongest impressions. After the death of Mr. Cum- 
mings she was married to Heber M. Wells. 

Lottie Claridge, the first leading lady of the club, 
and later foremost in old women, chaperon and ec- 
centric parts, made her greatest hit as Lucretia 
Trickleby in ‘‘Confusion,’’ a part of which Mr. John 
T. White, who played with Dixey in the first Amer- 
ican company, was wont to say she was in no re- 
spect the inferior of Maria Davis, the original of the 
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part. Miss Claridge received warm commendation 
for her work from Mr. Couldock and Leonard 
Grover, author of ‘‘Our Boarding House.’’? Miss 
Claridge married Brigham S. Young, and was the 
mother of a large family of splendid children. 

First among those who periodically appeared 
witb the club, and to whose presence much of their 
suecess was due, Mr. John T. White should be 
named. He abandoned the stage for a medical ¢a- 
reer, but his name is connected with a long line of 
successes, not only in the home club, but in 
amateur operas. Mr. White is now on easy street, 
the possessor of a fine hotel; but he counts his asso- 
ciations with the Home Dramatie Club among the 
richest experiences of his life. 

Mrs. Stanley H. Clawson played with the club 
for some years, and was always best in a certain 
line of stately roles. Miss Lyde Wells’s life on the 
stage was not of long duration, but she showed de- 
eided comedy talents. Miss Keetie Heywood only 
appeared once or twice after her first bow in the 
‘“*Two Orphans.’’ In her determination to remain 
off the boards the stage lost what would have de- 
veloped into one of the rarest of its ornaments. 

Mrs. Jeannette Young Easton, a daughter of 
Brigham Young, one of the ‘‘Ten Big Girls’’ men- 
tioned earlier in these pages, whose comedy talents 
were best attested in ‘‘The Lights 0’ London,’’ and — 
Ivy Clawson, who, in ingenue and boy’s parts pos- 
sessed the marked talents of her remarkable fam- 
ily, were valued aids. Mrs. Easton, always a con- 
noisseur of the drama, has devoted all her spare 
time to its study. For a number of years she was 
the regular New York correspondent of the Deseret 
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News under Mr. Whitney’s management and re- 
viewed for the benefit of local theatre lovers the new 
plays as they were tried out in Gotham. She still 
watches the world’s dramatic calendar with great 
interest and is an encyclopedia of information con- 
cerning plays and players. 

Frequently the club played with the profession- 
als, and in turn received aid from the regular ranks. 
It supported David McKenzie in ‘‘The Octoroon,”’ 
and ‘*‘Macheth’’; John C. Graham in ‘‘Eixtremes,’’ 
when that favorite comedian played his favorite 
part of Robin Wildbriar. Nellie Colebrook and An- 
nie (Asenath) Adams (Maude’s mother) appeared 
with it several times; also John S. Lindsay. With 
Phil Margetts as Joe Jarvis the club gave an 
elaborate production of ‘‘The Lights 0’ London.’’ 
Harry Taylor, John E. Evans, Eli H. Pierce, David 
C. Dunbar, Mrs. Florence Whitney Dinwoodey, 
James M. Barlow, Milt Barratt, and A. A. Hovey 
occasionally appeared with the club, while Dr. Fred 
Clawson (now a bishop of the Church) filled in with 
minor comedy parts. 

During the fourteen and a half years of its ex- 
istence the Home Dramatic Club never knew the 
sensation of a losing week—a remarkable record 
considering the well known vicissitudes attending 
many theatrical companies. It no doubt began its 
activities in the psychological time. Such an enter- 
prize today would be full of hazards. 

But the epoch of this brilliant club is closed. 
Probably no group of essentially young business 
men and domestic women ever had such a unique 
experience as theirs. They did their bit well. Many 
of the chief actors have passed on; but the memory 
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of their contributions to the happiness of the people 
will ever live in the hearts of those who heard them, 
and their achievements will ever form an interest- 
ing chapter in the history of the Old Playhouse. 
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END OF THE STOCK COMPANY 


F the local companies occupying the boards 
of the Old Playhouse, the pioneer players of 
the first decade must be accorded highest 
honors; not because they performed better 
than the groups that followed, but because their 
work was accomplished under adverse conditions. 
Theirs was the arduous task of pioneers; theirs the 
privilege of polishing and refining a people rough- 
ened by the hardships and trials of frontier life; 
harassed and threatened by the invasion of an un- 
friendly army. 

These early players ‘‘builded better than they 
knew.’’ Without specific design other than to en- 
tertain, they produced Shakespeare’s plays and 
other classics, which had a marked influence upon 
the lives of the people and opened up a new era in 
the civilization of the West. 

During the period of their activities the Deseret 
Dramatic Company, and the stock which followed, 
produced an incredible number of plays and farces. 
It is doubtful if their record can be duplicated in any 
part of America or Europe. Salt Lake City was 
practically independent of the world, theatrically. 

But theirs is the story of the ages. As the 
old tree falls to make room for the young sapling 
shooting up to take its place, so these veterans of 
the stage gave way to new forces and a new order 
of things. 
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For the first ten years of the theatre’s history, 
traveling companies were practically unknown. At 
first the stock, then the star guest system prevailed. 
The few companies and players that did appear 
came by coach at extremely dangerous risks. In the 
seventies, however, with the completion of the trans- 
continental railway, stars a-plenty arrived, then 
complete companies, until in the eighties, through 
the activities of the New York booking agents who 
sent the very latest plays and productions with emi- 
nent players, the stock company was superceded and 
gradually disintegrated, the members going their 
several ways. 

To Hiram B. Clawson and John T. Caine, the 
first managers of the Old Playhouse, must be given 
the highest mead of praise for their contribution to 
the early drama in Utah. A large part of the glory 
of those days belongs to them. First actors, then 
managers, their work in either field will be cherished 
by those who still live to remember, and read of 
with interest by future generations. Mr. Clawson, 
upon leaving the theatre, became manager of Z. C. 
M.I., and later conducted his own business establish- 
ment. He was eighty-six years of age when he gave 
up this life, March 29,1912. Mr. Caine, after assist- 
ing in founding the Salt Lake Herald, occupied vari- 
ous civil offices and finally attained the high honor 
of representing Utah in the halls of Congress. He 
was in his eighty-third year at the time of his death, 
which occurred September 11, 1911. 

T. A. Lyne, from whom many of the early play- 
ers of Nauvoo and Salt Lake received their inspira- 
tion and tutorship, the man whom Brigham spon- 
sored in Nauvoo, and invited to come from Denver 
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END OF THE STOCK COMPANY 


to Salt Lake and act as teacher to the stock company, 
spent the remainder of his life in the valleys of the 
mountains. 

James Ferguson, who will hardly be remembered 
by any of the present generation, one of the greatest 
favorites of the Social Hall days, left the stage for 
a literary career, establishing The Mowntatneer in 
opposition to Kirk Anderson’s anti-‘‘Mormon”’ 
newspaper, Valley Tan. The available records show 
that he appeared only once in the Old Playhouse. 
This was as Pythias in ‘‘Damon and Pythias,’’ the 
play in which T, A. Lyne made his first appearance 
in Utah, February 11, 1863. Ferguson was a man of 
briliant attainments and was universally esteemed. 
The ‘‘F’’ in Apostle O. F. Whitney’s name stands 
for Ferguson, who was the life-long friend of Or- 
son’s father. James Ferguson died August 30, 1863. 

Philip Margetts, the outstanding figure of early 
theatricals, was the first to make a move in the dra- 
matic activities of Utah, and the last to leave the 
boards. Much has already been written in this story 
about Mr. Margetts, and much more might be added, 
did space permit. When the interest in the stock 
company waned, he confined himself more closely to 
his own private affairs, playing only occasionally. 
At the Pioneer Jubilee, in collaboration with John 
S. Lindsay, Mr. Margetts, on July 20th, 21st, 23rd, 
1897, revived ‘‘pioneer plays by pioneer players.’’ A 
reproduction of the casts of these plays will be found 
on the following page. 

Henry E. Bowring, Phil Margetts’s old theatri- 
eal comrade and partner in establishing ‘*‘ Bowring’s 
Theatre,’’ the forerunner of the Salt Lake Theatre, 
took up his residence in Brigham City, where he 
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Salt « fake » oheatre 


» @& PROGRAM ese 


osocseurcauensvesncneccecusnsererocsacsoasuevenseatarestraeeserusueners vexvenusrsecsasave 


JUBILEE PERFORMANCES 


Pioneer Plays hy Pioneer Players 


Under the direction of 
Messrs. 


PHIL. MARGETTS 


AND 


JOHN S. LINDSAY 


dULY 20 & 23 


‘The Old-Time Favorite Drama 
in ‘Cwo Acts, 


The Gharcoal Burner. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Poynet Arden . ......... John S. Lindsay 
Valentine Verdict..... 
Abel Cole Neat 
Matthew Esdale......... u 
Edmund Bsdale ,. Harry Taylor 
Caleb Brown... ..... wees Luke Cosgrave 
Godfrey Harrington.. ..... 
Constable Jones..,...... D, McAllister 
Edith Harrington, Della Clawson-Cummings 
Barbara Jones Nellie Clawson-Browp 
Mother Grumble, —.,..... Ruby Lindsay 


Tuesday and-- 
Friday Evenings, 


.....H. B. Bowring 
CoA J.B. Byans 


GRAND MUSICAL, INTERLUDE 


Witch Scenes from Macbeth. 


Fifty Selected Voices from the Tabernacle 
Choir. Under Direction of ProF, 
QO, J.. THQMAs. 
First Witch....., tee enue Phil. Margetts 
Becond Witch so. oH. B Bowring 
Third Witch van) asuae Duncan McAllister 
Hecate (with solos,).... 
Puckle “ <* Lizzie Thomas- Edward 
SINGING WITCHES—Moroni Thomas, T. 


Alston, Thos, Butler, Wm, Owen, J. C. 
Griggs, W. Calton, 


_Crepin, a Cobbler 


Phil. Margetts | 


..B. Clissold . ° Cecile, her Niece 


Herry Gardener. 


AAE<TObaAspamennneestdresssemeecance rer chaseasrs SRR 
sensralaas ae 


The Performance wiil coneludo with i 
irresistibie Comicality 


BAMIE Sas) As. 
With the following cast: 


Old Delphiz.c 32] eae Phil Marcerts 
Diggory Delph.........-... H E. Bowriag 
Porcelain, ...... ...Jobn §, Li -isey 
Benedict Ad ... Luke Cosgrave 
Emily ......... .°.... Ardelle Cummiags 
Liddy .... .. -,u.Nelle Clawso1-Brown 


WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, JULY 21 


The Brilliant 2 Act Comedy, 


A Wonderful Woman. 


CASf OF CHARACTERS. __ 
. Phil. Margetts 
John 8. Lindsay 
Viscount Millefleur “> . Harry. Taylor 
Rodolphe, an artist . ..... Luke Cosgraye 
mervant D. McAllister 
Hortense Bertand, a wealthy widow.... .. 
Delia Clawson-Cummings 
.--.Ardelle Cummings 
. .Ruvy> Lindsay 


Marquis de Fron: ignac 


Maid. 


To be followed by, the Celebrated 


PKACBETH : CHORUSES 


And concluding .witb the Old-time 
Favgrite tarce, 


THE - TOODLES 


With the following cast of Characters: 


Timothy Toodlea —_....... Phil. Marg-tts 
Geo. Acorn . ., Joba 8S. Lindsay 
Brank Acorn iescutel aiieiinn'ss J. BE. Evans 
Chas. Fenton,......... .....Luke Cosgrave 
The Landlord...’ D. MeAllister 
Farmer Fenton ,..... eraloiavitnietel a HB, Clissola 


Mary Acorn.... Ardelle Cummings 
Tabitha Toodles..Maggie Thomas-Romney 
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conducted a mercantile store and incidentally looked 
after the dramatic interests of that city until his 
demise, March 3, 1906. 

David McKenzie, probably the most accomplished 
of local actors, after appearing with and coaching 
the Home Dramatic Club, retired to his modest 
labors in the Church offices, until his death in 1912. 

John S. Lindsay was perhaps the most active 
player of the early Deseret Dramatic Company. He 
adopted the stage as a profession and followed it 
until the time of his death. Mr. Lindsay’s book, 
The Mormons and the Theatre, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the drama in Utah. At the 
time of its compilation he was given free access to 
the theatre files and programs to enable him to com- 
plete his work. His was the only funeral ever held 
in the Salt Lake Theatre, the building having been 
tendered the family by the writer as manager for 
the Salt Lake Dramatic Association. 

Horace K. Whitney, the father of Orson F. and 
Horace G. Whitney, besides having the honor of 
being one of the original Utah pioneers, was one of 
the founders of the Musical and Dramatic Associ- 
ation and the Deseret Dramatic Company which fol- 
lowed. He played many parts in the early days and 
later was the flutist in the orchestra, occasionally 
alternating between the stage and the orchestra pit. 
Mr. Whitney was a clerk along-side of David Mc- 
Kenzie in President Young’s office, and after a few 
years of activity in the theatre gradually quit the 
stage and devoted himself to his desk the remainder 
of his life, which ended November 22, 1884. 

The handsome and magnetic James M. Hardie, 
said to have been T. A. Lyne’s favorite pupil, was 
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very popular in the sixties. Born in Edinburgh, 
November 13, 1844 he came to Utah with one of the 
famous hand-cart companies. His mother, a pioneer 
nurse, crossed the plains with a family of six chil- 
dren. He was a brother of the late John F. Hardie, 
Mrs. Le Grand Young, Mrs. Phillis Ferguson, and 
Mrs. Agnes Lynch. Hardie left Salt Lake in 1869, 
and played for awhile with Edwin Booth, essaying 
the character of Iago to Booth’s Othello. He then 
went to England and remained there at the head of 
the Hardie-Von Leer Company until his demise 
which occurred at Liverpool, January 23, 1904. 

Dunean M. McAllister, one of the early actors, has 
spent most of his life as recorder in the ‘‘ Mormon’’ 
temples. He is still alive and active at the age of 
eighty-six. John D. T. McAllister was another who 
graduated from the theatre into the temples, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He died Jan- 
uary 22, 1910. 

John C. Graham, the light comedy man, became 
editor of ‘‘The Enquirer’? in Provo, manager of 
the opera-house, and head of the theatrical life of 
that city until his death, which oceurred March 18, 
1906. 

William C. Dunbar, the ‘‘olio’”’? man, retired at 
an early day and assisted John T. Caine and Ed- 
ward L. Sloan in establishing the Salt Lake Herald. 
He occasionally appeared at old folks’ entertain- 
ments, and with his bagpipes was always hilariously 
received. He passed away June 8, 1905. 

Henry Maiben, the harlequin and comic singer, 
as well as fancy dancer, who was best remembered 
for his inimitable rendition of ‘‘The Man Who 
Couldn’t Get Warm,’’ passed October 8, 1883. 
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Harry Taylor, whose name appears on the pro- 
grams all through the years, since the sixties, is at 
present in the the employ of the old theatre. Logan 
Paul, E. G. Woolley and others appearing in that 
first decade, also survive. 

Of the leading women, note has already been 
made of Annie Adams Kiskadden, Sarah Alexander 
and Dellie and Edith Clawson. Margaret Judd 
Clawson retired to her home life where she was kept 
busy looking after the interests of a large family 
of girls and boys. Her daughter Birdie became 
popular as one of the leading ladies of the Home 
Dramatic Club. Mrs. Clawson died February 12, 
1912, one month before the theatres’ jubilee. 

Maggie Thomas (Mrs. Margaret Romney), after 
a brief period on the stage, was content to be the 
wife of Bishop George Romney, one of the builders 
of the Old Playhouse, where she shone with even 
more resplendent lustre. 

Mrs. Marian Bowring, after severing her con- 
nection with the theatre’s costuming department, 
opened a millinery store in Ogden and contributed 
largely to the dramatic interests in that locality. 

Nellie Colebrook, who had an intensely interesting 
stage career, married Bishop George H. Taylor, and 
gave up her life before the footlights. Her last 
appearance was in 1881 with the Home Dramatic 
Club, after which she labored on the General Board 
of the Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciations until her passing, which occurred April 2, 
1910. 

Lizzie Platt-Brown, an actress who played many 
parts in early days, the mother of Campbell M. 
Brown, himself the Treasurer of the Theatre for 
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many years, is still alive at eighty-three and says 
she would like to have another turn on the stage did 
her physical condition permit. 

Those mentioned in this chapter are only a few of 
the leading spirits among many who should be held 
in honorable remembrance by all lovers of the 
spoken drama, as men and women who contributed 
in pioneer days to Utah’s dramatic renaissance. 


And when the stream 
Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 


—Wordsworth. 
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Tue Rise oF Roap ATTRACTIONS 


HE thirty years following 1878 might well 

be called ‘‘the golden age of the theatre.’’ 
Traveling companies gained the ascend- 

ency in public favor and the Old Playhouse 

received about all the great attractions it could well 
support. Only a few of these are here recorded, the 
many repeaters and minor productions being omitted. 
The year 1878 brought the Ilma De Murska 
Opera Company in ‘‘Lucia Di Lammermoor,’’ ‘‘I] 
Trovatore’’ and ‘‘Martha’’; Mme. Rentz in ‘‘The 
Forty Thieves’’; Union Square Theatre Company, 
in ‘‘The Danicheffs,’’ ‘‘The Two Orphans’’ and 
‘*Pink Dominoes’’; Fanny Louise Buckingham, in 
‘“Mazeppa’’; Denman Thompson, in ‘‘Joshua Whit- 
ecomb’’; Kiralfy Brothers, in ‘‘The Black Crook’’; 
Harrigan and Hart, in ‘‘Old Lavender’’; Salisbury’s 
Troubadours; Joseph Jefferson, (July 15), in ‘‘Rip 
Van Winkle’’; Calender’s Minstrels; Mrs. Scott 
Siddons; Eliza Weathersby and Nat Goodwin, in 
‘‘Hobbies’’; Susie Spencer, in ‘‘The Little Rebel.’’ 
Susie, a sister of Daniel S. Spencer, of the Union 
Pacific System, was an adorable little actress in 
soubrette roles, and a popular singer of those days. 
During 1879 came Buffalo Bill in ‘‘The Knight 

of the Plains’’; Alice Oates, A. A. Adams and Little 
Maude, in ‘‘The Stepmother,’’ ‘‘Little Susie,’’ and 
‘SA Woman of the People’’; Lawrence Barrett in 
‘<Richelieu.’’ ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ A New Play’’ and ‘‘Ju- 
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lius Caesar’’?; Amy Sherwin and the Philharmonic 
Society in ‘‘Pinafore,’’ and later ‘‘Martha’’ and 
“Trial by Jury’’; Carlotta Patti; David Belasco 
Company in ‘‘Chums’’ and ‘‘Shaughran.’’ 

In 1880 came Wilhelmj; De Witt Talmage; 
EK. A. Sothern, in ‘‘Our American Cousin’’; the 
Home Dramatic Club in ‘‘The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,’’ followed by ‘‘Ours,’’ ‘‘The Octo- 
roon,’’ ‘‘Rosedale,’’ and ‘‘Pique’’; Neil Burgess, in 
‘Widow Bedott’’; Zion’s Musical Society, in ‘‘The 
Sorcerer’’; Katie Putnam, in ‘‘Lena, the Madcap,”’ 
“The Old Curiosity Shop’? and ‘‘Fanchon, the 
Cricket.’’ Katie made such an impression upon 
Harry Emery, a local actor, that he courted and 
married her, and they lived happily ever afterward. 

One of the finest companies visiting Salt Lake 
in 1880 was ‘‘The Piercy Combination,’’ presenting 
‘‘Deception,’? ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,’’ ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? and ‘‘Diplomacy.’’ Another memorable 
event was Milton Nobles, in ‘‘The Phoenix’’ and ‘‘ A 
Man of the People.”’ 

1881. Thomas W. Keene in ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’’ *‘Shylock,’’? and ‘‘Richard-JII’’; The Ling- 
ards; Archibald Forbes; Emily Soldene in light 
operas; Philharmonic Society, in ‘‘The Creation’’; 
Robson and Crane, in ‘‘Our Bachelors,’’ and 
‘*Sharps and Flats’’; John 8. Lindsay’s production 
of ‘‘Under One Flag’’; Willie Edouin, in ‘‘Fun ina 
Photograph Gallery.’’ This play introduced Lillian 
Russell to Salt Lake theatregoers and set hearts 
a-flapping. Robert MeWade, in ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’; 
Kate Claxton, in ‘‘The Two Orphans’’ and other 
plays; John T. Raymond; C. W. Couldock and Effie 
Ellsler, in ‘‘Hazel Kirke.’’ 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH SATURDAY, JULY, ' 23, 1881. 


_¥ Sill Gate Ghul! F | 


Iriday and Saturday, July 22 § 28, and 
Saturday Matinee- 


Will be Peeeauee tl this evening,. 


With the following Cast of Characteérs, 


HAZEL KIRKE..... oe seaeseces aavees Miss BEFIE ELLSLER 
DOLLY DUTTON ... . Miss SIDNEY OO WELL 
EMILY CARRINGFORD Lee Travers) .. --Mi-s KATE DENIN 
MEROY KIRKE ..........+ Sondcsodce Mrs. SOL SMITH 
BA Al ce MalaN oe s/f cee aes Miss MARY RIVERS 
ARTHUR CARRINGFORD Gord ae) ertaamsives 
Ao See Reet GIn00. OSC ». Mr. EBEN PLYMPTON 
! DUNSTAN KIRKE.. viewaasipesice ¢ Mr. C. W COULDOCK 
PITTAOUS GREEN... ..sces o« .. Mr. CHARLES BOWSER 
AARON RODNEY ......,.... Mr. FRANK WESTON 
METHUSELAH MIGGINS (called nee aieyeste Mr. ED H. SEE 
BARNEY O’FLYNN (a Valet) ...........-- Mr. W. B. CARILL 
TOK (a Miller) .,0........ SOI DODO. CHE Mr, E. M. ROBERTS 
DAN(a# Miller) ,.... "ise GaGena.e ...-» Mr. FRANK COLFAX! 
IRECOM ANSE SSAA) ace papkdo Aousoc Mr. FRANK DUVAL | 


Millers, Servants, Etc. 


| 
Ae Se eS eS EE ee eee ee LF hal 


The last named players and capable company, 
with their interesting play, thrilled Salt Lake to its 


very depths. ake 
forty-six years old, and rejoicing in the name 


Many Salt Lake ladies, now about 


of 


Hazel, can lay the blame of their christening, if any 


blame there be, to this stage event. 


In 1882 the important features were Marie Geis- 


tinger, in ‘‘Boccaccio’’ and ‘‘La Belle Helene 


I). 
’ 


Osear Wilde, with his lecture, ‘‘Art Decoration’’ 
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Comly-Barton Opera Company; Hanlon Brothers, 
in ‘‘Le Voyage en Suisse’’; Frank Mordaunt in 
‘‘Old Shipmates’’; the Lingards, again; Oates’ 
Opera Company; Goodwin and Weathersby, Milton 
Nobles, and others. 

On June 19, 1882, an important event occurred, 
when Ada Dwyer, a young and popular Salt Lake 
Society girl (later Mrs. Harold Russell) gave an 
evening of recitals and readings which began for her 
a life on the stage. 

This year, too, saw the opening of a new and 
rival theatre called the Walker Opera House, located 
where the Atlas Block now stands. D. Banks Mc- 
Kenzie was lessee of the house, with John §8. Lind- 
say manager. It was opened June 5, 1882, with a 
concert by local musicians. Though it played some 
of the biggest attractions of the country, the house 
was unprofitable to the owners. It burned down 
July 4, 1891, soon after an audience, witnessing 
‘‘Held by the Knemy,’’ had been dismissed. A sub- 
stantial business block was erected on its site. 

During a part of the life of the Walker Opera 
House the Salt Lake Theatre suffered considerably 
from lack of attractions due to the fact that many of 
them were booked in the new theatre which came 
under the direction of Jack Haverly, who, at that 
time, was a powerful figure in the theatrical busi- 
ness. The new house was re-christened ‘‘ Haverly’s 
Walker Opera House.’’ Then, as matters grew worse 
at the Salt Lake Theatre, Mr. David McKenzie, act- 
ing manager, hied himself to San Francisco, and 
was successful in making a contract with Haverly 
under which one-half of the attractions controlled by 
that theatrical magnate should be played at the Salt 
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Lake Theatre. Under this contract the Old Play- 
house lost its name for a while. It was called ‘‘Hav- 
erly’s Salt Lake Theatre,’’ the first and only time 
this worthy structure swerved from its life-long 
title. But this did not last long. Soon the business 
came back where it belonged, and its name was re- 
stored. 

But now for the sad sequel. In the early part of 
the author’s management of the Old Playhouse,—in 
1901, to be specific.—this same Jack Haverly came 
to Salt Lake, broken down in health and penniless. 
He died at one of our hospitals. JI received word 
from Charles Frohman to have his remains properly 
embalmed and sent to Philadelphia; also to furnish 
his wife and daughter, who were in Salt Lake, with 
ample means to take them to the same city, which 
was their home. All was done as requested. A lit- 
tle later I received the personal check of Charles 
Frohman for over one thousand dollars to cover the 
expenses. This kindly act was by the man who a 
few years later went down in the Lusitania with the 
immortal words: ‘‘Why fear death? It is the most 
beautiful adventure of life.’’ 

1883. Rice’s Surprise Party; Minnie Palmer; 
Aliee and Louis Harrison, in ‘‘Photos’’; William J. 
Seanlon; Minnie Maddern; The Vokes Family; Ro- 
land Reed; Wm. J. Scanlan; Madam Modjeska; 
Lawrence Barrett, in ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘‘Francesea Da 
Rimini,’’ ‘‘Yorick’s Love,’’ ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ and 
‘‘Richelieu’’?; Charles Wyndham; Neil Burgess, in 
**Vim’’?; Rose Coghlan and Osmonde Tearle, in 
““The Silver King’’ and ‘‘The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man’’; Union Square Theatre Company; 
Dion Boucicault, and Kate Field. 

1884. Holland Comedy Company; Etelka Ger- 
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SALT LAKE CITY, WEPNESDAY, JUNE 13 1883. 


faverly’s Salt Lake Theateze. 
THE DRAMATIC EVENT! 
—— Engagement for Z 
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Of the Eminent,Tiagedian «Dry. 


Lawrence Barrett, 


Supported dy 


Me eels © Cais JAMES, 


— And an—— 


EXCELLENT DRAMATIC COMPANY. 


—————————e 


WAT ednesday Ewe.TuneiS 


Grand production of Hon, Geo. Boker’s Tragedy, 
In six acts and tableaux, 


Wotaso. = os = ad : - &) . @ 
Prancesca da Rimini 
A Realization of Dante's Celebrated Story. 
Lanclotto, the Hunchback, - LAWRENCE BARRETT 
Count Paolo, his Brother.. css reece Mr Otis Skinner. 


Malateata,.J Tord of Rimini, | po bi ‘ad ‘of ‘the Gueiphs eases Mr iu G Rogers 
Ciuidg da Ano Lord of Ruyena, 2 Soba bee ad oy 


“ Ghibélius .. aa sceatenss ..Mr F C Mosley 
Pepe, M Malatesta’s Cjentar SoON PRS ANGaIK Cite sania enedn tame tasanty nes Mr Louis James 
Cardinal, MrlendiotGurdo secre seoccon cements Mr Charles Rolfe 
Reno, 9. Troubadour.. tee ssoacylieratestesencerstaeresse tel ONY in VLCC CK: 
Tah Baaahedek Aa rlendsof Count Pavig }vrr~-AUY avo Danks 
Captalns want eme Mate eas aneeba osu Raa RAED Scebnareens Mr tomer Cope 
Messenger... care ‘ . Mr Garrie Davidson 
SOLVING CSraassiacecessecnsyacenenvedenssendseensnicnienahsencelatereetsters Raceentnwones Mr J L Finney 
Francesca, Gyido's Daughter....cccceeenee Miss Mario Wainwright 


Rittaj her Meld eaeraccerccsesseserenceenes ne Aaeeeen eaten Miss Addie Plunkett 
Pridsts, Acolytes, Ladiés, Lords, Officers, Messengers, Choristers,- 
Soldiers and Citizens. , 
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ster and Company, in ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor’’; 
Home Dramatic Club in ‘‘ The Octoroon.’’ This was 
the last appearance of David McKenzie. Then fol- 
lowed Rice’s Surprise Party in ‘‘Pep’’; M. B. Leav- 
itts’ Gigantean Minstrels; Evans and Hoey, in 
‘““The Book Agent’’; James A. Herne, in ‘‘ Hearts 
of Oak’’; M’lle Rhea; Lily Langtry, in ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,’’ ‘‘The Hunchback,’’ and ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’’; Templeton Opera Company; return of 
Lawrence Barrett; Wallack’s Company; Milton and 
Dollie Nobles, in ‘‘The Phoenix’’ and other plays; 
Joseph R. Grismer and Phoebe Davis; Emma Ab- 
bott, in repertoire. 

1885. The Dalys; The Byron Combination Com- 
pany; Kate Castleton; Louise Davenport; Madam 
Ristori, in ‘‘ Hlizabeth’’ and ‘‘Mary Stuart’’; Den- 
man Thompson, in ‘‘The Old Homestead’’; Madison 
Square Theatre Company, in ‘‘The Private Secre- 
tary’’ and ‘‘The Professor’’; Louis Aldrich, in ‘‘ My 
Partner’’ and ‘‘In His Power’’; Madam Janau- 
schek, and Emma Nevada. 

1886. Kiralfy Brothers; Evans and Hoey, in 
‘*A Parlor Match’’; Tomasso Salvini, in ‘‘ The Gladi- 
ator’’; Buffalo Bill, in ‘‘The Prairie Waif’’; Minnie 
Hauk in ‘‘Carmen’’; Mary Anderson in repertoire; 
Haylon Brothers, in ‘‘Fantasma’’; A. M. Palmer’s 
Company in ‘‘Saints and Sinners,’’ ‘‘Jim the Pen- 
man,’’ ‘‘Our Society,’’ and ‘‘Sealed Instructions” ; 
The Dalys, in ‘‘ Vacation’’; the year closing with Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence. 

It was about this time that a young man named 
Otto Harbach became interested in theatricals. At 
an Exchange Club luncheon, given in the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, recently, the celebrated musical 
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BDVWIN BOOTH: 


CONTRACT FOR SEASON 188 q. 
IS AG EEMENT, Made by and bet: irk ve Chu 4 iy 
Manager. * Se Palle Gh cate a ty gf “ake bite the first part, 


and LAWRENCE BARRETT, Manager, fi the second part; 

WIT, S the party of the first part agrees tq furnish to the party of the second 
ey. tc /___ __ .. properly equipped, lighted, heated, cleaned, 
licensed, all attaches on stage, Huw in front of house, police, otchestra of the necessary number of 


musicians, supernumaries, betlettadiasoalonin-Hehts; persia gad inmperishable “properties,” 
advertising in all daily newspapers, commencing one week if advance-of-opening night, and not 
d house_pro- 


less than.) M be... squares in each paper, 8 5 Stree 
grammes, bill- Section, distr ibuting, bill-bgard rents, ron “tickets, and ‘all necessary scenic 


and Trou, effects for a period of . (WL mM‘ no YW. ie aee 


tears v thee AS ee yal ie ae 


“The. arty of he ‘second men | agrees to fama. ihen services aa MR. ‘EDWIN ‘BOOTH 
and his Dramatic Company during the time above’ stated, Co&tumes of said company, musical 
parts for orchestra, all author’s fecs and remuneration and the legal permit of authors, and a 
liberal supply of advance printing. 

The receipts of each and every ibe ce RTS this Pees Yow peg $54 


ties "6 to én the following proportions 


Caled | nar UN Ton nan | peghoe a Se 


"Said party of ‘the ‘first party agrees to receive the scenery, property cee baggage of the 
company at the stage door of the Theatre, to place the baggage in the dressing rooms, and to 
furnish assistance to put the scenery and properties on the stage, and to deliver baggage, scenery 
and properties at the back door of the Theatre at conclusion of engagement. 

Settlements to be made ‘during or at the termination of each performance, fiom the box 
office statement, controlled by a count of ticketf"Yemaining unsold and the tjckets in the boxes. 

The party of the first part agrees that. ..Will issue no free or complimentary 
tickets without the consent of the party of thee sec id part. The free list to be entirely 
suspended during the continuance of this contract. 

The party of the HF. Nite w, urthet agrees that there shall be no other entertainment of any 
name or nature in said a AY during ‘the continuance of this agreement...........0..0 


ir case of diercn. or enroreeen feclacneG on nighe! pat of MR. ‘BOOTH, thia | eonteace will 
be oull and void. 


All contracts made previous to this date to be considered null and ve. 


Witness our hands hire ae atone ORY Ae a ne. 


283.0). cescere 
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comedy libretist told of his early experiences at the 
Old Playhouse. After his mud pie days he became 
enamored of theatricals. He attended ward plays 
and was a regular patron of the Salt Lake Theatre 
gallery. At each performance there was a pushing, 
swaying mob at the gallery entrance. It looked for- 
bidding for a young boy to tackle, but he soon found 
an easy way to get in. He squeezed to the center, 
then the surging crowd bore him to the top gallery 
without his feet even touching the winding stairs. 
There he sat and listened to Willard Weihe’s or- 
chestra, watched the play and dreamed dreams! And 
there came the inspiration for his future career. He 
had little money. His mother, always sympathetic, 
furnished him with the necessary quarter for his 
frequent gallery visits. Later, when his ship came 
in, Otto presented her with a comfortable new home, 
and told her it was payment for ‘‘those loans.’’ 

‘‘What loans?’’ asked his mother. 

‘“Why, those third circle theatre tickets you gave 
me twenty years ago,’’ he answered. 

Thus the Old Playhouse became godmother to 
another theatrical genius. 

1887. Joseph Grismer and Phebe Davis, in 
‘‘Called Back,’’ ‘‘ Monte Cristo,’’ and ‘‘The Field of 
Honor’’; Clara Morris, in ‘‘L’Article 47,’’ ‘‘Miss 
Multon,’’ ‘‘The New Magdalen”’ and ‘‘ Engaged.” 

This year, April 12th to 16th, saw the first ap- 
pearance in Salt Lake of Edwin Booth in a reper- 
toire consisting of ‘‘Richelieu,’’? ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘A 
Fool’s Revenge,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ 
‘‘Katherine and Petruchio’’ and ‘‘Othello.’’ Then 
followed the popular Carleton Opera Company, 
Frank Daniels in ‘‘A Rag Baby,’’ Edward Harrigan 
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SALT LAKE THEATRE. 


B. B. CLAWSON, Manager. 


sA TURDA Y AFTERNOON, MARCH 31, " 1938. 


—ENGAGEMENT OF— 


EDWIN BOOTH, 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, 


Under the Direction of Arrau#7B, CHASE. 


SILTEESTEABE’S. GREAT. TRAGEDY IN 5 ACTS, 

SS ALLE Ta SS 
(AS Le Tee eee, pa RA so Se nee os MR. EDWIN BOOTH 
LAEBTE °, Sade et ‘MR. LAWRENCE BARRETT 
KING’ CLAUDIUS,. Riel Sew Pore Pate .MR. CHAS. B. HANFORD 
POLONIUS) ccc ses sh sees ee MR. BEN. G. ROGERS 
THE GHOST....... .. bh tee Ane MR. CHARLES M. COLLINS 
HORA TION See toate cae, PA oe der oe 8 .MR. JOHN A. LANE 
ROSHENCRANTZ20 0 tosses eth oe MR. KENDALL WESTON 
GUILDENSTERN... .... 0... .... .....MB. EDWIN ROYLE 
OSRIC,.. Seite ss athe ao) OM RS CHARLES KORR LER 
MARCELLUS,.. Ne ee er MR. L. J. HENDERSON 
BERNARDO,,....... .. AIRES ee MR. FREDERIOK VROOM 
PIER NG ISCO Sot ae Ge CES .... MR. JAMES MORRIS 
FIRST ACTOByscccc0.s0 « opeeee n MER. LAWRENCE HANLEY 
SECOND ACTOR,. v.00... MR. WALTER THOMAS 
FIRST GRAVEDIGGER........... ie MR. OWEN FAWCETT 
SECOND GRAVEDIGGER,.......60. cece MR. CEO. WARNER 
PRIEST,. sue. MR. BEAUMONT SMITH 
QUEEN GERTRUDR,, ... MISS GERTRUDE KELLOGG 
OPHELTA,.-ciss cunt Satelite. | octet CLS SENEE NIA RoR Ok es 
PLAYER QUEEN,. ...... ete , -MISS MIRIAM O’LEARY 
STAGE MANAGER. ... — grease MR. OLEVER: DOUD 
DREASURER, «0c eae ONS MR. J. H. MAGONIGLE 
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in repertoire including ‘‘Old Lavender,’’ Augustin 
Daly’s Company in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew’’ 
and Nancy and Co.’’ The production of ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’’, with John Drew and Ada 
Rehan, will never be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it. Henry E. Dixie in ‘‘Adonis,’’ came 
Dee. 31. 

1888. James O’Neil in ‘‘Monte Cristo’’; The 
Conried Opera Company in ‘‘The Gypsy Baron’’; 
Booth and Barrett in ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’ 
and ‘‘Hamlet’’; Mrs. Brown Potter, in ‘‘Loyal 
Love”’ and ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.’’ Denman Thomp- 
son, in ‘‘The Old Homstead’’; James H. Wallack in 
““The Cattle King’’; Daniel Frohman Company, in 
“The Wife’’; A. M. Palmer’s Company; Emma Ab- 
bott; Frank Daniels in ‘‘Little Puck.’’ 

1889. Frederick Warde, in Shakesperian reper- 
toire; ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’; E. H. Sothern; 
J. C. Duff’s Opera Company, with Lillian Russell, 
in ‘‘A Trip to Africa’’; Hallen and Hart, Stuart 
Robson in ‘‘The Henrietta’’; return of Booth and 
Barrett. 

1890. Emma Juch, in ‘‘ Rigoletto’’ and ‘‘ William 
Tell’’; Wilson Barrett, in ‘‘Claudia’’; Joseph Ha- 
worth, in ‘‘Paul Kauvar’’; Thomas W. Keene in 
Richelieu,’’ ‘‘Louis XI,’’ ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘ Richard 
IRI: 

1891. John L. Sullivan in ‘‘Honest Hearts and 
Willing Hands’’; Neil Burgess, in ‘‘The County 
Fair’’; Charles Frohman’s Company, in Shenan- 
doah’’ and ‘‘Men and Women’’; Palmer’s Company, 
in ‘‘Alabama’’; Daniel Frohman’s Company, in 
“‘The Charity Ball’’ and other plays; Russell’s Co- 
medians, in ‘‘The City Directory’’; Fanny Daven- 
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port in ‘‘Cleopatra’’; Nat Goodwin; David Hender- 
son’s ‘‘Sinbad.”’ 

From 1891 to the present writing the list of stars 
and productions at the theatre became large enough 
to fill many volumes. Booking facilities were well- 
nigh perfect. Attractions were furnished at first by 
Al Hayman and Charles Frohman; then by the 
Theatrical Syndicate, composed of Al Hayman, 
Charles Frohman, Mark Klaw, A. L. Erlanger, 
Charles Nirdlinger (Nixon), and J. Frederick Zim- 
merman. Later the Schubert bookings were added 
to our list. Under these powerful agencies the the- 
atrical business became highly commercialized ; some 
say to the detriment of art. However, as far as the 
Old Playhouse is concerned, the system stabilized the 
business and brought us many great artists who 
would not otherwise have been secured. Here area 
few of those not already mentioned. Viola Allen, 
Margaret Anglin, George Arliss, Blanche Bates, 
Georgia, Ethel, John and Lionel Barrymore, Amelia 
Bingham, Sarah Bernhardt, Kyrle Bellow (this star 
died in Salt Lake during an engagement here), Billie 
Burke, Marie Burroughs, Georgia Cayvan, Mrs. Pat 
Campbell, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Jane Cowl, Ina Claire, 
Rose Coghlan, William Collier, Clay Clement, W. H. 
Crane, Ruth Chatterton, Charles Dickson, Robert 
Downing, Maxine Elliott, Julian Eltinge, Robert 
Kdeson, Charles, Daniel and Gustave Frohman’s 
Companies, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Dustin Farnum, 
Wm. Farnum, Eddie Foy, T. Daniel Frawley, Grace 
George, William Gillette, Raymond Hitcheock, De- 
Wolf Hopper, Annie Held, Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Chas. B. Hanford, William Hodge, May Irwin, Al 
Jolson, Kathryn Kidder, Herbert Kelcey, Lily Lang- 
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try, Wilton Lackaye, Harry Lauder, Richard Mans- 
field, Robert Mantell, Henry Miller, R. D. McLean, 
Cyril Maude, McIntyre and Heath, Mary Manner- 
ing, Lewis Morrison, Julia Marlowe, Olga Nether- 
sole, Alla Nazimova, Emma Nevada, Alice Nielsen, 
Chauncey Alcott, Nance O’Neill,Anna Pavlowa,Ienace 
Paderewski, Stuart Robson, Eleanor Robson, May 
Robson, Florence Reed, Annie Russell, Edwin M. 
Royle, Forbes Robertson, Alexander Salvini, Otis 
Skinner, Effie Shannon, Francis Starr, Fritzi Scheff, 
Ki. H. Sothern, Rose Stahl, Odette Tyler, Francis 
Wilson, Blanche Walsh, Maria Wainwright, David 
Warfield, Walker Whiteside, and Helen Ware. 

A fitting climax to the immortal plays and casts 
glorifying the record of the Old Playhouse was 
George C. Tyler’s production of Arthur Pinero’s 
“Trelawny of the Wells.’? Mr. Tyler managed to 
assemble a group of stars the like of which will 
probably never again be seen upon the legitimate 
stage. This company first appeared at the Black- 
stone Theatre, Chicago, Monday evening, August 18, 
1926. The cast was as follows: 


Theatrical Folk of the Sadler’s Wells Theatre— 


ANCE TGS DAES (Cg Re Deas = SIRE RENT Pe eee Wilton Lackaye 
Mrs. Telfer (Miss Violet Sylvester) ..Henrietta Crosman 
PMO USER AD COL DOY 8 2. Sancnert codexecnnnreeasaluetey wes rase Otto Kruger 
CPE NG CAO ag chet a onzagantonrnnokonasconrtoxtetner= John E. Kellerd 
RO TD VOTE ccthte ew ongrint Pecnidec ocdvseaannnessipernnpicee Rollo Peters 
NST el SOT ee ee eae Pa Estelle Winwood 
ToS MI LEC OLOI I) on aerponsnnnh - Sraamsmenpxcperendeconsaetnes Helen Gahagan 
Imogen Parrott of the Royal Olympic Theatre.............- 
seadentedanascenseneeessasensceneessesnsenessuecenscnenecenewoneannnanee Peggy Wood 


O’Dwyer, prompter at the Pantheon Theatre...........-.-..-- 
cocci ce eee eEEE Fors Phen J. M. Kerrigan 
Of the Pantheon Theatre— 
WG IOC TR re ele ee eer Gerald Rogers 
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Mire ordinance eect eee toes Matthew Smith, Jr. 
IMR SS Bre ts CER tie sccassccctan dens consnnpreeoneahentaon Peggy Whiffen 
Non-Theatrical Folk 
Vice Chancellor Sir William Gower Kt.......------ John Drew 
Miss Trafalgar Gower, Sir William’s Sister Effie Shannon 
Arthur Gower, his grandchild..........-..-.--------- Eric Dressler 
Clara de Foenia, his grandchild............---- Frieda Inescort 
Capt. de Foenia, Clara’s husband......-- Lawrance D’Orsay 
Mrs. Mossop, a landlady............------ Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
PVE MeL DLC CRE GT OCE RS catatonic canteens O. P. Heggie 
aT lOSMa ROU LL Creer ere oe a eee Gerald Rogers 
DAP GMig CE: EGU a Se cit. o- csp ancaanunen ses cuxncantenangdanln Peggy Whiffen 


This remarkable company crossed the continent 
to the Pacific Coast, playing all the principal cities; 
and, returning, appeared at the Salt Lake Theatre 
June 138, 14, 1927. But, alas, not all the veteran 
players survived the trying ordeal of the ‘‘long, 
long trail,’’ for John Drew, dean of the American 
stage, was taken ill on the coast, and was obliged 
to lay off. He expected to rejoin his company later, 
but fate interposed and instead he joined that ‘‘in- 
numerable caravan that moves to the pale realms of 
shade,’’ passing on at San Francisco July 9, 1927. 

At the Salt Lake engagement Mr. Drew’s part of 
Sir William Gower was more than satisfactorily 
played by Mr. O. P. Heggie. Everything about the 
production seemed appropriate and atmospheric. 
The play itself, written around the old Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, of London, had the oldest legitimate 
theatre in America for its local setting. The vast 
audience of gray heads assembled there reveled in 
the memories of by-gone days. And well might they, 
for all the sentiment, all the glamour, all the ideals, 
all the romance of the Old Playhouse, were embodied 
in that galaxy of venerable stars, so redolent of lav- 
ender and old lace. 
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CHAPTER T'WENTY-SEVEN 


Tue THEATRE'S JUBILEE 


uLL of throbbing interest were the events 

commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 

the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre. A 

four nights’ celebration, starting Thursday, 
March 7th, continuing Friday, and Saturday, and 
closing Monday evening, March 11th, 1912, had been 
planned. Invitations to all who had been present at 
the performances March 6th and 8th, 1862, to be the 
guests of the theatre, were extended by the manage- 
ment, and some 250 responses came from people lo- 
cated in all parts of the intermountain region. Many 
of these were unable to attend, but a large majority, 
with their escorts, came to one or the other of the 
four performances, and revived all the memories of 
the past. 

A triple bill for each of the four nights was pro- 
vided. First, the projection on the screen of the 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln, President of the Unit- 
ed States when the theatre was dedicated, Queen 
Victoria, then ruling in England, Brigham Young 
and his associates, and the pioneer actors who played 
in the theatre half a century before. Following this 
were addresses by surviving players, concluding 
each evening with a rendition of Reginald DeKov- 
en’s ‘‘Robin Hood’’ by the Salt Lake Opera Com- 
pany. 

As a majority of the old theatre stock company 
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had passed away, or were too far advanced in years 
to play, and the Home Dramatic Club had closed 
its stage activities, it was appropriate that the opera 
company should take part in this notable event. The 
singers were mostly descendants of pioneers who 


did their part in the building of the theatre. YFol- 

lowing is the cast: 
Lady Marian Fitzwalter (a ward of the crown, after- 

wards “Maid Marian.............. Mrs. Hazel Taylor Peery 

Je NRE DY A Sata es hepa ee a pen tae Mrs. Harold Siegel* 
Dame Durden: (a Widow ) x22... eaacase Miss Mabel Cooper 
Anabel (her @auchter yea. tees, Miss Edna Evans 
The Sheruy Of wN OlUnGhaM 2. 2.2 John D. Spencer 
Sir Guy of Gisborne (his ward)...........--- Fred C. Graham 
LEWC rd) ON = ete eet Pa cte eo eee eer Hugh. W. Dougall 
VOUS Scarlet Behe cee Ae eo ee eee Wm. S. Bassett* 
Weare WLC Mateo tect Bae teen ease ge ee Horace S. Ensign 
EL eral Be ee ee ee ee Alvin Keddington 


Robert of Huntington (afterwards Robin Hood)........ 

LATED RPO AE ee ie ne APA LSE DD te end George D. Pyper 

CHORUS 

Sopranos—Misses Esther Davis, Margaret Summer- 
hays, Susannah Steadman, Ivy Evans, Louise Milleron, 
Mignon Denhalter, Cecil Burns and Mrs. H. S. Ensign 

Altos—Misses Mae Alder, Lisle Bradford, Aura Rog- 
ers, Kate Gabbott, Mayme Summerhays, Edna Crowther 

Tenors—J. H. Neilson, William Cook, Irwin Poll, 
Claude Cornwall, Milton Thomas, William B. Preston, 
H. J. Christensen, Ross Beattie, Edgar E. Lunn 

Bassos—J. D. Owen, H. V. Hill, Daniel Spencer, F. 
W. James, Rayner Ness, Alvin Keddington, Horace Bow- 
en, John K. Keddington. 

*In the first production of this opera by the local 
company, Sigrid Pederson played Alan-a-Dale and AI- 
fred L. Farrell sang the part of Will Scarlet. 


_ On the opening night the house was well filled, 
pioneer faces being in the majority, lending a fas- 
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LOCAL SINGERS IN “ROBIN HOOD” 
Top row, left to right: John D. Spencer, as “The Sheriff of Notting- 
ham; Musical Director, John J. McClellan; Mabel Cooper, as “Dame 
Durden;” Edna Evans, as “Annabel;’” Alfred L. Farrell, as “Will Scar- 
let;’?’ Hugh W. Dougall, as “Little John; Sigrid Pederson, as ‘“Alan-a- 
Dale;” Fred C. Graham; Horace S. Ensign, as “Friar Tuck;’ George D. 
Pyper, as “Robin Hood;”’ Mrs. Hazel Taylor-Peery, as “Lady Marian.’ 


THE THEATRE’S JUBILEE 


cinating interest to the gathering. Hiram B. Claw- 
son, the first manager, Philip Margetts, the first 
comedian, and Professor Charles J. Thomas, the 
first orchestra leader, occupied stalls. The first two, 
in poor health, had to be assisted to their feet as 
they responded to the applause following their in- 
troduction. David McKenzie was too ill to venture 
out. It was promised that he would be present the 
next night. Fate, however, decreed otherwise. Mr. 
McKenzie’s illness took on a more serious form, and 
he passed away on the last day of the theatre’s ju- 
bilee celebration. 

Annie (Asenath) Adams, Mrs. Maggie Thomas 
Romney, Harry Taylor, Lizzie Platt-Brown were 
there. Besides Charles J. Thomas, three members of 
his original orchestra attended, viz: Henry Sadler, 
Joshua Midgley and Stephen Alley. Henry W. Law- 
rence, one of the oldest patrons, was seen in the same 
place he habitually occupied fifty years before. Geo. 
Careless, the second orchestra leader was applauded 
as he took a seat in the pit. From the wings George 
M. Ottinger, the first scenic artist was introduced 
and warmly received. Charles Millard, the first 
property man, (who is still alive, well around nine- 
tv) with his old assistant A. J. Kirk, entertained 
the audience with an exhibition of properties includ- 
ing old shields, helmets, coats of arms, ete. made by 
him and used in the first performances. 

The pictures of pioneer actors and celebrities 
were then shown on the screen. Heber J. Grant, now 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints read the titles. 

Eix-Governor Heber M. Wells received an ova- 
tion when he appeared on the stage where he had 
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often, in ‘‘Home Dramatic’’ days, pleased and 
thrilled his audiences. His address was so interest- 
ing and unique that it is reserved for the next chap- 
ter. He read a number of letters received in re- 
sponse to the manager’s invitation to attend this cel- 
ebration. These, together with others which Mr. 
Wells did not have time to read, are here produced. 
They furnish some interesting and amusing first- 
hand information relative to the opening of the Old 
Playhouse, and lend to the atmosphere of that oc- 
easion. 


“I was at the first play in the Salt Lake Theatre 
in March, 1862. I was also at the first Grand Ball 
given there. Saw President Young dance with Mrs. 
Stenhouse. I was one of the floor managers that even- 
ing.”—Mrs. Annie Bradford, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“IT was one who attended this performance, My 
name was Lizzie Sessions at that time, and I attended 
the theatre with a Mr. Sam Hill of the 14th Ward. I 
was living in the 17th Ward. Phil Margetts knew me. 
I cooked many an oyster supper for that crowd.”’— 
Elizabeth Condon, formerly Lizzie Sessions, Heber 
City, Utah. 


“TI attended the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre, 
in company with my father, Andrew Cunningham, my 
mother, and older sister. The latter three are now 
dead. My father was a member of the City Council 
at that time. I was then ten years old.”—Mrs. Lucinda 
A. C. Ure, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

P.S. “If I had been as old then as some of the 
people who say they attended, I would likely have 
been dead by this time.” 


“T was in attendance at the Salt Lake Theatre 
March 8, 1862. I also worked from start to finish as a 
carpenter on the building.”—-K. M. Steers, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 
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“T was present March 6 and 8; also took part in 
those nights, taking the part of a page. I am a son 
of William Poulter, he being among the first who play- 
ed at the Salt Lake Theatre. Also assisted Charles 
Millard many nights in making props used during the 
different performances.”—Geo. Poulter, Ogden, Utah. 


“T am one of a party of 7 persons who attended 
the Theatre in March, 1862, at the first play ever 
played in the Salt Lake Theatre. Five of the party 
are dead. One has moved away to parts unknown to 
me. But I am yet alive. I was 18 years old at the 
time. I am now 68. With an ox team we rode and 
walked to Salt Lake City—as two ladies were in the 
party—and took two sacks of wheat with us to buy 
our tickets which we did at the tithing office.”—John 
Oborn, Sandy, Utah. 

P. S. But at that time Sandy was not “born.” 


“TI and my wife were present at the dedication and 
opening of the Salt Lake Theatre. I sawed the lum- 
ber for it in City Creek Canyon, the mill being 8 miles 
up where the North Fork waters join the main can- 
yon [about where Rotary Park is now located]. The 
logs were cut in the canyon and the lumber was hauled 
to the city by Pres. Brigham Young’s teams. I was one 
of the first ushers to seat the people in the Theatre.” 
—Walter C. Wilcox, Salt Laka City, Utah. 


“TI believe I was the first girl or woman that step- 
ped on the boards of that stage. My first entrance to 
the theatre was at the east side door of the stage and 
the men were just finishing laying the floor on the 
west side. There were four carpenter benches on the 
stage, (my father’s, George Quinn’s, Brother Ramsey’s 
and one other whose owner I have forgotten.) I went 
day after day with my father’s dinner and saw the 
progress of their work. When the first play, ‘The 
Pride of the Market,’ was rehearsed the first time at 
the theatre, I was there, and when the play came off, 
father and the other men received tickets for their 
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families, so I saw the play.”—Mrs. Joseph Smith, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


“Yes, George dear, I was there at both perform- 
ances, March 6th and 8th, 1862. Simply as an in- 
terested spectator. Was later promoted to the posi- 
tion of ‘supe’ under the direction of dear old Charles 
Thomas. Reached the zenith of my stage career as 
one of the first altos in Thomas’s famous ‘Macbeth’ 
chorus of ‘witches,’ when George Teasdale was the 
favorite ‘Hecate’-—a long time ago. Some people 
wouldn’t remember it, but I do. But then you don’t 
have to send me tickets. I am too far away—just 
thinking and reviewing those two nights, when our 
family was all together. Best wishes always.’— 
Jeannette Y. Easton, New York City. [Note: Mrs. 
Easton is a daughter of Brigham Young. ] 


“I was at the first performance given in the Old 
Salt Lake Theatre. At that time I was eight years 
old. I lost some marbles that night.”—-Luman D, En- 
sign, Ogden, Utah. 


“T was one of the four girls that sang ‘Hard Times’ 
at the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre, after which 
we danced on the stage. Brothers Brigham Young, 
Heber C. Kimball, John Taylor, and a dentist whose 
name I don’t remember, chose us four to dance. John 
Taylor chose me. From that time I was principal alto 
of the Theatrical Choir under the direction of Charles 
J. Thomas, until 1866, when I left Salt Lake. I will be 
eighty the 18th of April.’—M. Elizabeth Tullidge 
Little, Kanab, Utah. 

[Note: Mrs. Little was a daughter of John Tul- 
lidge, original copyist at the theatre, and sister of 
Edward W. Tullidge, historian. ] 


“Myself and wife were there. In fact, I helped to 
build it, working at carpenter work. Wm. Folsom was 
the architect. On the decoration, E. L. T. Harrison, 
Assistant Architect. Joseph Schofield, Foreman. All 
of these have passed away, and many others I cannot 
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call to mind. James Stevens, William Asper, carpen- 
ters, worked there. Among those I knew that worked 
there were David Anderson, Hyrum Folsom, Robert 
Beck, Robert Neslen, H. W. Nichols, carpenters. George 
Romney, Sr., had some of his hands from the Temple 
Block carpenter shop at work at times. One I remem- 
ber was Wardrop.”—H. W. Nichols, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


“T was raised on the east side of the street in the 
house just north of the Social Hall; attended all the 
theatres in the Social Hall, and was at the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Salt Lake Theatre; watch- 
ed its progress to completion; and was present at the 
first performance. Was personally acquainted with 
all the dramatic people and was supernumerary for 
many years. Well remember the mother of our Maude 
Adams, James M. Hardie, John 8. Lindsay, and others, 
who have since made a record, but I never reached 
beyond the ‘supe.’—E. D. Woolley, Kanab, Utah. 


“T attended the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre. 
Remember its programme, and remarks of President 
Young. Also attended its first play, “The Pride of the 
Market,’ and how cold the house was as we sat and 
listened to the play. We came up in an ox team from 
the 15th Ward. My husband built the pillars that 
adorned the front of the theatre; he had a very seri- 
ous illness in lifting the stones that formed the water 
table surrounding the theatre.’—Mary L. Morris, 
widow of Elias Morris, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“My name is William T. Reed, son of Joseph B. 
Reed. I arrived in Salt Lake City, on September 15, 
1861. My father and mother preceded me a few days 
in Captain Joseph Horne’s emigrant train, so I had to 
hunt them up; and when I found my father he was 
working at the Salt Lake Theatre excavating for the 
foundation. Later on President Brigham Young called 
for all the sailors to come to the theatre. My father 
had been a sailor all his life up to the time we started 
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to Utah. He obtained employment till the theatre was 
completed when he received a complimentary ticket 
admitting himself and family. That is how I attended 
the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre.”—William T. 
Reed, Harrisville, Utah. 


“My father, Lorenzo Brown, was one of the car- 
penters who worked on the theatre. My grandfather, 
Benjamin Brown, was bishop of the 4th Ward. They 
with their wives and four of us children attended the 
theatre the first night.’—Sarah H. Crosby, Eager, 
Arizona. 


“Myself and my wife both attended the first night 
opening of that theatre. We were not then married. 
She was Vianna Pratt. If I remember rightly it was 
1862. The seats were rough planks arranged tem- 
porarily for the occasion. The place was not finished.” 
—J. U. Eldredge, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“We were early settlers, arriving in this city on the 
30th day of September, 1861, with the Homer-Duncan 
Independent Company, and located in Ogden the fol- 
lowing month, October. I beg to state that I distinctly 
remember riding from Ogden, my home, to Salt Lake 
City, horseback, the first season the theatre was open, 
and that of course must have been in 1862, and for the 
sole purpose, as I remember it, of attending the the 
atre.”’—Geo. T. Odell, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“T, in connection with my father’s family, was 
there. My father’s name was George Laub; he was a 
carpenter by trade and worked on the building from 
beginning to end. Assisted in raising the curtain and 
shifting scenery the first night or two of the opening. 
There were several of us children in the family, and 
we would often carry our father’s dinner to him, and 
he wouuld show us through the building and let us go 
out on the deck to look over the city.”—Mrs. Mary J. 
Miller, St. Anthony, Idaho. 


“IT was present at the opening of the theatre as As- 
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sistant Stage Carpenter to Wm. H. Hunt, now deceas- 
ed. He looked after the stage for a number of years 
when T. A. Lyne, George Pauncefort, the Irwins and 
others played with the Deseret Dramatic Associa- 
tion.”—James D. Van Tassell, Woodland, Utah. 


“Fully realizing that ‘Robin Hood’ is out of my 
limitations, still I am wondering if there is not a spear 
to carry—a shout to be shouted—or I might speak a 
piece. “Tis true I did not attend the performance of 
‘Pride of the Market’ but father took us to the dedi- 
cation and ball. He got out from the canyon or 
canyons most of the timber used in the construction 
of the theatre. I became a member of the company, 
making my first appearance the 25th of July, 1865. 
Then Maude made her first appearance in the dear old 
building, and I should be delighted to occupy ever so 
small a niche in the approaching anniversary if agree- 
able and not conflicting in any way with your arrange- 
ments. Believe me most sincerely.”—Asenath (Annie 
Adams) Kiskadden. 


“IT had the honor and pleasure of being present 
when D. H. Wells declared our famous theatre was open 
for public amusement. There was no gas or electricity 
at that time to light up the stage. We had to be con- 
tent with oil lamps. I was also one of the teamsters 
driving one yoke of oxen hauling the rock from Red 
Butte canyon for the walls of this theatre, and the late 
Bishop John Sharp had the rock contract. Adam 
Sharp and Joseph Sharp attended the quarry. We had 
six wagons with one yoke of cattle to each wagon, and 
John Sharp, Jr. handled the whip on first team, and 
I drove the second. I think the others are dead. One 
man named Willard, an English sailor, who went south 
to live at St. George, was about the only one that 
dared walk across the rafters from wall to wall in those 
days.”—Charles T. Husbands, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“T assisted some little in building the Salt Lake 
Theatre, by hauling rock from Red Butte Canyon. I 
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drove an ox team owned by John Sharp and Bros. 
My compensation for this labor consisted of one dollar 
per day in tithing office pay, and in those days there 
was not much in the office to exchange for your 
paper. My wife, who is a daughter of the late Henry 
Maiben, and I were present at the dedication.” —John 
F. Squires, Ogden, Utah. 


“T was present at the opening of the theatre. I 
was living in the Tenth Ward with Bishop Proctor 
and worked Bishop Proctor’s team hauling gravel out 
of the foundation of the theatre. We hauled it across 
the street on the corner lot. I had season tickets in 
the parquet for myself and my girl for three or four 
seasons, and I used to enjoy the plays we had then 
better than the ones we have now-a-days. We were 
not so high-headed in those days.”—George Godfrey, 
Fielding, Utah. 


“My Dear friend George: 

“Robert Watson (now dead) and I were employed 
by President Brigham Young to work on the theatre 
from the beginning to the end, hauling rock, adobies, 
lime, sand, lumber, shingles, and helped to shingle it, 
and haul away the rubbish after it was finished. We 
attended the first performance, fifty years ago. Sarah 
Alexander in a recent letter asked me to send her a 
souvenir card or something that she could keep till her 
death. Your friend,’—James Dwyer. [James Dwyer 
was father of the well-known actress, Ada Dwyer. ] 


“T claim to be the first man who worked as a e¢ar- 
penter on the theatre and worked until it was entirely 
finished. When the first stringer that went across the 
building was placed, I was on the west wall and placed 
the west end and got on it and walked across to the 
east side, eighty feet. It was then fifty feet from the 
cellar. I worked on the theatre until it was entirely 
finished and then commenced to make scenery frames. 
The first night the theatre was open and for about a 
year, I had charge of the west side of the stage and 
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Wm. Hunt the east side and shoved the scenery. I went 
from there as door keeper to the second circle. In con- 
nection with eleven others, was soldier in the play of 
‘Virginius.’ We were all about six feet high. John 
W. Young was our captain. I continued to act in that 
capacity for a year or more and until I went on a mis- 
sion to England in 1864. I was all this time one of the 
stage carpenters.”—Hyrum P. Folsom, Salt Lake City. 


On the second night, the curtain was raised dis- 
closing Hiram B. Clawson and Philip Margetts seat- 
ed on the stage. Mr. Clawson spoke briefly giving 
reminiscences of the Old Playhouse; how a sounding 
board had been located on the interior; how seating 
arrangements had been altered, ete. Mr. Margetts 
sat slumped in a chair, but when introduced, rose as 
if reanimated by the footlights, and with a voice 
that resounded through the farthermost recesses of 
the theatre, told how he and Manager Clawson had 
stood in that identical spot fifty years before, and 
tested the acoustics of the house. He then recited 
from ‘‘Macbeth’’: 


“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more.” 


Shakespeare’s lines seemed truly and pathetical- 
ly appropriate to the occasion. They were epitaphic; 
for it was the last time the voices of Hiram B. Claw- 
son and Phil Margetts were heard on any earthly 
stage. 
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On Saturday evening George M. Ottinger, the 
first scenic artist, also gave his farewell talk, and 
at the close of the performance of ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ 
Monday, March 11, 1912, the curtain was rung down 
forever on the brilliant record of the Salt Lake 
Opera Company. 

Prior to the rise of the curtain on the last per- 
formance of ‘‘ Robin Hood”’ two telegrams were read 
which formed a fitting climax to the momentous cele- 
bration. One from J. R. Williams, traveling man- 
ager for Maude Adams, congratulated the theatre 
on its fiftieth anniversary. The other from the ac- 
tress herself, dated at St. Louis, where she was en 
route to Salt Lake City with ‘‘The Chanticleer,’’ 
caused a furore. It read as follows: 


““George D. Pyper, Manager, Salt Lake Theatre. 


With grateful loving thoughts of the dear old 
theatre. May she have fifty years more. 


Maude Adams.’’ 
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THEATRICAL YESTERDAYS* 


E are assembled tonight in this historic 

place to witness an operatic perform- 

ance by our home opera company; and 

incidentally the management has deemed 
it appropriate to intersperse a few numbers, not 
found in the libretto of ‘‘Robin Hood,’’ to commem- 
orate an important event in history—the opening of 
the Salt Lake Theatre, which happened fifty years 
ago last night. The very great honor of making a 
few remarks by way of introduction has been con- 
ferred upon me. 

Hamlet says to his players: ‘‘The purpose of 
playing—whose end both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold as ’twere the mirror up to Nature; to 
show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the Time his form and 
pressure.’’ 

And so, my friends, I invite you to assist me to- 
night in turning back the clock of the universe a half 
century and beholding in our 50-year-old mirror 
what the environment and the times disclose. 

Presto! Here you are! Look this way, please! 

Who is president of the United States? Abraham 
Lincoln. He was inaugurated one year and three 
days ago. The Nation is in the throes of a great civil 
war. The shot that echoed around the world was 


*Address delivered by Ex-Governor Heber M. Wells, at the 
jubilee celebration of the opening of the theatre. 
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fired upon Fort Sumpter just 11 months ago. Frank 

Fuller is acting governor of the Territory of Utah. 

Only a few months ago he sent a telegram to Presi- 

dent Lincoln over the new telegraph line just com- 

pleted as far west as Great Salt Lake City. It was 

one of the first messages that flashed over the wires, 
To which Lincoln replied: 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 30, 1861. 
‘‘Hon. Frank Fuller, Acting Governor of Utah. 
Sir: The completion of the telegraph to Great 
Salt Lake City is auspicious of the stability and 
union of the republic. The government reciprocates 
your congratulations.’’ 
(Signed) ‘‘ApRaHAM LINCOLN.’’ 


The mayor of Salt Lake City is Hon. A. O. 
Smoot, father of the future senator. The population 
of the city is about 12,000. Is the snort of the loco- 
motive heard in the land? It is not—and neither is 
the gong of the trolley car or even the gentle jangle 
of the mule car. There are no electric lights here 
or elsewhere. There are no gas lights either, at this 
time. Some of the homes of the city are lighted by 
coal oil lamps and some by eandles. The streets are 
lighted by the moon or not at all. 

There are 10 houses on the block besides this 
theatre—on the north, the home of Dr. Samuel L. 
Sprague; north of that the home of Gen. H. B. Claw- 
son; on the corner of South Temple street, the home 
of Albert P. Rockwood; west of that, the home of 
George A. Smith; at the corner of Main street, the 
home of Daniel H. Wells; next south, the home of 
Jedediah M. Grant; next south, the home of Bishop 
Edward Hunter; while along First South street are 
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Edwin Booth Lawrence Barrett 
Edwin Milton Royle Forbes Robertson Otis Skinner 
Louis James Frederick Warde 
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the homes of Capt. Hooper, Henry W. Lawrence and 
John R. Clawson. A branch of City creek flows 
gently down State street and winds its limpid course 
across the block at the rear of the theatre and then 
spreads itself over the pebbles of Main street. 

Maude Adams is not present, but her mother is 
here and so is her grandfather, Barney L. Adams. 
He had a perfectly proper invitation. [Ex-Governor 
Wells read the invitation printed on page 85]. 

You girls in the audience paid 65 cents a yard for 
the calico which made your dresses—standard brown 
sheeting, 36 inches in width, is worth $1.25 a yard; 
sugar is worth $50 a hundred; flour $40 a hundred; 
nails, $35 a hundred; tea is sold by the ounce like 
gold dust. You take a 50 cent piece and the store- 
keeper will let you have all the tea you can put on 
the coin, but he keeps the 50 cents. The price of tea 
is $5 a pound; coal oil is $3 a gallon. There is no 
local quotation as to the price of eggs, but they must 
be at least 60 cents a dozen. 

The weather is cold and the theatre is unfinished 
—stoves are going all over the house, fired with pine 
wood from the adjoining canyons. But no such triv- 
ial matters as these can dampen the ardor of this 
great audience. The house is packed to the doors. 
Teams—hboth horses, mules and oxen, are securely 
tied all about the scaffolding which still surrounds 
the building. There is at first a loud chatter of 
greetings of friends and then a great hush as a figure 
of commanding height and great dignity arises from 
the center of the stage to call the great assemblage 
to order. It is the man who fifteen years before had 
led the tired band of pioneers into this valley; the 
man who had laid out the city; the man who had 
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directed the destinies of a new people in a new coun- 
try; the man whose character, whose integrity and 
whose leadership the people recognized, appreciated 
and followed; the man whose genius had been swift 
to see the need of a proper place of amusement and 
who in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles had 
succeeded in building a theatre of a perfectly metro- 
politan character in the midst of a desert—Brigham 
Young. Let us pause a moment and contemplate 
this wonderful man; and as our own words are hope- 
lessly inadequate, let us fly to Shakespeare, the mas- 
ter: 


“See what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself. 
An eye like Mars to threaten or command; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a Man.” 


He rises only to announce that Squire Wells [the 
ex-governor’s father] will offer the dedicatory 
prayer. It is a fervent prayer, full of detail as to 
the things dedicated, but appropriate to the occasion 
and strong in supplication to the Almighty and in 
prophecy of the future. After the prayer, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Dunbar, assisted by a specially selected 
choir, and accompanied by the orchestra under Prof. 
C. J. Thomas, renders with excellent effect ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner.’? Then Brigham Young 
Speaks. [Hx-Governor Wells here repeated a part 


of Brigham Young’s remarks, found on .page 86 
to 88.] 
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Billie Burke Ethel Barrymore 


Blanche Bates Ruth Chatterton 
in “Under Two Flags” 
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Now President Heber C. Kimball, who has mean- 
while sat upon the stage with his head covered with 
a red bandana handkerchief, makes a brief address 
commendatory of the words of President Young and 
he is followed by Apostle John Taylor; after that 
come selections by the orchestra, more singing by 
Brother Dunbar and at length for the grand finale, 
an anthem written for the occasion by Eliza R. Snow 
and set to music by Professor Thomas. 

Then the announcer of the occasion announces 
that day after tomorrow evening, March the 8th, 
1862, this theatre will be formally opened to the pub- 
lic when the plays of ‘‘The Pride of the Market,’’ 
and ‘‘State Secrets’’ will be presented. 

[The original casts appearing in the above named 
plays were then read. | 

Upon this occasion, as upon many others that fol- 
lowed it, although perhaps there was no public an- 
nouncement of the fact, butter and eggs, wheat, mel- 
ons, squash, cucumbers or any good market produce 
were accepted at the boxoffice in lieu of money. A 
gentleman of my acquaintance of unimpeachable 
veracity told me today that he frequently brought a 
big melon to the boxoffice in payment for a ticket and 
received his ticket and a small melon back. 

And now, lapsing back again into the year of our 
Lord 1912, I desire to ask this audience how many 
of those who are here tonight attended those dedi- 
eatory exercises 50 years ago or the performances 
which followed two days later. Please stand up and 
be counted. [From 35 to 40 people in the audience 
here arose and were greeted with applause. | 

It seems that our good friend, the present man- 
ager of this old playhouse, genial George D. Pyper, 
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advertised some weeks ago for the names of all those 
who attended the opening of the Salt Lake Theatre, 
offering them seats for the performance of ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,’’ which is to be run for four nights. He re- 
ceived about 250 responses, but these are distributed 
over the four nights so that it is not to be expected 
they are all here tonight. Some of the responses he 
received are unique and he has given me the liberty 
to read a few of them to this andience. They are so 
indicative of the times to which they refer that I am 
sure they will prove of interest to this audience. 
[Some of the letters printed in the last chapter were 
read and greeted with laughter and applause. ] 

The history of the Salt Lake Theatre since its 
auspicious opening has been vivid with the lightning 
of dramatic merit. For a time the Deseret Dramatic 
Association held exclusive sway. Nearly all of its 
members have passed away, but you will be pleased 
to know that Hiram B. Clawson, Philip Margetts, 
David McKenzie and George M. Ottinger are still 
in the flesh and are in this audience tonight. I ask 
them to please stand up. [All were present except 
Mr. McKenzie, detained through illness. The others 
arose and were warmly applauded.]. 

Tt will not be possible in the time allotted to me 
to give even the briefest review of the dramatic 
events that followed each other after 1862. Suffice 
it to say that these old walls have echoed to the 
voices of great players of the past. [He named 
many of the earlier favorites. | 

My brain grows dizzy in the contemplation of the 
hundreds of great actors and actresses who have 
played here, and I am appalled at the inadequacy 
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of this mention. My whole aim has been to bring 
back to the memory of this presence some of the 
haleyon days of the long ago. 

The old Deseret Dramatic Association went out 
of existence in the seventies, when the so-called 
‘‘combination system’’ had its beginning and there 
was no further call for stock support. Those of you 
who are younger will remember that in the eighties 
an amateur organization called the Home Dramatic 
Club, gave some interesting performances, but these 
are comparatively of such recent date as not to ex- 
cite special historic interest. 

I know you are all yearning for the curtain to go 
up on the first act of the opera, but I have a few 
more things to say, and so crave the indulgence of 
both the audience and the performers. In my opin- 
ion the best local actor the Salt Lake theatre may be 
said to have produced is David McKenzie. I believe 
those of you who remember his Danny Mann, his 
MacDuff, his Moneypenny and his Jacob McCloskey 
will agree with me that he would have achieved the 
highest success if he had chosen the stage for a 
profession. 

But what of Utah’s famous children who have 
gone out into the world and who may be said to have 
drawn the fire of their genius—or at least a part 
of it—from this fine old dramatic and musical tem- 
ple? 

Edwin Milton Royle, one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican playwrights, whose plays are constantly before 
the public and whose greatest play, ‘‘The Squaw 
Man,’’ is famous on two continents; Emma Lucy 
Gates, a grand-daughter of Brigham Young, who is 
playing leading roles in the Royal Opera Company 
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in Germany; Hazel Dawn, whose success in the 
‘‘Pink Lady’’ in New York is really sensational; 
Otto Harbach, who wrote the libretto of ‘‘ Madame 
Sherry,’’ one of the operatic hits of America (which 
closed an engagement in this theatre last evening) ; 
Sallie Fisher, whose place on the operatic stage is 
assured and who is packing houses this season with 
her ‘‘Modest Suzanne’’; Ada Dwyer, who is one of 
the really strong American actresses, whose latest 
triumph was in ‘‘The Deep Purple;’’ Julia Dean, 
niece of the great Julia Dean Hayne, who is creat- 
ing a furore this season in New York in ‘‘ Bought 
and Paid For;’’ Arthur Shepherd, who is head of 
the harmony department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music at Boston, and last and greatest 
of all, the dramatic genius of America, our own 
Maude Adams. [Mr. Wells here called upon Mrs. 
A. A. Kiskadden, Maude Adams’ mother, to rise. 
She stood up in the parquet and was given an 
ovation. | 

Surely with this array of famous children and 
scores of others who are omitted for lack of time 
—all of whom have been nurtured in this atmos- 
phere and the most of them born of the soil of Utah 
—is there a man with soul so dead who would ques- 
tion the wisdom of the building of this theatre? I 
have made no reference, either, to the other thea- 
tres and opera houses throughout Utah, which have 
followed in the wake of the Salt Lake Theatre, nor 
to the fact that in almost every city and town a local 
dramatic company exists, where good and wholesome 
plays are periodically produced. 

Instances might be multiplied and piled as high 
as its homely old roof, of the players’ praise of the 
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THE SALT LAKE THEATRE 
Top, left: James H. Stoddart, Henry Miller, David Warfield, 
Cc. W. Couldock, John Drew, Joseph Jefferson, 
Wm. A. Sothern, Richard Mansfield, Cyril Maude. 
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Salt Lake Theatre; yet these would be but a drop in 
the bucket compared to the praises of its audiences. 
Who is there who ever sat within these historic walls 
who did not enjoy himself? There is an indefinable 
something about the very atmosphere of the place 
that is attractive. Old patrons comment on it and 
strangers at once noticeit. * * * 

One word more, and I shall make my bow. 

In these great days of our city, fraught with 
growth and progress and the consequent demolition 
of old land marks to make way for newer and 
grander things, the old resident—if he be possessed 
of any sentiment at all—goes about much of the 
time with a large sized lump in his throat. 

Salt Lake City has long been celebrated for its 
quaint structures, designed by master minds under 
early pioneer conditions, and though the fates and 
the inexorable demands of progress decree that all 
of them must eventually be demolished, there will 
be those whose eyes will fill with mist and whose 
throats will choke with emotion as each one of the 
old landmarks with its old-time memories goes 
bravely down. * * * 


For many years there has been a great lurking 
fear in the breasts of the masses lest the oncoming 
train of improvement might collide with this dearly 
loved structure, and this wholesale feeling has not 
been confined to the city or even the state, but it 
may be said that it is at least as wide as the nation, 
if not indeed world-wide, so widely heralded is its 
fame, so many thousands from all corners of the 
earth there are who have loved to linger within its 
classic portals. 
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‘“In any event, let us derive a crumb of comfort 
from the philosophy of the poet, who said: 


‘*You may break, you may shatter 
The vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses 
Will hang round it still.’ 
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SomE ECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS 


o reveal the peculiar characteristics of 

actors is a delicate, almost a forbidden 

thing. The manager’s associations with 

player folk have to do generally with the 
material side of theatrical life rather than the ideal 
and romantic, and he is supposed to keep stage 
secrets shrouded in mystery. To expose them might 
easily disillusion the public and lift the lid from a 
dramatic Pandora’s-box releasing a hurricane of ec- 
centricities and temperaments. 

But this is an age of revealing. Nothing much 
is now concealed from public view. Costumes, 
which only a decade ago, would have been regarded 
as daring on the stage, are now seen at beauty con- 
tests and bathing revues, and even upon the 
streets. And so, risking the dangers hinted at, it is 
the intention in this chapter to relate a very few of 
the many incidents that give color to a manager’s 
life. What is written is set down in good humor; 
there is no malice meant. 

* * * * * 

First, be introduced to a player who is not a 
player. That seemingly is a paradox. But he came 
to the Old Playhouse and weaved his bit into its 
romance. And who, after all, the world over, can 
paint a scene more perfectly or portray a human 
emotion more vividly than the great player—Ignace 
Paderewski. 
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It has been many years since Ignace first came 
to Salt Lake. I was then a young man singing 
tenor in the ‘‘Mormon’’ Tabernacle Choir and my 
regular seat gave me 
an advantageous lo- 
cation close to the left 
and bass end of the 
piano. I watched the 
great artist’s face in 
profile most of the 
evening, but once 
when he was hitting 
the bass ivories 
crashing blows, he 
looked beyond the 
keyboard and I met 
his keen, glinting, 

IGNACE PADEREWSKI searching glance. I 

was transfixed, and 

realized that I was looking into the eyes of a super- 

man. My later observation and contact with him 
confirmed this first impression. 

In 1894 I saw him at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
He was in a gondola covered with wreaths of flow- 
ers and roses thrown upon him by the thousands 
of women crowding the sides of the lagoon. 

Paderewski always played on a Steinway piano, 
but because that company had no exhibit at the 
Fair, the Directors decided that no Steinway should 
be permitted on the grounds. A great row ensued, 
but as was always the case with Paderewski, he won 
out and played on a Steinway. 

When he was first engaged to appear in the 
Salt Lake Theatre, I met him at the train. He re- 
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ceived me affably in his private car. I was amazed 
at the fund of information he possessed concerning 
our state and the entire West. Although I was 
acquainted somewhat with our history, he embar- 
rassed me with questions concerning things with 
which he seemed to be more familiar than I. 

During his recital, friends loaded me down with 
autograph albums with requests for Paderewski’s 
signature. I felt sure I would be unable to secure 
it, but in spite of my fears piled the albums in my 
hat and at the end of the recital went to his dress- 
ing room on the stage. Holding the hatfull of al- 
bums in front of me, I approached him and said, 
“‘Dare I?,’’ and with a smile he answered, ‘‘To save 
the hat, yes.’’ He then wrote into each album an 
appropriate sentiment. For instance: In Glen 
Miller’s book (Mr. Miller was U. 8. Marshal) he 
wrote, ‘‘ Please, Mr. Marshal, do not arrest me’’; In 
the book of a Marchesi pupil he inscribed a deli- 
eate sentiment in French. In my own he quickly 
marked off a music staff and wrote a phrase from 
his own composition ‘‘The Piper Song.”’ 

At another concert in the Tabernacle he said, 
‘‘T feel like the pioneers of this country are 
round about me tonight, that the builders of 
this mighty structure are here.’’ I was deeply im- 
pressed with his reverent mood. 

At a wonderful recital given in the Tabernacle. 
of recent date, a new phase of his character de- 
veloped. He seemed determined that no breath 
of air should get into the building. This seems 
to be a hobby with some Europeans. The patrons 
were half suffocated and I ordered the win- 
dows opened. Word came that unless they were 
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immediately closed Paderewski would discontinue 
playing. I sent back word that the people were 
suffering and as he had only one more number to 
play he could do as he pleased. He played the con- 
cert through, but during the closing number I no- 
ticed the windows, seemingly without hands, grad- 
ually closing up. Rushing out, I found that the 
great master’s valet had secured from no one knows 
where a long pole and had done the trick without 
further parley. 


* * * 


A player full of ‘‘infinite jest,’’ yet capable of 
depicting the deepest human emotions was Louis 
James. Those who recall his characterization of 
the Fool in ‘‘Franceseca da Rimini,’’? by George 
Boker, have in mind an unforgetable performance. 

In the Shakesperean plays produced by Warde, 
James and Kidder, he was in his parts virile and 
impressive. With it all, however, behind the scenes 
he would have his play. He portrayed a wonderful 
Othello, and yet it is said that on one occasion in 
the scene where the Moor chokes Desdemona to 
death in her couch, Mr. James held Miss Kidder, 
who was playing Desdemona, while he painted a 
moustache on her face with grease paint from his 
own make-up. Of course the audience could not see 
this part of the performance because of the ecur- 
tained couch, but it nearly caused a riot among the 
players. It is said that many dollars in fines rolled 
into the company’s coffers because of his stage 


pranks. Some theatrical managers called him James 
the Kidder. 
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Mr. Otis Skinner’s intensely interesting book, 
Footlhghts and Spotlights, contains the following: 


“The leading business of the company was in the 
keeping of Louis James, one of the most talented and 
capable men in the country, but his perfect health and 
boyish spirits were sometimes a menace to the artistry 
of his acting. He was the most inveterate guyer I 
ever met. When the eye of the star was not upon him, 
he would say and do truly atrocious things with such 
dignity and composure that they would seem quite a 
part of the performance, but they would play havoc 
with us. To go on as “Bassanio” with his wife’s curl- 
ing tongs stuck like a stiletto in his belt; to slip an 
iron bolt into my hand in the second act of Julius 
Caesar where Caesar meets Brutus; to scrape the 
Moorish-colored grease paint from his face with his 
forefinger and with it paint mustaches on the face of 
the dying Desdemona after he, as Othello, had 
strangled her, were among the least of his offenses. 
I’ve seen him drop a piece of ice down the neck of a 
toga-clad Roman in Julius Caesar. After playing a dra- 
matic scene with me in Richelieu he parted from me, 
leaving in my hands an iron bar, three feet long, which 
he had been concealing under his cloak. We were nev- 
er sure of Louis, and no one ever grew angry at his 
misdeeds.”’ 


On his last appearance in Salt Lake I went to 
his dressing room for a friendly talk. He was in 
fine spirits, said he had never felt better in his life 
but was worried about his wife’s (Aphie James’s) 
health. Within ten days he lay dead of heart dis- 
ease. Such is the uncertainty of life. 

* * * * 

Mr. Warde, the co-star of Mr. James, was a 
public spirited actor. His lectures before colleges 
and universities will ever be remembered. In his 
lecture ‘‘The Women of Shakespeare’’ he painted 
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his characters so vividly, they seemed to walk be- 
fore you in real life. No actor has ever done more 
in an educational way than Mr. Warde. In collab- 
oration with the theatre, he once gave the entire 
receipts of a performance to organize the Salt Lake 
Press Club, receiving a life membership card made 
from Utah silver. 

Mr. Warde finally discontinued traveling and 
settled down in the Mission Play near Los Angeles 
where he remained until 1926, when he retired from 
that cast. 

Few actors are good public speakers, Mr. Warde 
and Mr. Otis Skinner being among the notable ex- 
ceptions. Mr. Skinner’s talks are unusually re- 
freshing. To hear him read from his own book 
Footlights and Spothghts, of how Edwin Booth 
burned his brother’s (John Wilkes Booth’s) ward- 
robe at midnight is extremely thrilling. 

* * * * 


A humorous incident occurred on one occasion 
involving an actor whose name I do not now recall. 
He came to his dressing room in the theatre in the 
afternoon with a quart of gasoline with which he 
washed a wig, throwing the used gasoline into a 
bucket. He then left. In the evening another actor, 
who occupied the same dressing room, came to the 
theatre early, lighted the gas to warm up his grease 
paint and threw the lighted match into the recep- 
tacle. Instantly there was an explosion and the 
flames shot up to the ceiling. The actor was terri- 
fied and called for help. Our stage carpenter, Thom- 
as Manning, hearing the cries of ‘‘fire,’’? shouldered 
a chemical machine, ran up the stairs and soon had 
the flames extinguished. 
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When the actor could get breath enough to speak 
he gasped: ‘‘ Well I’ve always heard that Salt Lake 
was a hot town, but Great Scott! I didn’t know 
before that the water here would explode.”’ 


* * * * 


Since the days when the elder Sothern gained 
fame in the character of Lord Dundreary, his name 
has always been among the foremost in my book of 
memories. I had no acquaintance with him, but 
from the topmost heights of the theatre I laughed 
in youthful glee at his rich characterization of Lord 
Dundreary in ‘‘Our Country Cousin,’’ the play that 
was enacted at Ford’s theatre, Washington, at the 
time of the assassination of Lincoln. Later I be- 
came a great admirer of his son E. H. Sothern, and 
never failed to witness his artistic performances 
whenever good fortune brought him to Salt Lake. He 
appeared many times during my management, al- 
ways with productions of the highest class. 

On the occasion of his visit with ‘‘If I Were 
King,’’ an incident occurred which exhibited some 
warm temperaments. It seemed that the incidental 
music did not please the star, although our orchestra 
had the reputation of being the best one between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. At the close 
of the performance he called to the stage our leader, 
Mr. Arthur Shepherd, a musician of the highest at- 
tainments, and complained that the orchestra was 
not following the score. Mr. Shepherd, also tempera- 
mental, retorted that if the cues were given as faith- 
fully as the orchestra followed the music, there 
would be no cause for dissatisfaction on either side 
of the footlights. Then the trouble began. 
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Mr. Sothern sent to the office a demand for an 
extra rehearsal of the music. I sent a note to Mr. 
Shepherd asking him, in the interest of peace, to 
stay and try out the music once more. Before the 
usher could deliver the note the musicians had left 
the theatre. Mr. Sothern sent for me and I stepped 
back of the curtain. There he stood in his coat of 
mail surrounded by a hundred soldiers, all in glit- 
tering costumes of steel. It was truly a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. And the wrath of the star, due to the 
failure of the orchestra to remain and rehearse, 
truly enhanced the warlike atmosphere. In all my 
experience, that scene, behind the dropped curtain, 
will cling to my memory as the most thrilling and 
exciting. I retreated with the remark that when the 
storm calmed down I would return and talk matters 
over with him. This did not seem to act as ‘‘oil 
upon the troubled waters,’’ however, for word came 
to the office immediately that the night’s perform- 
ance would be cancelled. 

About an hour later, at his request, I went to 
the old Knutsford Hotel, where he was staying, and 
he explained that he was no more anxious than I to 
lose that $1500 or so paid in advance for the night’s 
performance, but he could not and would not play 
with that orchestra. He admitted that they were 
good musicians but said they were not doing their 
best. I protested—he was obdurate. He offered 
to have his man play the piano between the acts. 
This offer I rejected. Finally, it was agreed that 
‘‘Tf I Were King”’’ should be played Saturday night 
without any music. And so the play was given; 
but judge of my surprise when, at the close of the 
first act, I heard the insipid tinkling of a piano. 
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At the close of the next act I rushed in the base- 
ment and securing a club, stood in the door leading 
to the orchestra pit determined that that pianist 
should not repeat his performance. And he did not. 

Mr. Sothern brought many elaborate produc- 
tions to Salt Lake City and they were among the 
greatest and most enjoyable in the history of the 
old playhouse. 

Mr. Shepherd afterwards became a prominent 
teacher in the New England Conservatory at Bos- 
ton, and is now assistant conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, one of the finest organi- 
zations in America. 

‘‘The tempest in a teapot’’ was simply the clash 
of two artistic temperaments. 


* * * 


In my thirty years of management of the 
Salt Lake Theatre, probably no star has come west 
oftener or brought us better productions than Hen- 
ry Miller. In the days of ‘‘Shenandoah’’ and 
‘“‘Held by the Enemy”’ he was the reigning matinee 
idol. Gray haired women now acknowledge that 
he was the ‘‘sheik’’ of their teens. As he grew 
older the character of his plays naturally changed 
but he always exhibited the same consumate art 
as exhibited in his younger days. Whether as man- 
ager, producer or actor, Mr. Miller will always 
shine as an outstanding character in the history of 
the American stage. 

But Mr. Miller was temperamental to a high 
degree; impulsive, easily angered, often saying 
things to be later sincerely repented of. 

Some years ago I had an electrician—a diminu- 
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tive fellow, but very clever and efficient. He was 
opinionated, though, and just the wrong kind of 
man to meet Mr. Miller, who was the exemplification 
in his capacity as director of ‘‘I want what I want 
when I want it.’’? An argument occurred over the 
stage lighting and Mr. Miller became so exasperated 
over the little fellow’s contentions that he picked 
him up bodily and shook him—shook him, it was 
said, until his teeth rattled. 

On Mr. Miller’s next engagement at the theatre 
a new electrician had been engaged. I went back 
stage while the scenery was being carried in and 
noticed a bright new hatchet on the electrician’s 
chair near the switchboard. 

‘“What’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well,’? came the answer, ‘‘Mr. Miller picked 
up the last electrician and shook him, and you bet 
he don’t do that to me.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ I said, ‘‘put away the hatchet. In 
such a frame of mind you might be tempted to use 
it without just cause and to your sorrow.”’ . 

He put it away and it fortunately happened that 
he and Mr. Miller got along famously. They under- 
stood each other, which is the secret of all friend- 
ships of people or nations. But Mr. Miller never 
knew what was waiting for him on that electrician’s 
table! 

When he came later in Chas. Frohman’s produc- 
tion of ‘‘The Only Way,’’ the last scene, where 
Sidney Carton goes to the scaffold, was played in 
semi-darkness. At the matinee Mr. Miller took par- 
ticular pains to instruct every man around the the- 
atre, especially the ushers, to keep the doors closed 
until the final curtain recall. Everything went 
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beautifully until Sidney Carton had ascended the 
scaffold and said, ‘‘It is a far, far better thing that 
I do than I have ever done; it is a far, far better 
rest that I go to than I have ever known.’’ Just 
then a woman in the audience who had arranged 
a special dinner for invited guests, got up, unseen 
by the ushers, and pushed the large east doors wide 
open, letting in a flood of daylight and throwing a 
bright streak across the scaffold upon which Mr. 
Miller stood. And so the curtain descended; but 
above the roar of applause could be heard the voice 
of the star shouting, ‘‘Bring me that idiot usher!’’ 
Of course no usher was brought because it was no 
usher’s fault. So Mr. Miller had to be satisfied 
with swearing (and he could swear) at fate. The 
stage hands were happy that nothing worse had re- 
sulted. 

For this same engagement Mr. Miller sent on 
ahead a music score which was to be played in 
the dark scenes and of course had to be memor- 
ized. The music, however, arrived so late that it was 
impossible to learn it. The music started with full 
orchestra, the instruments gradually falling out one 
by one until only Mr. Miller’s violinist was heard. 
It was not bad. It really sounded like a diminu- 
endo, but to Mr. Miller’s keen and sensitive ear the 
diminuendo seemed to hurt the act, especially so 
since Charles Frohman’s sister occupied a box in 
the theatre that night and he was anxious to give 
a perfect performance. He waited on the stage in 
shirt sleeves to waylay the leader. Finally Mr. 
Carlson, our Swedish drummer, crossed the stage 
and Mr. Miller, thinking he was the leader, stopped 
in front of him and shouted ‘‘That music was atro- 
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cious; sir!’? ‘‘Atrocious’’ was one of his favorite 
words. 

“‘Vell,’’ said Carlson, calmly. 

‘Don’t say vell—it wasn’t vell. I demand that 
you call your men tomorrow morning for rehear- 
sal. Will you do it?’’ 

‘“No sir, I vill not,’ said Carlson. 

‘‘Why will you not?”’ asked the irate Henry. 

_. **Beeause,’’ said Carlson, ‘‘I’m not de leader. 
I’m de drummer.’’ 

Words failed the actor, as white with anger, he 
retired to his room. 

Next year, while Mr. Miller was on the stage one 
afternoon, I was in the orchestra pit trying to de- 
cide where to place an organ just purchased. He 
asked me what I was doing. I explained. He said, 
‘““Why don’t you put it there?’’, indicating the place 
where the drummer usually sat. 

““Why Mr. Miller,’’ I said, ‘‘if I did that, our 
drummer would go out and commit suicide.’ 

Quick as a flash and in remembrance of his for- 
mer tilt with the drummer, he answered half hu- 
morously, ‘‘That would help some.’’ 

In spite of these temperamental outbursts Mr. 
Miller was an actor of highest attainments and 
ideals, a gentleman whom it was a pleasure to meet, 
producing clean, moral plays. 

He was a master stage director and a wonder- 
ful teacher of players. Many stage favorites owe 
their suecess to his training. A phase of his char- 
acter, revealing his lofty idealism and expressing 
his love for the Old Playhouse will be referred to 
later. 
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When Richard Mansfield made his periodical 
visits to the Old Playhouse, he inspired fear in the 
hearts of every stage hand. No one knew just what 
would happen if by any chance his stage regulations 
should have been violated. Nevertheless, by some 
magical power he seemed able to control every man. 
Feet were muffled, lips spoke in low whispers. Ab- 
solute silence back stage was his slogan. The 
slightest noise disturbed him and when it occurred, 
a look of the eye, a movement of the hand, com- 
manded silence. 

* * * * 

These are only a few of the many players fa- 
voring the Rocky Mountain region with their visits, 
who displayed temperamental qualities. Interesting 
episodes might be related of all, and the list includes 
practically the entire dramatic roster of America. 
They had their peculiarities, obsessions and hobbies, 
just lke other people, but theirs were more con- 
spiciously exposed to public notice. 

Besides, these idiosyncrasies do not indicate 
their dominant characteristics. Hazlett said of 
actors: ‘‘Today kings, tomorrow beggars. It is 
only when they are themselves that they are 
nothing.’? This might have been true in Hazlett’s 
time, but today our great players are men and 
women of education, culture and refinement. Sure- 
ly he is more than ‘‘nothing’’ who, full of human 
weaknesses and passions, is capable of lifting him- 
self above himself, taking his audience with him to 
the loftiest heights. This is, indeed, the Art of Arts. 
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usic has ever been an outstanding fea- 
ture of ‘‘Mormon’’ community life. It 
was this diversion that helped sustain 
the people in times of dire distress. 
Mention has already been made of Captain Pitt’s 
Band which so enheartened the pioneers on their 
journey across the plains. Ballo’s and Mark Crox- 
all’s Bands later continued to enliven the people. 
As time went on and the population increased, the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir became famous. In 
recent years it made trips to California, Chicago 
and New York, and in all of these and intervening 
cities received high praise. At the great Chicago 
World’s Fair, held in 1894, in a world wide choral 
contest, the choir, under the direction of Professor 
Evan Stephens, won second prize. Many promi- 
ment musicians were of the opinion that our singers 
were entitled to first place. The writer, himself, 
sang solo work on the two first tours, and had the 
management of the notable excursion to New York 
in 1912. For two weeks during the last named trip 
the choir of two hundred voices sang daily and 
nightly at the Irrigation Exposition, held at the 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, and gave 
two Sunday night concerts at the New York Hip- 
podrome under contract with Mr. Lee Shubert. 
Surveying retrospectively this musical tendancy, 
evident from the earliest pioneer days, and paral- 
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leling the histrionic inclination of the people, it 
seems fitting that the first dramatic company in the 
Rockies was organized in a band wagon by members 
of the Nauvoo Brass Band, and the Old Playhouse 
built along the distinctive architectural lines of an 
opera house with its quaint Roman tiers and horse- 
shoe circles. 

It was a long time, however, before the strains 
of opera resounded within the walls of the Salt Lake 
Theatre. Band and orchestra music’furnished most of 
the entertainment of the people. Choral music was 
confined mostly to religious gatherings, though at 
the dedication of the theatre anthems were sung by 
the Tabernacle Choir. For a number of years there- 
after an olio consisting of solos, duets, or dancing, 
was given between the main drama and the farce, 
at each performance. The orchestra, as already 
noted, was an appreciated part of each performance, 
and the incidental music was always elaborate. 

The record shows that the first noteworthy 
musical event at the theatre was the appearance of 
Parepa Rosa, which occurred November 14th and 
16th, 1868—six and a half years after the opening. 
Madam Rosa was assisted by her husband, Carl 
Rosa, a famous violinist of that day, Signor P. Fer- 
ranti, baritone, Brookhouse Bowler, Tenor, with 
Orson Pratt, Jr., pianist and accompanist, and the 
Theatre orchestra, George Careless, director. 
Scenes from ‘‘I] Trovatore’’ and ‘*‘Don Pasquale”’ 
were among the musical numbers given. 

The first complete grand operas heard in the in- 
termountain region were given in the theatre by the 
Howsons, who appeared May 31, June 1 to 19, 1869, 
alternating, during that brief season, with the stock 
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company. The Howson Opera Burlesque and 
Comedy Troupe was composed of the Misses Emma 
and Clelia Howson, Frank and F. A. Howson, and 
John Jerome. Members of the stock company, pos- 
sessed of vocal ability, sang minor roles. The operas 
produced were Offenbach’s ‘‘lLa Grande Duchess,’’ 
‘‘Tromb-Al-Ca-Zar,’’ ‘‘Pierette’’ (The Rose of Au- 
verne), ‘‘Der Freischutz,’’ a burlesque scene from 
‘Tl Trovatore,’’? and ‘‘ Aladdin’’ with the original 
music. These were followed, July 28th to 31st, by 
Geraldine Warden in a series of operatic concerts. 

From the date last named until the close of 1879, 
because of the completion of the railroad and im- 
proved transportation facilities, many musical stars 
and organizations visited Salt Lake. Among them 
were the following: 

Antonio Farini, Purdy, Scott and Fostelle, the 
Berger Family, Weiniawski, Richings-Bernard 
Opera Troupe, Mrs. James A. Oates Opera Com- 
pany, English Opera Company, Charles Vivian, 
German Military Band, Kellogg-Carey Combination, 
Lilliputian Opera Company, Ilma De Murska, Aimee 
Opera Troupe, Alice Oates, Litta Carey and Car- 
lotta Patti. The first production of ‘‘The Messiah,’’ 
during this period has already been mentioned. 

On April 17th and 18th, 1879, the Salt Lake Phil- 
harmonic Society, under the direction of Professor 
George Careless, produced the comic opera ‘‘H. M. 
S. Pinafore’’—the first Gilbert and Sullivan opera 
ever given in Utah. The cast was as follows: 


Str Joseph POrbetsscccscecsecucuetsaic ss eee Mr. J. T. White 
Capt, Cor Ori tics cnteerctcscan-tcecnes st eece eee B. B. Young 
Ralph Racksiraw....2-b eee ee M. H. McAllister 
Dick Deadey enc sestestscbscesapcswnces ee E. W. Jones 
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het to right; B, Bicknell Young as “Captain Corcoran’: 
Emma White as “Josephine”; John T. White as “Sir Joseph 
Porter.” 
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UROORDD CO Chita cyto stage eo ee the ocho nsnenccis E. S. Snelgrove 
SRE OS BCI eg phe i ee eh ee NS eT Master Joey Dunbar 
GAG TLE | Ca ST ks Aa lo sons oe Meee Mr. E. P. Sutherland 
UOTE EO set RR cath Ran ey ET A Mrs. Joseph Siegel 
SLE eD UL LCTCU D Seca nee ener ee cece Miss S. E. Olsen 
J 8 WAPI E a cs athe en cS 5 aes Selves ned ene Miss Kate Sanders 


At its repetition, April 25th and 29th, Mrs. Sie- 
gel dropped out of the cast and was substituted by 
Miss Emma White, a sister of John T. White of the 
Home Dramatic Club. Three months later, July 21st 
and 23rd, 1879, Professor A. C. Smyth organized a 
juvenile opera company and produced ‘‘Pinafore,”’ 
repeating it again December 16th, 18th and 20th. 
Later, April 2nd to 7th, 1880, Smyth’s Company re- 
organized and offered ‘‘The Grand Duchess,’’ and 
gave a revival of ‘‘Pinafore.’” Again, May 2nd and 
3rd, 1881, he produced ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance.’’ 

The children who took the principal parts in 
these performances were Maggie Freeze, Minnie 
Felt, Emma Crismon, A. Pederson, A. Kelson, 
Johnny World, Heber Goddard, Rilly Pratt, Lilly 
Taylor and N. Hawley. 

August 8th and 9th, 1879, Amy Sherwin ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Society in ‘‘Pina- 
fore’’ and on September 18th, 19th, and 20th, of the 
same year, gave Salt Lake delightful performances 
of ‘‘Martha’’ and ‘‘ Trial by Jury.’’ 

Early in 1880, a new aggregation made its 
appearance. This was Zion’s Musical Society. It 
was by far the largest and most pretentious local 
company seeking public favor. It was organized by 
David O. Calder, the pioneer music dealer, and di- 
rected by Charles J. Thomas, first theatre orchestra 
conductor. The company rehearsed for weeks in the 
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Social Hall. It was really too big to live long, and 
collapsed of its own weight. The first and only pro- 
duction, ‘‘The Sorcerer,’’ was meritorious, with the 
following well known singers of that day in the cast; 
Miss Libbie Sheets, Annie Midgley, W. D. Owen, 
Henry Gardner, Duncan McAllister, J. R. Morgan, 
Lizzie Edmonds, Annie Mackay, and the man who 
was indispensable and gave color to all dramatic 
and operatic performances—the inimitable and ver- 
satile John D. Spencer. 

During the next three years Emily . Melville, 
Emily Soldene, Oates Opera Bouffe Company, Com- 
ly-Barton Opera Company, and Marie Geistinger 
brought the lighter forms of opera—‘‘Olivette,’’ 
‘‘Patience,’’ ‘‘The Mascot,’’ ‘‘Girofle-Girofla,’’ 
‘Mme. Favart,’’ ‘‘The Royal Middy,’’ ‘‘ Prince Me- 
thusalem,’’ ‘‘ Boceaccio,’’ ‘‘La Belle Helene,’’ ‘‘ Pi- 
rates of Penzance,’’ ‘‘Chimes of Normandy,’’ ‘‘ Bil- 
lie Taylor,’’ ete. 

Etelka Gerster, March 6, 1884, gave Salt Lake 
the greatest production of Grand Opera witnessed 
up to that date. The public interest was enhanced 
by the presence of Adelina Patti who applauded 
from an upper box. While ‘‘Lucia Di Lammer- 
moor,’’ had been given three times before, first by 
the English Grand Opera Company, then by Ilma 
De Murska, and later by Litta Carey, yet the real 
thrill of the glorious ‘‘Lucia’’ sextette was not ex- 
perienced until Gerster and her company literally 
brought the people to their feet. 

September 9, 1884, came the Carleton Opera Com- 
pany whose later recurrent visits were always hailed 
with delight. December 22-25, 1884, Emma Abbott 
appeared singing ‘‘Martha,’’ ‘‘La Traviata,’’ ‘‘Mig- 
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non,”’ ‘‘Il Trovatore,’’ and ‘‘The Bohemian Girl.’’ 
She and her talented company were royally wel- 
comed on several return engagements. During the 
last visit, Dec. 31, 1890, to Jan. 3, 1891, the popular 
singer was taken ill with pneumonia and after a 
brief illness, passed away January 6, 1891, at the 
Templeton Hotel, Salt Lake City. No event in the 
history of the Old Playhouse so touched the tender 
emotions of the people of Salt Lake City as did the 
death of this dearly loved singer. 

February 23rd, 1885, ‘‘Patience’’ was given by 
a local company organized by H. S. Krouse, a pian- 
ist and teacher of unusual ability, and was staged 
by John T. White. The cast was as follows: 


I UTR OTNG Di epeitasip a oS ara ae Set i a rs Be Nettie Thatcher 
SLAY vee) CUT Cr ease ae ae se aatch pte inedtecrosnt Mrs. Jac Leviberg 
Angela | Birdie Cummings 
Saphir + Love Sick Maidens .......... Louise Wells 
Ella Edna Russell 
BB te felt a ens sepa tpre ainceiroh cnn seetnanmae gain in George D. Pyper 
(CANOGA Nad ts ot ROP Pee Eee ES Thos. C. Crawford 
BYE ENON ent rtp amines te arcoanenoutda=a-eresc+4eSebsaeocaree John S. Barnes 
ISSN TO OLA oo OS Oe ee a a J. D. Spencer 
(CHRO S DOOR a OEE acre a eee Bo J. T. White 
SOCHOP 2 20 tg ee ee eee eee Fred Clawson 


Chorus of Love Sick Maidens 

Katie Young, Tracy Young, Euphelia Latimer, Mlllie 
Pack, Martha Hardy, Laura Whitney, Clara N. Paul, 
Nettie Alder, Nettie Latimer, Nettie Raleigh, Lou Mc- 
Ewan, Ivy Clawson, Jennie M. Young, Florence Alder, 
Jennie Browning, Alice Raleigh, May Preston, Daisy 
Shell, Helen Young, Ettie Shell, Lutie Whitney, Alice 
Donaldson, Kate Pyper. 


Chorus of Heavy Dragoons 
Geo. D. Alder, John Anderson, Robt. Edmunds, J. Flow- 
ers, Geo. W. Thatcher, W. D. Pyper, F. W. Scarff, S. M. 
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Barratt, J. W. Squires, Chas. A. Lambourne, Dan H. 
Calder, W. B. Preston, Jr., D. S. Spencer, Jas. Crawford, 
Fred Clawson, Sam Calder, B. H. Goddard, W. J. Brown- 
ing, G. E. Yeadon. 

IM GS1CCUED) 17°C CLO ieee See ee rn H. S. Krouse 
Pian St eee reer rere ies a eee J. McIntyre 


After a successful run at the Salt Lake Theatre 
the opera was taken to Provo, Ogden and Logan. 

Though the author of this story had taken part 
in many musical events since boyhood, this was the 
first time he had ever sung in an opera. He was an 
alderman of Salt Lake City and Justice of the Peace 
at the time, probably one of the youngest officials 
in America, and the task of alternating between 
singing opera and sending men to jail was a unique 
one. It recalls a humorous event. The author was 
also at the time conducting a church choir in the 
Twelfth Ward, Salt Lake City. Hiram B. Clawson, 
former manager of the theatre and then bishop of 
the Ward, asked the writer to take part in a musical 
program to be given at the state penitentiary for the 
entertainment of the prisoners. Not fully realizing 
that to sing love songs to a group of men he had 
helped to send to prison would be considered as add- 
ing insult to injury, he consented. While singing he 
noticed the scowls of some of the inmates who ree- 
ognized him, but still did not sense the incongruity 
of the situation until he was passing out of the room 
when a prisoner reached over, caught him by the 
coat-tails, and said: 

‘*Say, Judge, don’t you think this is unconstitu- 
tional???’ 

‘*What do you mean,’’ was asked. 

‘“Why,’’ said the man in stripes, ‘‘to punish a 
man twice for the same offense.”’ 
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That was the author’s one and only appearance 
in the penitentiary. 

Another incident of these times is recalled. As 
a Justice of the Peace the author performed a com- 
mon law marriage ceremony for a distinguished 
couple—James J. Corbett and Ollie Lake. The jus- 
tice did not know who the bride and groom were 
when he officiated at the wedding, but the headlines 
in the newspapers next morning certainly brought 
all in the limelight. The marriage didn’t ‘‘take’’, 
for James and Ollie were soon divorced, each find- 
ing another and true affinity to whom they were 
married and with whom they lived happily ever aft- 
erward. The young justice and the young runaway 
Corbett did not meet again for forty-one years when 
grey haired and matured they came together in the 
dressing room of Pantages Theatre, Salt Lake City, 
where the former world’s champion was playing. 
Corbett was the same handsome ‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ 
as of yore. 

One of the notable musical events of early days 
was the engagement of Colonel J. H. Mapleson’s 
Grand Opera Company, described as ‘‘Her Majes- 
ty’s Opera,’’ which appeared one night only—Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1885. The company, a very expensive 
and elaborate one, included the great conductor- 
composer Arditi, Madam Fursch-Madi, Madam 
Sofia Scalchi, the world’s greatest contralto, De 
Anna, baritone, Cardinali, tenor, and many other 
celebrities. ‘‘Il Trovatore’’ was the opera given. 
The high prices, to which the public was unused, 
kept the attendance low. Col. Mapleson, upon his 
arrival in the city, hastened to the box office and 
found on the ticket office window a placard reading, 
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“‘Gone to lunch; back at half past one.”’ 

‘‘My God!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘lunch on the day of 
performance!’’ Then turning to his son, Charles, 
he said: ‘‘Go find where the man lunches and bring 
him back.’’ This was done and tranquility pre- 
vailed. The performance was of the highest order. 
The only disappointment was in the failure of Ma- 
dame Sofia Scalchi to appear, and that disappoint- 
ment was turned to disgust when it was learned 
that her non-appearance was due to the death of 
a pet parrot which spoke three languages—English, 
French and Italian. The charm of the tenor Cardi- 
nali’s voice long lingered in the public ear, and it 
was a real shock when the news came very soon 
after that this rich-voiced tenor had succumbed to 
pneumonia in San Francisco. 

On June 22, 1885, B. Bicknell Young, a nephew 
of President Young, and Mrs. Young, (Mme. Maz- 
zucato Young) presented ‘‘Mr. Sampson of Omaha’’ 
introducing Mr. Nat M. Brigham the ‘‘Mr. Samp- 
son’’ who really came from Omaha. The cast, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Brigham, included B. B. Young, J. D. 
Speneer, C. L. Deuel, Willard Squires, Bertha Bay- 
less, Bessie Dean, Grace Young and Jennie Mackin- 
tosh. 

Nat M. Brigham had an exquisitely sweet and 
tender voice which was not always used with its na- 
tive quality, as he afterwards became U. S. Marshal 
for Utah and needed something more than ‘‘sweet- 
ness’’ in the conduct of that office. He afterwards 
married Luella Young, a stepdaughter of Brigham 
Young, and became a popular lecturer on ‘‘The 
Grand Canon of the Colorado.’’ 

After the success of ‘‘Pinafore,’’ ‘‘Patience,’’ 
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Emma Ramsey-Morris Emma Lucy Gates-Bowen 
Wanda Lyon Nettie Thatcher-Anderson Irene Kelly-Williams 
Leuella Ferrin-Sharp Louise (“Lennie”) Savage-Riter 
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‘“The Sorcerer’? and ‘‘Mr. Sampson of Omaha,’’ by 
the local companies, and the productions by the trav- 
eling organizations, Salt Lake theatre-goers became 
thoroughly opera-mad, and the various music direct- 
ors vied with each other in satisfying their cravings. 
In the autumn of 1885, a group of music lovers with 
John D. Spencer the leading spirit, organized the 
Careless Opera Company, and on November 2nd 
and 38rd presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic 
opera, ‘‘The Mikado’’ with the following cast: 


Ti eeMahadO Of I OPO a scesscccnnnere--ecteeanee Brigham S. Young 
Nanki-Poo, his son, disguised as a wandering minstrel, 
ilove. with Yum-Y um. ..---...-7-----02:- George D. Pyper 
Ko-Ko, Lord High Executioner................ John D. Spencer 
Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything-else........ John T. White 
Pish-Lush, a Noble Lord......-c---.cc:---- Charles S. Whitney 
Yum-Yum Three Sisters, ( Nettie Thatcher 
Peep-Bo Wards to Ivy Clawson 
Pitti-Sing Ko-Ko Louie Wells 
Katisha, an Elderly Lady of the Mikado’s Court, in 
dove witht NankixPoo 22220002: see concertos Louise MeEwan 
Dumb-Dumb, Ko-Ko’s Attendant.............. Walter Clawson 


Japanese Maidens—Misses Florence Whitney, Nellie 
Hardy, Jennie Keate, May Allen, Maggie Crismon, Laura 
Whitney, Euphelia Latimer, Louisa Simmons, Lizzie Lat- 
imer, Belle Clayton, Louisa Mayer, Nettie Latimer, Annie 
Simpson, Lutie Young, Addie Careless, Hattie Chambers. 
Noble Lords—Messrs. John S. Barnes, J. P. Meakin, 
Chas. A. Lambourne, George W. Clark, W. D. Pyper, 
Geo. L. Savage, R. A. Pyper, H. Kirkham, D. S. Spen- 
cer, Jas. G. Gallagher, D. H. McAllister, J. A. Croft, 
W. B. Dougall, Jr., J. E. Jennings, F. D. Richards, Sam 
M. Barratt, Henry M. Dinwoodey. 


Professor George Careless .ci.c.c2 22. cecnec-ccesecevenenes Conductor 
Uy las IRE hg be ¥4 0) « Mec opener ahr nes Beene Renee m eee A VS! Pianist 
Rap CTA CCD woz 2 ceases caer sheen = one -ee cere Treasurer 
AIIM Vili EG 2k <slocecnec cases coset eee coe tesee Seoaaes Stage Manager 
RIMM STICTICET sentcc reeves acces tea sacar Business Manager 
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This production was the most gorgeous given by 
a local company up to that time. The scenic effects 
by Evans and Timms, the properties by the veteran, 
Charles Millard, were artistic to the smallest detail. 
The costumes for The Mikado, Ko-Ko, Nanki-Poo 
and Pish-Tush were made by Mrs. J. D. Spencer and 
Talula Young; ladies costumes, principal and chorus 
by Mrs. Emma Spencer; Pook-Bah, by Miss Emma 
White; male chorus by H. F. Clark. These costumes 
were patterned after pictures brought from New 
York by Mr. Spencer Clawson who had seen the 
opera there. Not one of the traveling companies 
subsequently playing ‘‘The Mikado’’ in the Old 
Playhouse ever excelled the local people in its cos- 
tuming. 

‘<The Mikado’’ was played some days later in 
Logan. An incident of the trip is worth relating. 
Mr. Brigham 8. Young, who had the title role, left 
the train at Ogden and it rolled away without him. 
When his absence was discovered, consternation 
reigned among the company; but it was too late to 
return for him, so the cars sped on. Charles §8. 
Whitney was immediately drafted to understudy the 
part. 

In the meantime, The Mikado, like every well 
bred monarch, was imperturbed. There were no 
electric cars or automobiles in 1885, but, nothing 
daunted, after much difficulty he secured a livery 
horse and plunged through the mud, in the face of a 
blinding snow storm, toward Logan, more than fifty 
miles away. He aimed to secure a fresh horse at 
Brigham City, but fate and the blizzard were 
against him. It happened to be during the anti- 
polygamy raids, when deputy marshals were search- 
ing almost every house for witnesses or refugees. 
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With the clatter of Young’s horse’s hoofs, every 
door was closed against him. He could get no fresh 
mount. On, on he sped, with the same reception at 
each town. He could convince no one that he was 
not a deputy. His horse had already shown signs 
of exhaustion and he was still twenty miles away, 
and The Mikado was losing some of his erstwhile 
imperturbability. Finally, the poor animal stag- 
gered into Wellsville. It was after dark, but lights 
guided him to the co-op store, in front of which a 
number of horses were tied to the hitching rail. He 
went in the store and asked, ‘‘ Who owns that buck- 
skin horse with a black stripe down his back?’’? A 
young fellow, ‘‘three sheets in the wind”’’ said, ‘‘T 
do.’’ Mr. Young then explained his dilemma, and 
asked to hire the horse, but the young man said, ‘‘ No 
sir!’? After an argument they crossed the street to 
consult the boy’s parents. The mother said, ‘‘ Don’t 
you let ‘im get on that ‘orse, for if you do, I can 
tell by the looks of ‘im you’ll never set your eyes on 
your ’orse ag’in.’’ Mr. Young induced the boy to let 
him ride the buckskin to the edge of town. Then, 
putting spurs to the nag, he shouted, ‘‘Goodbye,”’ 
in real western style, and bolted toward Logan, now 
only ten miles away, the boy hopelessly following 
with The Mikado’s fagged horse. 

Covered with mud and slush, hungry, nearly 
frozen, he reached the opera house just as the or- 
chestra was playing his music cue. Spencer, who 
had seen him arrive, held the stage until The Mikado 
could roll up his trousers, throw on the royal robe 
and hat, and without make-up negotiate an aston- 
ishing entrance. It was a dramatic finale to a thrill- 
ing ride. How Mr. Young extricated himself from 
the charge of horse-stealing is an unknown story. 
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(Continued ) 


ILBERT and Sullivan’s ‘‘Iolanthe’’ was ren- 

dered December 30 and 31, 1885, and repeated 

January 9 and 11, 1886, under the direction 

of Professor H. S. Krouse. The following 
named composed the east: 


Phyllis, a Ward in Chancery........-..---.----- Mrs. Jos. Seigel 
Core bia ye ee rece ee ees Mrs. Jac. Leviberg 
tE ON Ey TR ne nce Roe OR er Mee eee Jennie Hawley 
De QUN Ge Fi» neni casa mee eee Edna Russell 
Celse poy Sea a ieee en Fannie Savage 
by [RRR eee nn en oe meee Seen NE RS te Kate Young 
Lord. Chasteller.. sirens J. D. McCurdy 
Strephon, an Arcadian Shepherd............ James T. Dunbar 
Lond Tallolet icc. cei J. J. Jennings 
RT SUE ce beg 1 | eee nena Mean mae Thomas Crawford 
Aa pee eer arn er en OnE Hen Te cd Willard Squires 


Manager, D. G. Calder; Leader, Willard Weihe; 
Stage Manager, Jas. J. Jennings; Pianist, 
Jos. McIntyre 


During 1888 and 1889 the Evan Stephens Grand 
Opera Company presented, with brilliant suceess, 
three of the lighter forms of grand opera. The first, 
produced December 31st, 1888 and January 1, 1889, 
was Balfe’s popular opera ‘*The Bohemian Girl’’ 
with the following east: 


Count Arnheim.cinn eee H. S. Goddard 
Thaddeus..200 ee eee R. C. Easton 
Floresteim..cocnc ee eee J. T. White 
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WA CORE SILOS ae ees ee ee J. D. Spencer 
CUES TA Ea Or irgh £2 ee a be H. J. Walk 
NTA ae atte 2 EARNS AS 2 Se a Se ee Lizzie Thomas 
CECE TO SETNCUT ED SIOS oo ee eco Bessie Dean 
SITS) Pla dtl te ti re th toe 2 Ray Robinson 


A chorus of one hundred Nobles, Court Ladies, Peas- 
ants, Gypsies, Soldiers, etc. 


The second production by Mr. Stephens was 
‘“The Daughter of the Regiment,’’ sung March 30th 
and April 1st, 1889, with this cast: 


Marie, Daughter of the Regiment................ Edith Clawson 
i amtest ny .perken} eld Viola Pratt 
fomig, 4. yrolese F casant... ico cceone R. C. Easton 
Dalouen.sne old Card J. D. Spencer 
Ortensio, steward of the Countess.................... J. T. White 
1 ELE IIT pene geil At ee Mr. Kelly 
PLE TT se gl oe te J. T. Maynes 


Chorus of eighty-five voices 
E. Stephens, Conductor; J. T. White, Stage Manager 


The third and last of Mr. Stephens’ operatic pro- 
ductions was Flotow’s ‘‘Martha,’’ given May 31st 


and June Ist and repeated October 8th and 9th, 1889, 
with cast as follows: 


Lady Harriet, Maid of Honor to Queen Anne................ 
oo nt Ee eee ae Same eae Lizzie Thomas 
CLOTS at eng tel Fae Sei Se ie eee ee eee ee Bessie Dean 
Sir Tristram Mickleford, Lady Harriet’s Cousin............ 
Renee ne Ske Pe ee Brigham S. Young 
cli) oe see gir Sc po George D. Pyper 
POUT IT ee SO oe Ne te eRe H. S. Goddard 
The Sheriff of Richmond...........--.------------------ E. W. Arthur 


At later productions Lady Harriet was sung by 
Lucey Gates (now Mrs. A. E. Bowen) and Luella Fer- 
rin (Mrs. Dr. John F. Sharp); Nancy, by Arvilla 
Clark (Mrs. Willard Andelin). 
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After producing the three operas named, Mr. 
Stephens, who was conductor of the great ‘‘Mor- 
mon’’ choir contented himself with giving con- 
certs, festivals, etce., in the more capacious Taber- 
nacle and in conducting notable concert tours for his 
singers. These three operas represent but a very 
small part of his activities. When the history of 
music in Utah shall have been written, a large part 
of it will be devoted to the prodigious work of this 
talented leader. 

Salt Lake must have had another opera fever in 
1889, for, between Mr. Stephens’ second and third 
offerings, Mr. H. 8. Krouse, under the direction of 
Robert Gorlinski, on May 16th, 17th and 18th of the 
year named, gave successful renditions of ‘‘Mari- 
tana.’’ The cast follows: 


Charles II, King of Spatn..........-2.---c0----002 Grant Hampton 
Dona cesandes Basan ee W. W. Mackintosh 
Dom I OS C8 Rot Lake enact eee Robert Gorlinski 
Captarn Of (Gard s coats spas ator ee Jos. Obendorfer 
BU CTs LR OR, em RaPy Br Tyne ANE chee fear est E. Haviland, Jr. 
EMIT Te IAs ee acath eer abet ehh arn Da Sa Nae E. W. Arthur 
MM ari tana ketene See ore ae eee Edith Clawson 
TGS G70 srasencole incosai ater uasnaniaath gehcenteee oe Jennie Hawley 
MGrehiOmes Senet sacken teh Crissie Lawson 


H. S. Krouse, Musical Director 
J. D. Spencer, Stage Manager 


Thursday, July 24, repeated September 29, 1890, 
Mrs. C. D. Williamson and George Careless pre- 
sented ‘‘Billee Taylor’’ with the following cast and 
chorus: 


Billee Taylor ccrassensendsciencaseaansee-sieeo ee Ruby Clawson 
Capt. Flappetaiecace eet Della Daynes 
Sir Mincing Dame cciccccstoe nee Fred Butler 


EVAN AND SOME OF HIS SINGER 
Bessie Dean Allison llie Druce Pugsley 
Lizzie Thomas Edward Evan Stephens 


Robert C. Easton Heber S. Goddard 
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Ot RESIS Toad Oa] eee te Ue ea Spencer Squires 
JEN) BACT el poe ecmres ore fe one ee May Hollander 
UOC OC e HATTLCLOIts rector gee ein te os ances Edith Ellerbeck 
PAT OCA RLIGR Cr ce Fake eke LE ok cae ceo none Ardie Cummings 
J) HUCETES UT OFA Paolo ieee AG al er a John Taylor 
ICSE eST ct gs 9 Jo f Pale cet rr See) yan eo eae May Goldberg 
Chorus of Peasants, Charity Girls, Sailors and 
Volunteers 


Geneve Ellerbeck, Clara Clawson, Kate Dwyer, Winnie 
Sprague, Vi Folsom, Bertha Robinson, Katie Squires, 
Bessie Edmunds, Ray Grant, Lutie Grant, Hattie Byrnes, 
Mary Worthington, Lillie Knowlden, Effie Rowe, 
Katie Rogers, Aura Rogers, Priscilla Warmbath, Han- 
nah Warmbath, Luella Spence, Clara Ellerbeck, Louie 
Wiscomb, Mary Wightman, Ada Murphy, Belle Goldberg, 
Marie Gordon, Marian Cohn, Grace Danner, Leinore 
Danner, Irene Squires, Maggie Shipp, Lizzie Smith, Ella 
Shipp, Olra Shipp, Addie Dunbar, May Hartwell, Ada 
Openshaw, Mamie Young, Hilda Hylander, Maggie 
Glade, Bertha Anderson, Ida Foote, Della Eldredge, Mil- 
lie Carlson, Lulu Eldredge, Zula Hopkins, Gunhild Pet- 
erson, Roscoe Eardley, Roy Decker, Walter Pyper, Aus- 
tin Whitney, Zebulon Jacobs, Scott Woodward, Walter 
Foote, Frank Thatcher, Hazel Foote, Desmond William- 
son, Edith Folsom. 


December 24, 25 and 26, 1891 ‘‘Fatinitza’’ was 
produced under the direction of Prof. Krouse with 
the following cast: 


Piaaemer, a lieutenants ce -occccsceneacennonanc--- Jennie Hawley 
SG EYT Es ee A ee EE PEPER SI ee Mrs. V. M. C. Silva 
TEARS TA CN er 9 John D. Spencer 
Julian Hardy of the N. Y. Herald Staff....Geo. D. Pyper 
General-KantChuk0ff ...2---s0ccnsece20-e-nn----- Heber S. Goddard 
(S09 TEACH a sel el RP so ree Eli H. Pierce 
S00 PES 2a pepe Bees 2 te or se eee E. Haviland 
Thvitoilon VR Ul ea ae eee eee Ella Olson 
INareidan + The Pasha’s 4). 2.2 ..22.2:---0-..-- Tillie Philips 
Dionah Wives mame |eotiet 2os-cce: re Carrie Conklin 
Besika |} eer ere eee Claribel Ridges 
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U8 CEE 1); es Ren sates oa one een ans Se ese OO J. T. Dunbar 

Yt Rae enya lst Sak alae Bee moe re fhe chk 2 J C. L. Berry 

VG srs c ease trates cetacean ceecoavap nincocecsondye coe eee John James 

NBT stg Ro mode cook tap Cate Ae reemmee eer Bs Leda Stromberg 

EMIT A Mey dered abot Sirs ante aee me Pee see a Frank Maltese 

pe StS LAVES | Secee tae eee neat nea eee Lute Whitney 

SSR ioe HOE PR ARON LD Ls 8 bo Alice Ellis 

OL CHO RMI [eres increas teeta eee eee Jennie Taylor 

ae h tes sale ae emer Aone A ar Nettie Raleigh 

PEAS ELAS me stein eee ta eee Annie Stromberg 

ba Rec ce ts ne eee Wee db Sk Leda Stromberg 

PI Arery seme) ee ee Annie Needham 

ase eee eee sew menenens Ween ete Fe Prissie James 

CRE OLS One Obl SO meee ee, ene Frank Maltese 
Attendants 

Kafedshi Negro Attendants Pen. St S. Campbell 

Kafedshi ofithesrlarem ane oe U. Campbell 


Chorus of 50 Cadets, Russians and Turks 


The Misses Prissie James, Maud Pratt, Alice Ellis, Leda 
Stromberg, Libbie Bitner, Lute Whitney, Nettie Smith, 
Mary Smith, Jennie Calder, Lynberg, Alice Foster, Lib- 
bie Latimer, Isabel Pratt, Nellie Needham, Stromberg, 
Jennie Taylor, H. Taylor, Nora Peterson and Mrs. 
Donelson. Messrs. Elliott, Pinkerton, Hansen, Patrick, 
McIntyre, Castleton, Gillespie, Westervelt, Savage, Ed- 
munds, Selly, Lewis, Owen, Reid, Lewinson, Brown, 
Morris, Crawford. 

“The Dyer Rifles’ made their first appaerance in 
Fatinitza: 
Captain, Nellie Groesbeck; First Lieutenant, Allie Davis; 
Second Lieutenant, Helen Veasse; First Sergeant, Ruby 
Clawson; Second Sergeant, Winnie Sprague; Third Ser- 
geant, Lizzie Folsom; First Trumpeter, Clara Clawson; 
Second Trumpeter, Ardelle Cummings; the Misses Ida 
Savage, J. Sprague, May Dawes, Bowring, L. Seare, 
Ellerbeck, Geneve Ellerbeck. 


May 16th and 17th, 1898, a juvenile opera com- 
pany gave ‘‘Hrminie’’? with one hundred young 
people on the stage. The cast was composed of 
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Lizzie Young Smith, Daisy Newman, Amy Powers, 
Gertrude and Mabel O’Malley, Sadie Mitchell, Eli- 
jah Gill, E. P. Midgley, Fred Butler, Frank Foster, 
John R. Grieve, Jos. C. Morgan, Henry Bailey, 
Hyrum Beck, Harry Stearns and Ernest Evans. 

Local operatic aspirants then rested until May 
6th, 7th and 8th, 1895, when a local opera company 
sang ‘‘Priscilla,’’ the cast including Edith Clawson- 
Knowlton, Martha Royle, Mrs. Jennie Hawley- 
Woodrow, Mrs. Charlotte Newman, John Robinson, 
Geo. D. Pyper, John D. Spencer, DeWitt C. Jen- 
nings (now a nationally known actor) and Geo. 
Westervelt. H. 8S. Krouse was conductor and Geo. 
E. Lask directed the stage. 

December 1, 1903, Martha Royle (now Mrs. 
EK. B. Palmer) produced ‘‘Cinderella, or a Dress 
Rehearsal.’’ Anton Pederson was musical director. 
Among those taking part were Odessa L. Bene- 
dict, Marian Poynt Gill, Mrs. John Reed, Madge 
W. Lanius, Edna Dwyer, Lillian Schaufelberger, 
Rennie Pederson, Sigrid Pederson, Mamie Ross, 
Martha Royle, Margaret Walker, Marian Obern- 
dorfer, Elsie Bamberger, Frances Cunningham, Nal- 
da Edwards, Eleanor Cannon, Sybil Gray, Philip 
Ruf and Chorus. 

A group of opera lovers under the name of ‘‘Salt 
Lakers,’’ directed by Spencer Clawson, Jr., gave 
‘“‘T™he Serenade’’ November 25, 26, 27, 1909. Alex. 
S. Campbell and Serge Campbell were the business 
managers and John D. Spencer, stage manager. The 
east was made up of Gretha Cardon, Amy Osborne, 
Alex. S. Campbell, Horace 8. Ensign, Hugh W. Dou- 
gall, Fred C. Graham, Lisle Smith, (Elias A. Smith, 
Jr.), A. G. Brain, Gertrude Romney, Ivy Evans, 
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Esther Davis, Mayme Summerhays and Virginia 
Smith. 

In 1897 another organization, which furnished 
the patrons of the theatre with light opera for many 
years following, was formed. This was the Salt Lake 
Opera Company. It was brought into existence by 
Heber S. Goddard, Willard E. Weihe and John D. 
Spencer, with Horace G@. Whitney as Manager. 
Messrs. Whitney and Spencer, it will be remember- 
ed, were prominent in the Home Dramatie Club. 
Later the writer joined the company and Professor 
Welhe was succeeded by Professor John J. MeClel- 
lan, the famous organist of the ‘‘Mormon’’ Taber- 
nacle. McClellan was knighted by King Albert of 
Belgium when the latter visted Salt Lake in 1919. The 
first opera given was ‘‘The Mascot,’’ produced Feb- 
ruary 22, 1897. Other operas given, up to March 8, 
1912, with dates of first performances were: April 3, 
1879, ‘* Patience;’?’ November 25, 1897, ‘‘Chimes of 
Normandy;’’ Feb. 21, 1898, ‘‘Said Pasha;’’ Oct. = 
1898, ‘‘The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief ;’’ Feb. 22, 
1899, ‘‘A Trip to Africa;’’ Oct. 9, 1899, ‘‘Madeline;’’ 
Oct. 6, 1900, ‘‘ The Mandarin;’’ April 6, 1901,** Fatin- 
itza ; 2 Sept. 5, 1901, ‘‘The Wedding Day;”’ Feb. 1 
1902, “Martha; 3°? May 24, 1902, “The Jolly Musket- 
eers;’’ Sept. 5, 1908, ‘‘The Girl and the Governor,”? 
and March 7, 1911, ‘‘ Robin Hood.’”’ ‘*Robin Hood,”’ 
the last opera given by this company, was the most 
successful. It was reproduced on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Old Playhouse, an ac- 
count of which is given in another chapter. 

Two incidents connected with ‘‘The Chimes of 
Normandy’’ created some amusement in the com- 
pany. 
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Those who are familiar with the opera will re- 
member that the second act is laid in the Castle of 
Corneville, supposed to be haunted. The ghostly 
reputation is caused by Gaspard, a miser, who keeps 
his gold there and who displays from time to time an 
old armor set on wheels which he covers with a 
sheet and draws before the window. Then, without 
fear of interruption, he counts and fondles his treas- 
ure. Henri, the real owner of the castle, who has 
been in exile, returns and, scoffing at the super- 
stitious fears of the villagers, leads them into the 
deserted castle. Hearing the approach of Gaspard, 
the villagers lock Grenicheux, the cowardly tenor, 
in the armor, and conceal themselves until the miser 
has brought out his bags of gold. Then, suddenly 
appearing, they so frighten the old man that he 
loses his reason. 

In the local production, H. S. Goddard was east 
as Henri, John D. Spencer as Gaspard, and I had 
the part of Grenicheux. At one of the performances 
Spencer wheeled the armor to and fro in front of the 
window, dropped the handle of the little truck on 
which the armor had been placed and sought his 
gold. Then something happened. Our stage has a 
rake in it—that is, it has a slant toward the front. 
I was horrified to feel myself moving straight to 
the footlights. To have made an outcry would have 
ruined the scene, and being strapped in I could give 
no signal of distress. So, as the speed accelerated, I 
shut my eyes and abandoned myself to fate. For- 
tunately old Gaspard (Spencer), noticing the moving 
figure, rushed to the rescue, just in time to prevent 
the armor and its terror-stricken occupant from 
crashing headlong into the bass fiddle. 
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At Provo, a few nights later, this same scene 
furnished the second amusing incident. The stage 
there provided a small trap for Gaspard’s gold, but 
no receptacle underneath in which to place it. H. 
G. Whitney, the manager, hired a boy to hold the 
bags up to the trap within Gaspard’s reach. In 
the midst of the miser’s gloating over his gold, 
the boy thrust his hand up through the opening in 
full view of the snickering audience. From my 
armored prison this is what I heard Spencer say: 
‘“My gold! my gold! my darling gold! my precious 
treasure !’’—then, soto voce, ‘“‘take your hand down, 
you damn fool!’’ 

The soloists appearing with the Salt Lake Opera 
Company in the seventeen years of its existence 
were: John D. Spencer, Heber 8. Goddard, Robert 
C. Easton, George D. Pyper, Horace S. Ensign, Lucy 
Gates, Louise Savage, Lottie Levy, Edna Dwyer, 
Sallie Fisher, Mabel Cooper, Elsie Barrow, Arvilla 
Clark, Luella Ferrin, Agatha Berkhoel, Hazel Tay- 
lor Peery, Edna Evans, Hugh W. Dougall, Alex. 
Campbell, Fred C. Graham, Mrs. Bessie Browning, 
Mabel Clark, Harry Shearman, George Westerfelt, 
Sigrid Pederson, Alfred L. Farrell, Emma Ramsey 
Morris, Wm. 8. Bassett and Edw. P. Kimball, pian- 
ist. 

Of those named, Sallie Fisher has won national, 
and Lucy Gates international fame. Lucy Gates 
sang for four seasons in the Kaiser’s opera 
houses at Berlin and Cassell, Germany, before the 
war. Her success in securing her first position was 
largely due to her experience with the Salt Lake 
Opera Company—just the work required by the Ger- 
man masters before a singer could be accepted in the 
famous royal opera houses. 
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Viola Pratt, another well known singer, was a 
product of Stephens’ Opera Company, in which many 
of the Salt Lake Opera Company had formerly ap- 
peared. So also was Bessie Dean, who was the 
possessor of a rich, deep contralto voice. But Miss 
Dean chose the domestic life, married William Al- 
lison, of Ogden, and after only a few years of happy 
married life passed to the beyond. Had she selected 
the operatic stage for a career her success would 
have been assured. Nellie Druce Pugsley and Lizzie 
Thomas Edward, two other popular singers, pupils 
of Evan Stephens, sacrificed stage allurements for 
domesticity. 

Robert C. Easton toured the country with J. 
H. Stoddart in ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
appearing in a male quartette and playing a part. 
He had a magnificent, heart-reaching lyric tenor 
voice and in his time was Utah’s most popular 
singer. 

Heber 8S. Goddard, baritone, one of the most 
brilliant singers of the company, went to London to 
study. Returning home for a brief visit, he caught 
cold while singing for charity in the Old Playhouse 
and contracted pneumonia, which proved fatal. At 
his funeral, held in the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
the great auditorium was packed. Many of his opera 
associates took part in the services. 

Willard Andelin and his wife, Arvilla Clark 
Andelin, are two others who have won plaudits be- 
yond the borders of Utah. 

The fame of the Old Playhouse as a music center 
has been augmented of late years by the productions 
of Lucy Gates Bowen and her brother B. Cecil Gates 
in collaboration with the management of the theatre. 
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Under the name of the Lucy Gates Grand Opera 
Company, seven grand operas have been produced: 


“La Traviata,’? “Faust,’’? “‘KRomeo and Juliet, - 
‘*Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘Carmen,’’ ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
and acts from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor.’”’ Besides 


directing the stage Lucy sang the leading roles every 
night of the various engagements—an almost super- 
human task, one that few, if any, of the great prima 
donnas would care to undertake. As guest artists 
she has imported Messrs. Herbert Gould, Richard 
Hale, Joseph Royer, William T. Mitchell and Alfon- 
zo Romero. Among the local singers assisting Miss 
Gates in various roles were John W. Summerhays, 
P. Melvin Petersen, Willard Andelin, Hugh W. 
Dougall, Horace 8. Ensign, O. D. Romney, Jr., 
David Reese, Frank Smith, Miss Eames, Jessie 
Evans, Evangeline Thomas-Beesley, Florence Sum- 
merhays, Ruth Ingman, Clifford R. Cummings, Les- 
he H. Saville, Charles Maxwell, Wallace Bennett, 
James H. Nielson, Emarion Nicholes, Arline Ridges, 
Margaret Anderson, Emma Lindsay, Bertha Ses- 
sions, James Haslam, Celestine Philips Janney, Roy 
Utley, Charles Martin, Albert J. Southwick, Albert 
Keceles, Dr. W. J. Holdaway, Georgia Standing, Mar- 
jorie Lee Klemm, Ethel Lind, Howard N. Frazee, 
Alvin Keddington, August Glissmeyer, Wm. Russell, 
Lester Rigby, and Annette Richardson. Glenn 
Walker Wallace appeared as Danseuse. 

During the preparation and presentation of the 
many operas given by the local companies, the solo- 
ists and chorus members continued in their various 
trades, occupations and professions. The writer 
recalls some of his own difficulties in performing 
daily duties and meeting his stage requirements. 
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Jin “Haust-? 2. B, CeciliGates) Con- 
ductor. 3. Margaret Anderson. 4, Marjorie Lee Klemm. 5. Lucy Gates. 
6. Hugh W. Dougall. 7. O. D. Romney, Jr. 8 A. J. Southwick, as 
“Monterone,” in “Rigoletto.” 9. Alfonzo Romero. 10. Evangeline Thomas 
Beesley. 11. John W. Summerhays. 12. Herbert Gould, as “Mephisto.” 


13. Richard Hale, as “Rigoletto.” 


1. P. Melvin Petersen, as “Valentine,’ 
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One day’s experience will serve to illustrate: As 
already stated he was leader of a church choir, and 
police judge of Salt Lake City. One day his wife 
was taken seriously ill. He could get no household 
help, so was obliged to prepare the breakfast (a 
breakfast, by the way, which his two children, now 
grown-ups, remember with horror); at ten was at 
the police court and disposed of twenty-five cases; 
at twelve directed the music at the funeral of a 
church member; at one returned to the City Hall to 
perform a marriage ceremony; from two to five tried 
a murder case—a preliminary examination—and at 
eight-fifteen sang the leading tenor role with the 
Salt Lake Opera Company. Other members of the 
local companies had equally trying experiences. 

Space will not permit even a brief mention of 
the many light and grand opera companies that 
have, since 1885, added lustre to the reputation of 
this ‘‘Temple of Musie.’’? But Salt Lakers will nev- 
er forget the impressions left by ‘‘ The Bostonians,’’ 
“‘Boston Lyric,’’ ‘‘San Carlo,’’ and ‘‘Henry W. 
Savage’s Grand Opera Company;’’ nor by the more 
recent productions of ‘‘ Blossom Time,’’ ‘‘Rose Ma- 
rie,’’? ‘‘The Student Prince’? and ‘‘The Vagabond 
King.”’ 

Neither will space allow detailed reviews of the 
many school and ward operas presented in the the- 
atre, but the praiseworthy productions directed by 
Thomas Giles of the University of Utah, Miss Lisle 
Bradford of the East High School, P. Melvin Peter- 
sen of the West High School, Charlotte Stewart of 
Salt Lake City’s Recreational Department, Harold 
Orlob, and others, cannot pass unmentioned. Their 
efforts have helped to make Salt Lake an opera lov- 
ing community. 
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OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


BsTRacts of title are not essentially ro- 

mantic, neither are some of the chron- 

icles contained in this book; but in 

order to complete the story the record 
of the theatre’s ownership is here given. 

The original occupant of the ground upon which 
the Salt Lake Theatre is located was Reynolds Ca- 
hoon, who, on April 23rd, 1860, deeded his rights to 
Brigham Young. 

Under what was known as the Townsite Act, 
passed by the Congress of the United States, the 
title to the theatre land was vested in Daniel H. 
Wells, Mayor of Salt Lake City, and as Brigham 
Young held the occupant’s deed, Mayor Wells 
passed the title to him under date of January 10th, 
1873. 

On July 29th, 1873, Brigham Young sold to H. 
B. Clawson, Thomas Williams, John T. Caine, Jos- 
eph A. Young, LeGrand Young and John W. Young, 
each an undivided one-sixth, for a total of $100,000. 
The first five named, on August 25, 1873, each con- 
veyed an undivided one-sixth interest to the Salt 
Lake Theatre Corporation, for $20,000. This cor- 
poration on May 11th, 1871, after making some ex- 
tensive improvements, gave a quit claim deed of the 
property to Brigham Young for $116,000. Follow- 
ing Brigham Young’s death in 1877, the theatre be- 
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. came involved in litigation, and for some time was 
in the custody of the United States Marshal. 

On April 9, 1878, George Q. Cannon and Brigham 
Young, executors and trustees of the last will and 
testament of Brigham Young, deceased, conveyed > 
to John Taylor, Trustee in Trust for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints all of Brigham 
Young’s interest in the property for a consideration 
of $125,000. April 22, 1878, John Taylor, Trustee in 
Trust, conveyed the property to John Sharp for 
$62,000, and on October 25, 1879, John Sharp trans- 
ferred it to the Salt Lake Dramatic Association for 
$74,500. The incorporators were John Sharp, John 
Taylor, William Jennings, William H. Hooper, Fera- 
morz Little, John T. Caine, Hiram B. Clawson and 
David McKenzie. 

July 26, 1889, John W. Young deeded all his in- 
terest to the Salt Lake Dramatic Association, mak- 
ing the title complete. 

December 16, 1893, the State Bank of Utah con- 
veyed to Salt Lake Dramatic Association a strip of 
land 6 feet and 8 inches wide adjoining prop- 
erty of Salt Lake Theatre on the west, which gave 
the Theatre 111 feet and 8 inches fronting on First 
South street, and 165 feet fronting on State street, 
exclusive of the alley right of way. 

This parcel of land, with the theatre and stores 
upon it, was, on May 16, 1928, sold to the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company for $140,- 
000, the deed passing July 16, 1928. 


Management 


Hiram B. Clawson and John T. Caine were man- 
agers from March 6, 1862 to February 23, 1867. On 
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the last named date Clawson and Caine became 
lessees and managers and apparently continued as 
such until the Salt Lake Theatre Corporation pur- 
chased the theatre, August 25, 1873. Clawson and 
Caine then again assumed the management, with 
Thomas Williams, treasurer, and James H. Vinson, 
stage manager. The new owners made extensive 
improvements after the style of Niblo’s Gardens, 
New York City, but the business did not thrive, and 
on May 11th, 1875 the place was deeded back to 
President Young. From May 11, 1875, the business 
for a short time was conducted from the President’s 
office and George Reynolds, David McKenzie, Phil 
Margetts, and John C. Graham officiated for brief 
periods. The last two, however, acted only at recur- 
ring appearances of the stock company, as did oth- 
er temporary lessees. In this same year, W. T. Har- 
ris was appointed manager and he held the office 
for two years, followed by Hiram B. Clawson. Then 
came the organization of the Salt Lake Dramatic 
Association an account of which is interestingly told 
by David McKenzie in a letter to the author: 


“John Taylor, as Trustee in Trust, in 1879, decided 
to organize the ‘Salt Lake Dramatic Association.’ He 
instructed me to call on U. S. Marshal Shaughnessy to 
receive from him the keys of the theatre, which he 
held pending litigation in the District Court in which 
the theatre was concerned. 

When I returned and gave the President the keys, 
he said he would need a president and vice-president, 
also a secretary and treasurer, and asked me who I 
thought would be the proper parties. I supposed he 
would be president and said so. He said emphatically 
no! I then suggested John T. Caine as a fitting man of 
long experience in the business; and Iliram B. Claw- 
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Hiram B. Clawson John T. Caine 
Thomas Williams David McKenzie W. T. Harris 
Charles 8S. Burton George D. Pyper 
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son as vice-president, both of whom he approved of. 
He said he wanted James Jack for treasurer and asked 
me if I would act as secretary, which I agreed to do. 
When the election took place, John T. Caine, who was 
at that time City Recorder, at first declined the office, 
but agreed to accept it, with the assurance that the 
secretary would have the most of the work, and he 
would only be required to advise when necessary. The 
business was therefore run with the style of ‘Caine, 
Clawson and McKenzie,” managers. 

During this period, Dr. Banks McKenzie had built 
the ‘Walker Opera House’ of which he was sole mana- 
ger. Theatrical managers in correspondence with our 
house frequently addressed their letters and telegrams 
to ‘Manager McKenzie’ and, sometimes these were de- 
livered to the rival house and mixed things up consider- 
ably. So I dropped my name entirely from the man- 
agement, and it was again ‘Caine and Clawson, man- 
agers’, although I did the work as before, covering a 
period of seven and a half years.” 


H. B. Clawson continued as manager until May, 
1889, when Charles S. Burton took charge. Mr. 
Burton’s administration was characterized by mark- 
ed theatrical ability, of which the record of attrac- 
tions playing the theatre during his regime bears 
ample witness. He held the office nine years, until 
May Ist, 1898, when the writer was appointed by 
Heber J. Grant, then owner of a controlling interest 
in the Association. The present manager has held 
that position for over thirty years. 

During the years 1912 to 1917 the theatre was 
leased to John Cort and George D. Pyper, who, as 
partners, operated it independently of the Associa- 
tion. 

The officers of the Salt Lake Dramatic Associa- 
tion, which has been in operation forty-nine years, 
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have been as follows: Presidents, John T. Caine, 
Joseph F. Smith, Lorenzo Snow and Heber J. 
Grant; Treasurers, James Jack, Elias A. Smith; 
Secretaries, David McKenzie, James Jack, Richard 
W. Young, Horace S. Ensign, Heber M. Wells, and 
George D. Pyper. 

The maintenance of the high artistic standards 
established by Brigham Young and his first mana- 
gers has been due to the influence of the Church 
leaders and the cooperation of the great producers 
of the country, their managers, and agents, and the 
friendly attitude of the press. 

Among the many producers who have furnished 
the Salt Lake Theatre with high class attractions, a 
few of the most notable may be named, as follows: 

Winthrop Ames, David Belasco, Wm. A. Brady, 
Joseph Brooks, John Cort, Cohan and Harris, 
Charles Dillingham, Augustin Daly, A. L. Erlanger, 
Charles Frohman, Daniel Frohman, John Golden, 
Sam Harris, Wm. Harris, Jr., Jed Harris, Al Hay- 
man, Mark Klaw, Liebler and Co., Henry Miller, 
Oliver Morosco, J. J. Shubert, Lee Shubert, Henry 
W. Savage, the Selwyns, Al H. Wood, and Wagen- 
halls and Kemper. 

Nearly all of the theatrical managers and press 
agents of America have, at one time or another, vis- 
ited Salt Lake in the interest of their attractions. 
To have rubbed up against these bright and con- 
genial spirits has been a liberal education to the 
writer. Much of the good reputation of the Old 
Playhouse is due to their kindly cooperation with 
the management. 

Of the representatives of the local press, first and 
foremost should come Mr. Horace G. Whitney, mu- 
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sic and dramatic reviewer of the Salt Lake Herald 
and Deseret News. Mr. Whitney’s work has already 
been mentioned in another chapter. 

Next should come Mr. Glen Miller, who, besides 
being United States Marshal for Utah, wielded the 
pen as a dramatic critic for The Salt ane Tribune. 
His criticisms, though not always favorable, were 
just and fair, which gave them value. 

Other critics deserving mention are: Charles 
W. Penrose, Orson F. Whitney, George D. Alder, 
John Q. Cannon and Harold Goff of the Deseret 
News, Leroy Armstrong of the late Herald-Republi- 
can, Albert F. Phillips, J. B. Miller, Forest Lowry, 
and Gail Martin of the Salt Lake Tribune, and Ro- 
bert Elliott, Harvey Hancock and Helen Garrity of 
the Telegram. 

A humorous incident of Mr. Miller’s time is re- 
called and is told to enliven this chapter. He was 
required as Marshal to bring to Salt Lake City, as 
witnesses, a group of about twenty Sioux Indians. 
To entertain them in true white-man’s style he ar- 
ranged with Martin Mulvey, then proprietor of the 
Grand Theatre, to have them witness Lincoln Car- 
ter’s sensational melo-drama, ‘* The Eleventh Hour.’’ 

The Indians were given seats on the first and 
second rows and ‘‘all went merry as a marriage 
bell’? until the third act, when a great fight was 
staged. It was one of Carter’s thrilling master- 
pieces. Tables and chairs were smashed to smith- 
ereens, lights were broken and the battle continued 
in the dark. When this act began, there was mani- 
fest uneasiness on the part of the Sioux guests, as 
well as on the countenances of Mr. Miller and his 
deputies. As the fight progressed and lights were 
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extinguished, one brave, with a wild whoop, tried to 
jump over the footlights onto the stage. Then 
pandemonium broke loose. Quiet was restored only 
upon the fall of the curtain and the restoration of 
lights. Mr. Miller avowed that he would rather 
write a hundred criticisms than again chaperone a 
band of wild Sioux Indians to a play—especially 
one of Lincoln J. Carter’s. 
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CuRTAIN 


RULY can it be said at this writing that the 

Salt Lake Theatre is the last of its kind in 

America. With one exception, it became 

the country’s oldest when the Boston Mu- 
seum was razed. The exception is the Walnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, though that building has 
now been changed so radically as to remove it from 
the category of old playhouses. 

But John Ruskin has stated: ‘‘The glory of a 
building is not in its stones, nor in its gold. Its 
glory is in its age and in that deep sense of voice- 
fulness, of stern watching, of mysterious sympathy, 
nay, even of approval or condemnation which we 
feel in the walls that have long been washed by the 
passing waves of Humanity.’’ 

Judged by this standard, the Old Playhouse has 
fairly won its place in the sun. For not merely in 
the unique, marvelous structure erected by Brigham 
Young do we find hallowed cause for reverence and 
love; we must look deeper, allowing the myriad 
scenes and figures of its history again to take form, 
moving in panorama before the iris of the mind— 
speaking—enacting—unfolding, in cherished rem- 
iniscence, the real story of its influence, its sym- 
bolism, its romance. 

Built with tremendous difficulty in the heart of 
an isolated desert, eight years before the advent 
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of a railroad, it truly became a Shrine to Drama, 
Music and Art; but much more, it has stood as a 
Temple to Civic Endeavor and Community Achieve- 
ment reaching far beyond the cradle that gave it 
birth. Within this sheltering rampart of art, at a 
time of extreme adversity, were laid bare the human 
emotions of a great American, pioneering people, 
from whose trials and tribulations, hopes and joys, 
were evolved and nurtured a spirit and ideals such 
as build not only communities, but enduring nations. 

Foremost players of the legitimate stage, ap- 
pearing in Salt Lake from time to time, long sensed 
its historic influence and symbolism. They have 
always voiced in the strongest terms their esteem 
and affection for it. 

When Daniel Frohman presented Margaret Il- 
lington, then his wife, in ‘‘The Thief,’’ at the Old 
Playhouse, I took Mr. Frohman to the third bal- 
cony (gallery) to demonstrate the wonderful acous- 
tics of the theatre. In one scene the star spoke 
in a whisper and at the close of the act Mr. Frohman 
said: 

‘*Tsn’t it marvelous! You can hear the slightest 
whisper, even way up here, better than in the pit of 
the modern playhouse. There’s nothing like it in 
America.”’ 

The great English actor, Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
on his ever-to-be-remembered visit to Salt Lake, 
pleaded with its citizens to ‘‘cherish and preserve 
such a rare treasure-house of memories’’—the last 
of its kind in America. 

One night, at the close of a performance of 
“‘Sherlock Holmes,’’ by William Gillette, and after 
the lights were out, I noticed a solitary spark gleam- 
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ing from the center of the stage. Thinking a ‘‘super’’ 
was breaking the rule against smoking, I hastened 
back to reprimand him, but found instead Mr. Gil- 
lette, himself, alone in the semi-darkness, contem- 
plating the auditorium before him. What I pre- 
sumed to be a cigaret was the reflection of a jewel 
in his cravat. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’’ he said.’’ I was only con- 
templating what a wonderful old place this is, and 
throwing mental bouquets to Brigham Young, whose 
genius planned it. Such theatres are rare, indeed!”’ 

One of the most enthusiastic admirers of the Old 
Playhouse was Louis James. At each recurrent vis- 
it he spoke of the astounding acoustics and splendid 
commodiousness of the stage, and especially of the 
galleries and the ‘‘gods’’ that inhabited them, who, 
he facetiously declared, ‘‘were the most spontane- 
ously appreciative gods he ever played or prayed 
10.77 

Denman Thompson, of ‘‘The Old Homestead,’’ in 
a curtain speech praised the acoustics of the old 
place and lauded the courage of Brigham Young in 
erecting such a theatre, under such adverse circum- 
stances, eight years before the coming of the rail- 
road. 

A short time before his sudden and unfortunate 
death, Mr. Henry Miller, an actor much admired by 
Salt Lake theatregoers, and whose love for the 
Old Playhouse became almost an obsession, in a 
curtain speech referred to the theatre as ‘‘A Cathe- 
dral in the Desert’’—a line so beautifully expressive 
that it has been borrowed and used as a title to one 
of the chapters of this story. 

“‘The Salt Lake Theatre,’’ he said, ‘‘stands to- 
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day as a monument to the courage, the foresight, 
and the faith and ideals of the pioneers who made 
heroic sacrifices in order that they might enjoy the 
cultural influences of life. It is a constant reminder 
of the strength of these men who could smile in the 
face of adversity.’’ 

Mr. Miller must have had that ‘‘lurking fear,’’ 
voiced in the fiftieth theatre anniversary ad- 
dress of former Governor Heber M. Wells, ‘‘lest 
the oncoming train of improvements might collide 
with this dearly loved structure’’; for at each recur- 
rent engagement he reiterated his feeling of rever- 
ence for it. On one occasion, Mr. Miller and his ¢co- 
star, Blanche Bates, made curtain speeches stating 
that if Salt Lake had no disposition to take over the 
Theatre and preserve it, he, with Miss Bates, Maude 
Adams and others would give a three or four weeks’ 
dramatic festival in the city and contribute the pro- 
ceeds for that purpose. 

Obviously, Mr. Miller could not carry out such an 
ideal scheme, because the artists named were under 
contracts with producers, and could not be so ex- 
ploited. But no one doubted his sincerity. His 
heart was in the right place. After the final curtain, 
I went to his dressing room to talk over the subject 
that seemed to be so dear to both of us—the Old 
Playhouse. He was still emotionally wrought up, 
and at the end of our conversation paid the house 
the following beautiful tribute: 

“‘We honor rt, not for the stone, adobes, or mor- 
tar put into it, but because it represents tdeals— 
just as we take off our hats to a woman—not because 
of her personality, but because she is the symbolism 
of maternity.’’ 
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The foregoing are but fragments of the many 
expressions given by the world’s greatest players; 
but they tell, in stronger words than can be employ- 
ed by the author, the esteem in which the Salt Lake 
Theatre is universally held. 

And this Old Playhouse, with its perfect acous- 
tics, with its every nook and cranny filled with 
stories of love and romance, of tears and laughter; 
yes, of tragedy, has stood for sixty-six years, giv- 
ing to its patrons the best attractions America 
had to offer. 

In the language of Ruskin, ‘‘its walls have been 
washed by the passing waves of humanity’’—waves 
of triumph and adversity. It has stood as a monu- 
ment to that other phase of pioneer community life 
referred to by Brigham Young when he declared 
‘‘the people must have amusement as well as re- 
ligion; and it has stood as an historic, colorful land- 
mark of the birth, development and progress of a 
great community. 

For in the chain of civic growth and advance- 
ment in Salt Lake and Utah—of empire building in 
the Rocky Mountains—it is and will always re- 
main, whether visibly or in reminiscence, a link in- 
severable! Upon its stage, figuratively and actual- 
ly, genius young and old has been nurtured—kind- 
led into flame—tutored and ordained to surmount 
the highest pinnacles of civic and artistic success. 
In the annals of Dramatic Art, no single edifice de- 
voted to its progress can boast such an array of 
offspring! No great player of its day but is cloven 
to it in close, affectionate bond! 

With a history such as here modesty recorded, 
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can one be blamed for his fealty to the Old Play- 
house? To some of us it is our Alma Mater. 

It may be that its days are numbered; perhaps 
it’s race is run. If so, we must bow to the inevita- 
ble. But whether it shall stand to ‘‘carry on’’—or 
fall before the march of modern progress—our 
hearts will ever hold it in dear remembrance as 
one of the worth-while monuments of by-gone days; 
one that has helped to make Salt Lake what she 
should always be—The City Different. And let us 
not forget that this romantic and hallowed Old Play- 
house—this ‘‘ Cathedral in the Desert’’—has been a 
sacred shrine symbolizing the sentiments and tdeals 
of our revered Pioneers; that with tts walls have 
been developed the Community’s very heart and 
soul! 
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